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TWO BIG SERIALS begin in this number. One of them is fiction, the other 
fact. The fiction is based on fact and the fact reads like fiction. There you have a 
recipe for human interest! The fiction serial, “The Man Who Won,” is a reflection of 
several years’ residence in the Wyoming country it describes and the result of intelli- 
gent study of one of the most interesting periods of the history of that region. It deals 
with the dramatic clash between determined occupants and equally determined in- 
vaders and it is a real story of the West with the best meaning of the West as its motif. 
The fact serial, ““Autobirds of Passage,’ has a heroine, also—the Lovely Lady, and the 
dramatic clash in this story is chiefly between the desire of the Lady to linger in the 
beauty-spots to which this motor flight brings her and the eagerness of the Mere Man 
to fly northward and meet the challenge of the unmotored roads toward the Alaskan 
border. 

Furthermore: the cover design of this number is fact, not fiction. 


CONTENTS 


COVER DESIGN: A California Water-baby . ..... .. . W.H. BULL 
“Lift Up Your Heads, O Ye Gates!” . . . . . . «6 «© «© «~~ Frontispiece 


An autochrome photograph made at the Gatun locks, Panama Canal, by Earle Harrison, 
reproduced in colors 


Autobirds of Passage ess + = » « « « EB ALBKANDER POWELL rag 
Tne record of a motor-flight along the Coast from Mexico to Alaska after the manner of birds 
of passage who pass northward in the spring from a warm climate to a cooler one 
Illustrated in colors 


The Man Who Won... ... . . + « WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
The story of a struggle for the possession of land between stockmen and farmers. This first 
instalment, “The Challenge,” begins the contest which makes a double battleground of a sturdy 
stockman’s heart, since the opposing farmer has a daughter Illustrated in tint from sketches 
made on the scene of the novel, in company with the author, by Arthur Cahill 


4 4 
Chez Greve << « « « « «© » «© » «© « « » G SIDNEY PATERNOSTER 
If you have read the other “Adventures of Anastasius” by this author, you will be greatly 
interested in finding that astonishing young person engaged in a piece of tender charity the 
account of which makes a Christmas story of rare charm 
Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


Immigration oe. eS eee eS 6 sl UlhUw!!hUlU!6[6UROURERT UL NEWTON LYNCH 
I. The Anticipated Immigrant. First ofa series of authoritative articles on this vital Western 
topic by a former member of the California Immigration Commission and based on careful 
and constructive investigation 


Homestead oe es wo we se se © e © © «» « EDEEBVRONALD MIREEVLERS 
A new story by the biographer of the Benson famiiy, told with the same insight into the I150 
hearts of men and women that has endeared the plain Benson folks to thousands of readers 
and with an equally deep insight into the conditions of Western life 
Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


Smoke-stacks on the Pacific .. . . . + . WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


Mr. Woehlke gives the result of his investigations regarding the future of the Pacific Coast as 
a manufacturing region. The article is full of surprises and leads toa most interesting conclusion 


The Disappeating Trick « . . « .s. «. »« « » PETER B. KYNE 


Peter Kyne digs up the strangest characters in the strangest places. He seems to strike pay 
dirt wherever he puts his literary pick. This time it is “Molini the Magician” and the way 
he juggles with Mr. Porky O'Hara and his partner makes holiday reading 


Illustrated by L. J. Rogers 
(Continued on page 1053) 
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True Time 
All the Time 


The owner of a Hamilton Watch 
soon learns to rely on it implicitly, 
for a Hamilton tells the true time 
all the time. You will not doubt 
your Hamilton when someone else 
mentions the time as being a bit 
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faster or slower than your own. 
y In railroad operation, where men must have 


accuracy, the Hamilton is chosen above all 
others. Statistics show that over one-half 
(56%) of the railroad men on American 
railroads maintaining Official Time 
Inspection carry the 
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® **The Railroad Timekeeper of America’”’ 

) Hamilton Watches are made in correct i 

¢) . ® = 
sizes for men and women and sold by \ : 


jewelers everywhere. 

Movements only are $12.25 and up- 
ward. Complete watches, certain 
sizes, are $38. 50 to $150.00. Ask your 
jeweler about them; also about fitting 
your present watch case with a 
Hamilton movement. 


Write for 
“The Timekeeper” 


Jt illustrates and describes the various 
Hamilton models and is a book well 
worth reading if you are thinking of 
buying a fine watch. 
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Y — Hamilton Watch Company = 
Engineer D. R. Wood, of “The Twentieth : 
Century Limited,’ New York Central Lines, Dept. 2 Lancaster Pennsylvania V E 
has carried a Hamilton Watch for years. ( 
I. d 
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DECEMBER CONTENTS—Continued 
The Christmas Bird Census at Santa Barbara . WILLIAM LEON DAWSON 1185 


Bagging 104 different birds in one notebook on Christmas Day 


The Panama-Pacific Exposition Today. . . . Photographs by SWADLEY 1191 
Photographic evidence of progress toward the Wonder City of 1915 
Illustrated in colors 


Stately Homes of California. . . . . . . . PORTER GARNETT 1198 
I. New Place, the residence of William H. Crocker, Esq., of Hillsborough. First of a series of 
critical estimates of notable places in California which combine architectural and landscape 
beauty with culture, on the scale made possible by great wealth 
Illustrated in colors 


The Puller-down of Trees . . .. . . « « CHARLESG.D. ROBERTS 12¢4 


Fourth instalment of the romance of Grom and A-ya, lovers in a forest primeval. A particu- 
larly terrifying enemy appears to vex the path of this couple “in the morning of time” 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom 














Interesting Westerners. . . . « © © © « « « 1215 
The Exposition’s Landscape Gardener; A Brace of Champions; An Aviator on Earth 


The Pulse of the West. . ... . . ©. » WALTER V. WOEHLKE 1222 


Editorial Comment on Western Affairs 


‘The Month's Rodeo . « « « «© « «.* ae 1236 
The Portola Festival at San Francisco; Santa Claus on “The Limited”: An Open-Air Christmas 
Tree; Opening of the Los Angeles Aqueduct: “Peer Gynt” out-of- doors; The San Francisco 
Land Show; The Meeting of the Waters at Panama 
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Sunset Service Bureau . < .. 6 « « © & « 1246 
Questions and Answers regarding the West, illustrative of the general service of the Bureau 
to thousands of inquiring tourists and homeseekers. Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


Development Section. . . ge: Se Sb er Se 1254 
Tuolumne’s New Golden Era ae Dunn) 1254; Coos Bay Gacaints Into Her Own (C. E. Fisher ) 1258 
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Verse and Miscellany. . . ‘ee ee 
ry The Sheep-herder (Margaret Ashmun) 1136; Christmas in California (Jeannette Campbell) 1143; A 
| Christmas Greeting (Xatharine Rolston Fisher) 1160; The Miracle of the Train (Antoinette DeCoursey 





Patterson) 1171; Desert Flowers (Helen Field Fischer) 1222; By Way of Illustration (W. R. Lighton) 
1202; Shopping Early (Drawn by Albertine Randall Wheelan) 1234 
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Who Pays for the Ads? 


Who gets the money? 
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Some are asking whether the money spent in advertising does not 
add to the cost of living. Does it increase the cost of living? 
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Advertising is a method of marketing. Judiciously used, it operates 
to the advantage of both seller and buyer. For the volume of busi- 
ness that it produces, it is the cheapest agency known, and that is 
why it has grown to such prodigious proportions. 


But does the consumer pay? Only as he pays for the labor and 


material that go into an article and for the cost of marketing and 
N (Continued on next page) : 
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distribution. 


place would be taken by something vastly more expensive. 


of ink does the work of a salesman. 


Who pays? 


It is an overhead charge, and if it were not there, its 


A drop 


Well, here is the paradox. The consumer both pays, 


and profits more than he pays, for without advertising he would pay 
more than he does for his advertised goods. 


—Arthur Evans, in Chicago ‘‘Record Herald.”’ 
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Water is Flowing 
Through 


“Goethals Ditch” 


The Panama Canal is practically 
complete, a year ahead of time. 
The whole world is singing 
“America.” Foreigners marvel at 
ourenterprise. Rejoice that you 
areanAmerican. Of course you 
will want to see the Canal as soon 
as it is in operation, so you can 
intelligently discuss the most 
important subject of the day. 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 


West Indies 
Panama Cruises 


for 1914 are so arranged that 
participants can see ships pass- 
ing through the Canal. The 
dates are Jan. 14, Feb. 12, and 
March 19. The world-famous 


S. S. “Grosser Kurfuerst” 


has been selected to make the 
cruises. 


In addition to the Canal you will see all 
the mostinteresting West Indies’ ports, 
including Havana, Santiago, Kingston 
(Jamaica), Colon, La Guaira, Port of 
Spain (Trinidad), Brighton, Barbados, 
Fort of France and St. Pierre (Marti- 
nique), St. Thomas, San Juan and 
Nassau. 

Duration of Cruises 21 and 29 days. 

Rate $160.00 up 


For illustrated booklet ‘“To the Canal 
and Caribbean” write 


OELRICHS & CO.,Gen.Agts. 
5 Broadway, New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National Bank, St. Lonis 


Robert Cappelle, San Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 























mm,” Beautiful 19-inch 
ee? Black Feather 
$10 VALUE 
XMAS SPECIAL 


Delivery 
Prepaid 









Here’s a delightful Christ- 
mas gift for mother—sister— 
wife—sweetheart or friend—a 
di genuine Cawston guaranteed 
plume —direct from the famous 
> Cawston Ostrich Farm. Our stan- 
“dard $10.00 Black plume—featured as 
a holiday gift special at $9.00. Finest 
selected male bird stock—very full and heavy. 
Special _ ee - the name = oe 
. o which you want the plume 
Christmas sent. Enclose P. O. or Ex- 
Service press Money Order—or call 
in person at our Los Angeles store, 723 Broad 
way—or our San Francisco store, 54 Geary 
Street. We will send the feather (delivery 
free) to any address and enclose appropriate 
Christmas card extending greetings from you. 
If you want to pay more or less than $9.00 or 
want some other color than black—enclose 
amount you wish to spend and describe what 
you want and we will send the most beautiful 
feather that can be had for the price you name. 


FREE—with every $9°° 


es 

Cawston Special 
A Real Cawston Ostrich 
Feather for Dolly’s Hat 
Yes—real Cawston ostrich feathers for Dolly’s 
hat. Just the thing that will make both Dolly 
and Dolly's mother happy. The $9.00 Black 
plume special—and the Dolly feather may be 
sent to separate addresses without additional 
expense. Remember the Dolly feather is 
absolutely FREE with the $9.00 holiday special 
black plume. Order at once—and state 
whether you want Dolly’s plume to 
be burnt orange or purple. 

Send us your old plumes to be 
re-dyed and remodeled into smart 
new ideas. We will quote the 
cost of the work in advance— 
and prepay return charges if 
we do not de tiie work. 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
ponte Pasadena, Califernia 

23 Broadway, Los Angeles 
54 Geary St.. San Francisco 








































Mail order depots at 
108 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
500 Fifth Ave. . New York ¢ 
South Pasadena, Cal. 
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ANDERSON ACADEMY | 


situated in a district noted for salubrity and climate. Well 
equipped. Has large swimming pool and excellent playgrounds. 
Fully accredited by Eastern and California universities. Its aim 
has always beea ‘‘quality, not quantity.’’ Catal ogue on application to 
the Principal, WiLtttam WALKER ANDERSON, Irvington, California. 


ae Tamalpais Military Academy 


SAN a AF. AE L, Cc AL IFORNIA 





redited 


nted Artillery. 
ye Sie Aug. 14, 1913 





air Gym. an 
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BELMONT a 
BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 


3elmont School does 


"DD. “He aA Master 


for its boys what thoughtful and careful 


parents most wish to have done. Its location beyond the diversions 
and temptations of town or city, the fineness of its climate, the 
excellence of its equipment and the spirit of its faculty combine to 
make this possible. It prepares boys for the best colleges and 
schools of engineering, and offers in addition such elective courses 
as boys may wish who are not planning for University work later. 
Write for catalogue giving detailed information. Spring semester 
opens January 12th, 1914. 
W. T. REID, Headmaster. 
GILBERT N. BRINK, Assistant Headmaster. 


Address—Registrar, 


25 MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles College of Osteopathy 


Largest Medical College in western half of United States. More 
students than other ten Coast Medical Colleges. Only profes- 
sion not overcrowded California Course conforms to Cali- 
fornia requirements for either Druglessor Unlimited Physicians 
Certificate. Write NOW for Illustrated Souvenir. 


DR. A. B. SHAW, Secretary 


selmont 





321 S. Hill Street Los s Angeles 


W ith a V a West stern Sc hool, « chartered by 
the State of California. Ten years 
of success; thousands of students en- 
rolled. High grade instruction in Bank- 
ing, Bookkeeping, English, A Stenography, Civil Ser- 
vice, Modern lancuage a T Normal Kinde rgarten, kn- 


gineering. Law and College prepari itory studies, Write to- 
day for FREE 50 page catalog. 


MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 4 0 M F 
Underwood Building, 525 Market Street 
Dept. S Ss 7 oise al. 


an Francisco, C 


My book “How to 
Stop Stammering” 

—a treatise on’ ‘Sci- 
entific Talking’’— 


direct to the point. 
Write ML HATHED, 1918 Grow Stet, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


BE A SALESMAN 


Earn $1000 to $5000aYear 


Hundreds of positions now open, no 
experience required to get one of them. 
Write today for large list of openings 
offering you opportunities to earn good 
wages while you are learning, also testimo- 
nials from hundreds of our students who 
are now earning $100 to $500 a month. 

Address nearest office. Dept 122 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 









































ce 
Increase Your Efficiency 
The great secret of business and social success 
is the ability to remember. I can make your 
mind an infallible classified index from which 
you can instantly sclect thoughts, facts, fig- 
ures, names, faces, arguments. I will enable 
youtoconcentrate, develop self control, over- 
come self-consciousness, bashfulness, think 
onyour feet and intelligently address an audi- 
ence without notes. My methodis easy, clear, 
simple,infallible. Itisnotatheory, but scien- 
tifie and practical, endorsed by such notables 
as Elbert Hubbard, Prof. Swing, etc. It is the 
. t result of 20 years experience in developing 
Prof. memories—over 50,000 students. 
Henry rove all I claim, so wri y 
a ook *‘How To Remember’’ SE---also learn 
Dickson, w to obtain FREE copy of my boals ‘‘How To 
Principal 





Spe oak in Public 











_Dickson School of Memory, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, ‘ago, IL 





The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
H 0 M work, offers also instruc 


tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
formation address 
22nd Year 


U. of C. (Div. K) Chicago, Ill. 
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Fee ; Mount Beautiful Birds 
FREE, , é 
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an SRO RM. SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned au ickly, easily and pleasantly, at spare mo- 
nents, in your own home You hear the living voice of a 
native |} essor pronounce each word and phrase. In a sur- 
prisingly short time you can speé ak a new language by the 


aaa PHONE METHOD 


om 
ROSENTHAL’S ‘PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Disc or Cylinder Records 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
THE LANGUAGE- PHONE METHOD 














983 Putnam Building. 2 West 45th Street, N.Y. 








DY drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 

e have successful students in every part of 

the word: Turn your Talent into mone: Our 
mem | are filling high salaried positions. q years 


ful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
18 ri Ree TA Jommercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
OusHanosome! Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 
ART Thoroughly Equipped ene oe — 
Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled St 











THE ORICINAL 
PHONOCRAPHIC 
METHOD 
GERMAN — FRENCH — er 
ITALIAN— SPA 
or any other language eros quickly pisKk 


LANGUACE 
RECORD 


and easily by eitherthe Cylinder or Disc 
Cortinaphone Method at home. 
Write for FREE booklet today; 
EASY payment plan. 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
1112 Mecen Building, 1600 R'way. cor. 48th St., N. ¥. 
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REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 








THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY. ‘‘WE SELL 
It." Write for list of places and literature. E. D. Crawford 
& Co., 415 Bankers Investment Bldg., 742 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Branches: San Jose, Mt. View and Gilroy. 

FOR SALE—California Land, Improved Ranches. Tracts 
for Subdivision. Acreage in large and small tracts. Water, 
soil, lay of ground, transportation, prices and terms are right. 
Write us your wants. Geo. H. Paling & Co., 706-7-8 Hiber- 
nian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 





COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Long Beach, the fastest 
growing city in the U.S. offers exceptional opportunities for pro- 
fitable investment. We handle homes near the ocean, business 
and harbor property. Yucaipa Apple lands, other California 
fruit lands. R.R. Richey, 19 Locust Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 
KLAMATH FALLS—Coming railway and manufacturing 
center of Southern Oregon. Buy lots now—$75.00; $5.00 
down, $5.00 per month; no interest. 160 acres land $10.00 
per acre, easy terms. A. Y. Lindsey, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. Rogue River Valley 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches. Homes in 
Ashland, best all-the-year-round climate on the Coast. 

Address Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Oregon. 








YOU CAN MAKE MONEY easily in Virginia in general 
farming, fruit, stock or dairying. Ideal climate, short 
winters, abundant rainfall, monthly average 4 inches in 1913. 


Living expenses low. Labor plentiful. Good, well watered 
farm lands from $10 an acre; easy terms. Write for lists and 
official information. F. H. LaBaume, Agl. Agt., Norfolk & 
Western Ry., Room 267 N. & W. Ry. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


$4.25 EACH i for U. S. Flying Eagle Cents dated 1856. 
$2 to $600 paid for hundreds of coins dated before 1895. 
Send ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
size 4x7. Get_posted—it may mean your good fortune. 
Clarke & Co,, Coin Dealers. Box 130, Le Roy, N. Y. 

TRADE DOLLAR 1885sold for $1140; 20 cent 1876cc $250; 
$1 gold 1861d $230; $3-1870s $1450. Equally high Pre- 
miums on thousands of Coins, Stamps, Books, Paper Money. 
Illustrated Circular Free. Vonbergen, Dept. 8, Boston, Mass. 

OLD COINS bought and sold. New Fall coin selling cata- 
log just out free to collectors only. Buying coin catalog 
quoting prices I pay, 10c. Wm. Hesslein, Paddock Bldg., 
101-D Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 

















REAL ESTATE—British Columbia 
VANCOUVER ISLAND FRUIT AND FARM LANDS 
$8 an acre first payment and the same amount for four years 
with interest at 7%, will buy a block of farming land close to 
rail, stores and good markets, with best of soil and splendid 
climate. Vancouver Island Fruit Lands, Limited, 606-610 
Belmont House, Victoria, B. C. 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. You can write 
them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand; good pay. Details free. Assoclated Motion 
Picture Schools, 686 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 

WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondeace course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











REAL ESTATE—Canada 


HELP WANTED 





FOR SALE. On account of my permanent residence in 
Winnipeg, Canada, I will dispose of my dive acre fruit farm 
located in the beautiful town of Ontario, California. This 
place is in a high state of improvement. About two years 
ago I set out approximately five hundred orange, peach and 
other trees, and erected a beautiful bungalow upon the prop- 
erty besides putting in other permanent improvements. 
Ontario has about 6,000 population, is thirty miles east_of 
Los Angeles, on three railways—Southern Pacific; Santa Fe; 
Salt Lake Route. It is also reached by inter-urban electric 
lines. Here is a real opportunity to acquire an ideal home in 
one of the most beautiful and prosperous towns of Southern 
California. Will take part cash, balance can be arranged. 
For photographs and particulars address ‘‘Bungalow,’’ 610 
Sterling Bank Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 


REAL ESTATE—Texas 


$1500 A YEAR INCOME from a suburban farm near 
Houston, in the famous Gulf Coast Winter Garden District; 
raise two money-making crops a year of vegetables as well 
as strawberries, figs and other fruits; farmers net $75 to $350 
an acre; splendid poultry and dairy country; these farms are 
near Fairbanks suburban station, good school, etc.; shell 
paved road to city markets where products sell for good cash 
prices; the pleasure of the country combined with the ad- 
vantages of the city; 10 and 20 acre tracts on easy monthly 
payments; no taxes, no interest. Address C. W. Hahl & Co., 
Owners. 119 Commercial Bank Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS: Population in 1910, 78,000; in 
1913, 129,000. A growth that is truly wonderful. Predicted 
that will go to half a million in a few years. $3,000,000 hotel 
just completed. Rice Institute endowed with $10,000,000 
recently opened. Millions going into sky-scrapers, factories, 
shipping wharves, railroad terminals and residences. Weown 
and offer 200 lots in St. Mary’s Beach, a suburb of Houston, 
on the Great Ship Channel where the Government and City 
are spending $2,500,000 in dredging for ocean going ships, 
at an opening price of $30 a lot, size 50x100 feet. Terms $2 
a month; no interest, no taxes. Plats, pictures and particu- 
lars mailed free. $1 with inquiry reserves choice lot. _E. O. 
Glenn Co., 865 Union Nat'l Bank Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THA. PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Hicucct references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. ' Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D.C. 

PROTECTIVE PATENTS procured promptly. Our 
books: telling how to obtain and_realize therefrom sent on 
request. Write today. Trade Marks Registered. Robb 


’ 


& Robb, 243-247 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 























SELL HOSIERY; guaranteed against holes or new hose 
free; build a permanent trade; big profits; experience un- 
necessary. International Mills, Dept. Z., West Phila., Pa. 

$30 WEEKLY Selling ‘‘Easy’’ Suction Sweeper. Wheels 
operate cylinder creating powerful suction. All metal. No 
pomp. No bellows. Low price. Guaranteed. Sample Free. 
Write quick. Foote Sweeper Co., Box 2075, Dayton, Ohio. 

$33$$3$$$333333$3 REPORT LOCAL INFORMATION, 
names, etc., to us. No canvassing. Spare time. Excep- 
tional proposition. Enclos. stamp. National Information 
Sales Company. Dept. BCS, Cincinnati, O. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in U. S. Service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 
8-914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

















$65 TO $150 MONTH paid men and women in Govern- 
ment Jobs. Common education sufficient. Over 12,000 
appointments coming. Write immediately for free list of 
positions. Franklin Institute, Dep't A 50, Rochester, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us your song poems or 
melodies. A hit will bring big money. Proposition Positively 
Unequalled. Available work accepted for publication and 
copyright secured in your name. Our Composing Staff Best 
of Any Company of Its Kind. Instructive booklet free. 
Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 

AGENTS’ PRICES. One Machine at Wholesale price 
to introduce our goods. Bargains in every make. ype- 
writers for $5.00 up. Standard Typewriter Exchange, 31 
Park Row, New York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. _ Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
— 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bldg., 

-ittsburg, Pa., 640 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 

hall Bldg., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Write nearerst office. 

SWEET PEAS—California grows the World's supply. 
For 25c we will mail to you six packets Grandiflora Sweet 
Peas, assorted colors. Spencer’s 10c per = Other high 
grade Vegetable seeds. Jest Coast Seed House, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 














MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 
new ‘‘Lists of Needed Inventions,’’ Patent Buyers and ‘‘How 
to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ Advice Free. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 53, Washington, D.C. 





See Opportunity Offered, Page 654, October Issue 
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i this Fine appear a annavneements of Bankers, Brokers, Trust Companies, Insurance ompanies: 
and other Financial Institvtions. We endeavor to axcept only the annavncements of eapaneiie 
and reliable institviions 








LUITWIELER PUMPS for 
Irrigation and Water Works 


For Use in Drilled or Open Wells 
No pit, no noise, no bother. Least operating and maintenance expense, 


There is a reason. 
The cam mechanism is balanced and has a constant and uniform application 


of power, which makes it run smoothly. 
Built for use for any kind of driving power, including steam, gasoline, oil, 


ae electricity, windmill or line shaft. 
Luitwieler Pumps have built a reputation for economy and durability. 


Send for our ——— illustrated booklet, “Irrigation’’, just from the 


printer, free on requ 
Established in Los et ‘les 1877. 


LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY 
707-713 North Main St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


























i. 











Between Los Angeles P 2 ae 
and the harbor district. see |B Pj : I>, 5 
© | pee kc forall 
A center of unusual in- : im. Si 
ae Sedisermea a < e ==: * 
vestment opportunities. pk The no ad Gp 


Torrance property values are tacked by great 
wealth-producing industries and millions of 
dollars in established improvements. 

These are the things which today make 
Torrance the most'attractive investment field 
in Southern Ca’ ifornia. 

Torrance is succeeding because it is a big, 
clean, organized development—not a pro- 
motion. 

















Machine Shop in big Tool Plant at Torrance 
Manufacturers and investors alike are finding 

real opportunities in Torrance. 

Write for illustrated booklet which tells the 
story of Torrance—its great industrial, civic 
and public improvements and realty values. 


THOMAS D. CAMPBELL & CO. 











Dept. 10 625 South Hill Street Los Angeles, Cal. = Huge Machine in Auto Tire Plant at Torrance 
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A Safe Investment 


14% Per Annum on Par 
Paid Quarterly in Dividends 


$3,393,957 is the value of the 1860 building permits issued in 
Long Beach, California, during the nine months of 1913—an 
all-the-year-round resort and commercial and industrial city 
right on the Pacific ocean with a magnificent harbor and a 
population that has increased from 17,000 in 1910 to 30,000. 
$1,000,000 is the value of buildings constructed by 

Long Beach Improvement Company 
engaged in active business two years. This company is incor- 
porated for 1,000,000 shares, par value $1.00 per share. Begin- 
ning with 30 stockholders and $60,000 subscribed capital, today 
it has accumulated 
Assets, $1,047,576 Surplus, $145,914 
while paying continuously for seventeen months dividends from 
net earnings at rate of 12°) per annum on par. Nov. 15, 1913, 
dividend rate increased to 14% per annum. 

The Business of the Company 

is not speculative. It is conducted largely on a money-lending, 
banking basis, with mortgage securities. To augment the 
profits it owns its lumber yards, planing mills, building material 
warehouses, electric fixture and sheet metal plants, and con- 
ducts its own real estate, loan, insurance, building construction 
and architectural, lumber and building material sales and other 
departments. 
More than a thousand stockholders are now participating in its 
profits; more than 50% of the shares sold are held by Long 
Beach residents. 
Shares now are selling readily at $1.50 
Send for literature and learn how $100 invested in these shares 
when selling at $1.00 is today worth $174.35. 


LONG BEACH IMPROVEMENT CO., Home Builders 
Mills, Yards and Warehouses on the Harbor, Long Beach, California 


References: Every Bank in Long Beach. 














Base Your Selling Plans 
Upon Business Facts 


Get exact information regarding trade 
conditions and stop ‘‘taking chances’’ 


Rights Protected and Reserved 
Copyright 1913 by 


A LEGEND J 
areasyepresent Busines s Conditions 


sot “Rates for Prim’ Co ommerc lal Paper 


Average Price of T0 ) Commodities, Excluding 


The Babson Composite Plot 


shows you the ups and downs of business conditions 
and is a feature of 


THE BABSON 
MERCANTILE SERVICE 


which enables you to know when and where to sell to 
the greatest advantage. It gives you a broad knowl- 
edge of present and past fundamental conditions, as 
they apply to your business. You get the facts, the 
exact facts, essential to your future success. 
If you wish to know just how the Babson Mercantile 
Service will help you, write for our explanatory 
booklet, “Anticipating Business Conditions.” 


Address Dept. X-6 of the 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Engineering Building, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the U. S. 

















ei The Hartford Fire Insurance 








/ This Fire Might Have 


Been Prevented 


And there have been thou- 
sands of other fires that could 
have been prevented by simple 
precautions which all prop- 
erty owners ought to use and 
probably would if they knew 
about them. 


wo 





Company has prepared a book 
on Fire Prevention. 

If you are a property owner 
you ought to read it, no matter 
in what company you are in- 
sured. It will be sent you free 
if you will sign and mail the 
coupon below. Send it to-day; 
it may save you money. 


































HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. SUNSET Tear off 


Send me book on “Fire Prevention.” My name and address is written below. 
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The Panama 
Canal Opening 


more to Los Angeles, California, than 
world. When the 


means 
to any other section in the 


great gates of the Canal swing open a mighty 
influx, a thing unprecedented in the history of 
the world, will pour through and spread itself 


upon the shores of Southern California. 
This will heavily increase property values as 
ouvdly as the tides rise and fall. Fortunes will 
be made by wise investors 

We are in constant touch daily with bona-fide 
investment opportunitie that will net sub- 
stantial profits. We are glad to offer our 
clients any assistance or advice. The time to 


invest is now Write us today. We have 
bargains in all classes of residence property in 
Los Angeles and vicinity—ranch and business 
properties of every description. Write or call 
upon 


Potter, Flynn & Pearson 
714 Marsh-Strong Building 
Los Angeles, California 


Reference: First National Bank. 





LOS ANGELES 


Hibernian Savings Bank 
The bank with the personal service 


Operating under the strict Savings Bank Laws 
of this State 


Pays 5°, Compound Interest 


On Your Savings 


Because of economies in administra- 
tion which include, nominal invest 
ment in furniture and fixtures, and 
the low rent of our 


Second Floor Quarters 


This ts the only Bank tn Casornie 
rround floor ren 


moat PAVINE B 
Our eleven Directors are old identities 
in the business life of California and 
among the most conservative and sub- 
stantial men in the State. 


If you are interes ed in 


Southern California 


we can give you good advice as our 


interests are here 








Write us for particulars: we 


TEs? Aeg give the same personal ser- 


vice in correspondence as in 
our Banking Rooms 


Paid Up Capital 





— $250,000.00 
Hewen RNIAN BUILDING Deposits more than 
ith and Spring Sts. $2,000,000.00 


LOS ANGELES 


Hibernian Savings Bank 


Second Floor, Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Why not come and play in the surf with us? 


LONG 
BEACH 


CALIFORNIA 
Why- clinkers in the base burner 
and worry about steam 


heat? Come to Long Beach, California, 
and enjoy the sunshine each day in the year. 
Wh + for the greater part of the 

winter by sleet, snow and 


rain? Come to Long Beach, California, 
where you can go swimming each day during 


the year. 
Why- make an investment that 
will pay you eight or ten 
per cent ? Come to Long Beach, California, 
where property values and industrial oppor- 
tunities offer you from twenty to fifty per cent. 
Why- Because it is a commercial 
and industrial city as well 


as a resort city, that has over two hundred 
and seventy-five apartment houses and hotels 
that offer at reasonable rates most excellent 


accommodations. 
Beach Tuna Club? Because 


y the best deep sea fishing on 


the Pacific Coast is to be had at Long Beach, 
California. Come on and get the gold button. 


Stay home and poke the 


Stay cooped up in the house 


Stay where it is hard to 


Long Beach, California? 


Did they organize the Long 


For free descriptive booklet, or 
full information, write today to 


R. L. BISBY 


Secretary Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 
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THE STANDARD 
BUNGALOW BOOK 


The handsomest and most comprehensive 
Bungalow Book ever put on the market— 
the Standard’s latest effort. 

“Tt’s A Beauty.” 

Handsome half tones of both exterior and 
interior, with full descriptive data—com- 
plete plans and specifications of which are 
on sale at our office. 


Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


Standard Building-Investment Co. 


340 South Hill Street Los Angeles, Cal. 











Associated Oil Company 





GENERAL OFFICES: 


Sharon Building San Francisco, Cal. 





These 








Pg 
. McNauGHER 


Rosert W. Hunt Jas: 
Jno J. CONE i. 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
BUREAU OF 


INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 


CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
418 MontcoMERY St. 


PITTSBURGH LONDON 
SEATTLE VANCOUVER 


ST. LOUIS 
MEXICO CITY 


NEW YORK 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 








CINDER IN YOUR EYE? 


Coughs, colds, catarrh, pneumonia, pleurisy, rheumatism, 
fevers— 
To say nothing of Burns, bruises, fractures, amputé ations, 
appendicitis — 
ALL are Compensated for IF you 

INSURE YOUR INCOME 
The LARGEST Health and Accident 


Insurance Company in the World— 
Continental Casualty Company 
H. G, B. ALEXANDER, President 
Has Paid $10,000,000 to 400,000 Policyholders 


Costs 's nothing to learn how little “Income Insurance” costs. 





. E. BETTS, Resta: ont Manage r 
Mutual Savings Bi Bldg,. San Francisco 
INSEE Sivan 0552 ale ols sis nsesetoseo ne naa we asin pisisisinlog wins ama wie 
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Now I Lay ME Down To SLEEP or TWILIGHT t MADONNA 
by Jessie Willcox Smith. One of the new pictures in 


Fhe-CoplevPrints 


An exquisite gift for a mother or child 
Prints have for nearly twenty years been 
recognized by artists themselves as the best of art 
reproduction, Permanent as well as beautiful in quality. 
Unsurpassed for gifts and for framing for one’s home. 
Fifty cents to $50.00. At Art Stores or sent on approval. 
i) 

prerserd Cc atalogue sent for 25 cents (st amps accepted). 

0 illustrations, —practically a Handbook of Ameri in 

ee "This c »st deducted from subsequent purc hase oft the prints 
Exhibitions for schools, clubs 
Family Portraits done on p 
daguerreotypes, e types, old photographs, etc, 








pyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON im a toe BOSTON 


f ~ 
O Home Builders 


angk pane MRT 


This Stock Will Soon Be 
Sold—Buy Yours Now 


“Home Builders” stock is now $3.15 per share. 
There are now but few shares for sale. As soon 
as this balance is closed the extra 10° stock divi- 
dend will be declared and each common stockholder 
will then receive one share on each ten, ten shares 
on each hundred owned, 

This extra dividend is a bonus to the stockholder 
as an appreciation for his loyal support of the 
company. This is the only stock the company 
has ever given away and it comes at a time when 
every common stockholder will participate. 


The Extra 10% Stock Dividend with 
regular Cash Dividends will make 
you 16% the first year 


The regular cash divide nds of toc per year on 
each share and the extra 10% stock dividend will 

make your dividend earnings about 16% the first 
ye: ar your money is with the company. Get the 
last financial statement (always made under oath) 
showing the company’s standing. 











Write for Literature 


“Gone Builders GeueralAgry.’ 
Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. 


129 SOUTH BROADWAY 
Los Angeles California | 














In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, 


The Pacific Monthly 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities and colonization companies. The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by SUNSET MAGAZINE and are believed to be trustworthy. SUNSET does 





not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 

If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 
to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the 
SUNSET SERVICE BurREAvu in the editorial section of this magazine. 
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Fontana Lands 


The luscious California ripe olive now in such demand 
thrives in the deep, vigorous Fontana soil. 

Olive and fig groves planted and interset with decid- 
uous fruits at $350 per acre. 

Ideal residence community, world renowned climate, 
beautiful scenery—near the base of “Old Baldy” and 
other peaks of the San Bernardino Mountains. More 
than $1,000,000.00 in public and private improvements. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 





Thomas D. Campbell & Company 
Home Office: 
625 South Hill Street Los Angeles, California 





Or inquire of the nearest Selling Agency. 


8, A. FRENCH & COMPANY, 
54 W. Randolph Street, Chicago. 





Irrigating a young Orange Grove at Fontana DAVIS & G( )ETZ, 


Success with Fruit — 915 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis. 
Fontana lands offer what is needed—fertile soil, abundant 
water, right climate, adequate transportation. ROUNTREE & COMPANY, 


Oranges, lemons and grapefruit grow to perfection in this famous 
and thoroughly proven citrus section—only two hours from Los 
Angeles, on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railroads. 4 : R. W. MUIRHEAD, 

Land planted to order under supervision of expert horticulturist 306 McGreevy Building, Winnipeg. 
at $550 per acre—six years time for payment. 


713 Old South Building, Boston. 
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From the Grower to You 


BIG CALIFORNIA JORDAN ALMOND MEATS 
READY FOR USE AS FOOD OR RELISH 


N ae One Pound 
et Carton 
Solid Almond Net 
Meats for 
$4.00 $1.00 
Prepaid Prepaid 














These magnificent “‘Avonwood Brand’’ Jordan Almonds, raised in the 
foothills of the famous Santa Clara Valley, are superior in size, flavor 
and sweetness to the imported nut---trial order will convince you of 
this --Printed matter on request, 


HAL G. OSBURN 







“‘Avonwood,”’ Los Gatos, Calif. 








ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
Hottest and most curative springs in 
the world. Modern hotel waters. Mud 
highly radioactive. Rheumatism, kid- 
ney and stomach t’oubles successfully 
treated. Resident physician. Altitude 
2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American 
plan table, California’s ideal resort. 

ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO, 


Arrowhead Sprines Calif 











ARIZONA 


GOVERNMENT LAND in YUMA COUNTY 


Rich as the Valley of the Nile 
Abundance of “a dl irrigating purposes 








MORLEY, The head "Man, YUMA, ARIZ. 























Put Metscuan Sr. & Sons, PROPRIETORS 


Complete Equipment 
Correct Service 
300 Rooms, 175 with Bath 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 perday 





Luxury at the Price of Ordinary Service 





“In the Center of Everything” 
Seventh: between Washington and Stark 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





‘Hotel Imperial 





Right from My California 
Orange Grove to YOU! 





- Box of Big, Sweet, $ 1 5 
Tree-Ripened Oranges for = 
Parcel Post or Express PREPAID 


all orders filled 


f——) 


Ready for picking about Dec. rst 
as received. 

A rea treat for yourself or a pleasing Christmas 
gift for a friend—a box containing 24 big, fine, 
delicious, sweet CALIFORNIA ORANGES (16 
Ibs. weight) fresh from my grove, with all their first- 
hand goodness—every orange carefully picked and 
packed and guaranteed of finest quality and to 
keep for 60 days. 

Send money order or dollar bill and 5 dimes or 
your check—your card enclosed if you like. 


cARTHUR J. HILL, Orange Grower 
R. F. D. No. 2 Reedley, California 








Ge Stillwell 


Los Angeles, U.S. A. 

















A Fireproof Hotel All Outside Rooms _—~ Private Bath Each Room 


The Most Modern Popular-price Hotel of America 
Rates with Bath $1.50 per Day and Up 
Special Rates Made to Permanent Guests 
Phones: Home 60297—Sunset Broadway 327 


Cc. H. STILLWELL, Manager 











In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 
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California’s 


Christmas Call 


Far across the snowline’s boundary; leave Old Winter to his wrath! 
Inthe Land of Living Color, trail the Padres’ sun-kissed Path! 


This is an invitation to you! 


It bids you to awake,to break winter’s shackles and harken to 
the call of green hills, and smiling valleys; of fragrant orange 
blossoms; of dreamy drives and glorious highways. It promises 
pleasure on the sunny side of the mountains, where the deep 
blue sea mocks the sapphire of the sky. 


Bring your car along, for California is the Outdoor Garage of 
the Nation! Bring your favorite golf sticks, for California is the 
Golfer's Delight! Bring your swimming togs, for California’s 
beaches are always thronged with happy bathers, Bring your 
tennis rackets, for California’s courts have made America 
famous! 


And remember this—at the end of the journey there always 
awaits one of California’s big, hospitable, homelike hotels. 
There is always comfort and good cheer in these restful havens 
which seem to have enshrined within their walls the sunshine, 
and the splendor of the wonderful valleys and uplifted hills, 
where still linger memories of the romantic past! 





Come! Come now to California! 
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Come, Linger Here 


These restful havens will multiply and make 





complete the winter’s joyousness. 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 


HOTEL VAN NUYS 



























ove ke aca 







hl San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 4 
Al HOTEL ST. FRANCIS HOTEL HUNTINGTON i}: 
San Francisco, California Pasadena, California 
PALACE HOTEL. HOTEL MARYLAND 
to San Francisco, California Pasadena, California 
ge HOTEL OAKLAND ALPINE TAVERN 
es mi Pipe Mt. Lowe, Pasadena 
Pp h 3 
Lake Tahoe, California oe WOOD MISSION 
HOTEL DEL, MONTE aia Tine 
of Del Monte, California Riverside, California f 
e PASO ROBLES HOT STRATFORD INN 
’s SPRINGS Del Mar, California ' 
Ir Paso Robles, California HOTEL DEL ‘ 
a HOTEL ALEXANDRIA CORONADO 
Los Angeles, California Coronado Beach, Calif. 
s These hotels and resorts and their managers are favorably | 
Bs known to the Southern Pacific Company. Information and 
5 literature can be procured from any Southern Pacific office. : 
: You will promptly receive any information you want and 
¢ in addition a peoserelty illustrated book, picturing and i 
describing CALIFORNIA'S Famous Resorts along the Road ‘ 
of a Thouse.d Wonders, if you will send your name and | 
address to SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, Cal. 
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LONG BEACH | 
SANITARIUM 


LONG BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 
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irele Tours | 


A Wonderful 
Steamship Ride 


NEW ORLEANS 
A homelike home where all the objectionable TO NEW YORK 


features of hospital life are eliminated. **One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea’’ 
















JUST THE PLACE FOR A REST 


with all the pleasures and benefits of an 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHODS | ocean voyage. 
BATTLE CREEK CUISINE Fares the same as all rail but include 
your berth and meals on Steamships. 
A STRICTLY modern and up-to-date institution, Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays 
employing all the very latest methods known to from New Orleans and New York. 

‘modern medical science, consisting of the following 
leading features: Special Diet System; Hydrotherapy; A wonderful new train to carry you 
Phototherapy; Thermotherapy; Electrotherapy; | San Francisco to New Orleans in three 


X-Ray; Mechanotherapy; Massage; Diatheramy or days 


Thermo Penetration; Milk Diet and Rest Cure. Also “The Sunset Limited 59 


the finest Electrical and Mechanical Swedish De- 
Operated Daily with no extra fare. 


partment on the Pacific Coast. 


365 happy, sunshiny days for recreation each year; 








few blocks from Pacific Ocean. Mean temperature, Write for illustrated booklets 

», 60 degrees. Best specially trained and experienced and information. 
<>. lady and gentleman physicians together with grad- ' 

ne uated nurses only, compose our medical depart- L. H. NUTTING, General Pass. Agent 
& (an ment. Special Reservations for Tourists. 366 Broadway, New York 
Saito AS P. K. GORDON, General Agent 

2% * i 
“ey, Onn LONG BEACH 32 Powell Street, - Francisco 

%, ". TO. SANITARIUM GROVE KETCHUM, Dist. Pass. Agt. 

% Yn % Y%. LONG BEACH 607 So. Spring Street ‘ 

. = NE eas Los Angeles 
MySay Ma. CALIFORNIA 
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Cruise this Winter— 
South America, 64 Days $300 Up. 


Think of the trips you have taken in the past. 
Decide on the one that gave you the most 
pleasure, that held the greatest interest. 
If you could take another, its equal in every 
way but with the added value lent by novelty, 
you would, wouldn’t you? ‘Then take this 
cruise to South America. 
A beautiful broken coast line, gashed by the mouths 
. of giant rivers, great mountains whose tops disappear 
in the clouds, tropic forests that would delight the 
heart of a Livingstone ora Stanley, flourishing farms, 
and above all, magnificient cities the peers of the 
capitals of Europe—these things you find in South 
America. See them. No written word can do 
them justice. 
Write us today for illustrated book that gives details 
of 64-day cruises that include visits to Bahia, Rio 
de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, 
San Paulo, Petropolis, Barbados and Trini- 
dad in the West Indies, and optional trips 
to Panaina and Valparaiso. Sailings from 
New York every alternate Saturday. 
Cost $300 and up. 
These cruises are made by the new Twin- 
screw S. S. VESTRIS and S. S. VAN- 
DYCK equipped with modern safety de- 
vices and affording passengers the comforts 
of a well appointed hotel. For booklet 
address: 


Lamport & Holt Line 
Busk & Danieis, General Agents 
316 Produce Exchange New York 
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First Class Service 4 Rates: $1.00 Per Day ‘ail Up 


SAN FRANCISCO 


334-342 STOCKTON STREET 








Located in the heart of the business district 
and virtually at the entrance of the Stockton 


Street tunnel, which will be direct route to ry 
Exposition Grounds. Finest View in the City. 4 
Handsomely furnished cozy lobby; ladies’ it 





parlor. A thoroughly up-to-date hotel with 
First Class Cafe in connection. 





220 Rooms Class “A” Building 
200 with Bath Fifteen Stories 
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Going East— 










You, too, will want to travel via 
the Sunset-Katy lines. 





Personally conducted tourist sleep- 
ers San Francisco and Los Angeles 
-- to Dallas, St. Louis and interme- 
diate points. 





Standard sleepers connecting at 
San Antonio for all’ Texas and 
Oklahoma points, Shreveport, 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 


For berths and any other travel information inquire at 
any office of Southern Pacific Company, or write, 


J. T. Bate, General Agent Joseph Mcllroy, Gen’l. Agent, 
612 Trust & Savings Building 613 Hearst Building, 
Los Angeles. San Francisco. 

















Mt. ‘Tamalpais 


over ‘“The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 

a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
from top of Mt. Tamalpais 
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> AMERICA’S GREATEST 


MOUNTAIN SCENIC TROLLEY TRIP 


is only one of the many trips of interest through Wonder- 
land. You had best prepare for your forthcoming journey 
to the land of hearts’ desire by asking for our newest 
booklet—‘“‘Trolley Trips through Wonderland.” It is 
well worth the reading and is yours for the asking. 





No tour of Southern Californis, is complete without you have availed yourself 
of the three greatest personally conducted trolley trips in the world— 
Balloon Route Trolley Trip; Old Mission Trolley Trip; Triangle Trolley 
Trip—Three days’ time and three dollars’ expense will give you the best 
knowledge of the southland obtainable. Let us send you beautiful folders free. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ALASKA 


North America’s Scenic 
Wonderland 


Is beyond question the most interesting and unique 
corner of this Continent, if not of the entire World. 
The trip can be made with perfect ease and luxurious 
comfort on our splendid steel steamships at very mod- 
erate cost. Bookings and reservations are now being 
made for the Summer Tourist Season of 1914—it is 
advisable to secure your accommodations early to avoid 
being disappointed at the last minute, as these Alaska 
S. S. Co. Excursions have become nationally popular 





and travel is always heavy. 


A Choice of Two Trips 


$100 gives you a 14-day trip to Southwestern Alaska, 
including meals and berth—the steamship is your home 
from the time you leave Seattle until you return. 

$66 for a 10-day trip to Southeastern Alaska, touch- 
ing dozens of fascinating points—this includes all ex- 
pense while on board. 


Beautiful Completely Illustrated 
Literature Free 
Let us send you these instructive booklets, telling 
all about Alaska, its quaint towns, inhabitants, their 
customs, shooting, fishing, agriculture, mining and 
other commercial possibilities, including a good map 











of the country. 
For further complete details and literature, write 


Unique Alaskan Picture 


today. 





1 Alaska Steamship Co. 
Suite 509 Lowman Building 


107 CHERRY STREET 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 























Steamer ‘‘Mariposa” 
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See Washington and Alaska 


Investigate their numerous attractions for the pleasure and 
health seeker, farmer, poultryman, dairyman and truck gardener. 
Ask me about any of the cities and towns—their Hotels and the 
wonderfully beautiful health and pleasure resorts in the many 
attractive show places of the Puget Sound country and other 
sections. 

Specific information concerning Alaska and its various attrac- 
tions and resources. Seattle is the gateway to this great rich 
country. 

I will mail free to any address illustrated literature on any city, 
town, or community in Washington, also complete list of literature 
on Alaska, including authentic maps of Washington and Alaska. 

Write today for full details and booklets. 


WASHINGTON & ALASKA DEPARTMENT 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 
218 Globe Block Seattle, Washington 
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— While in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel bullt around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. | 








200 rooms—all facing outward. Suites for families 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 











lHlorerrn, JPrrRry 
Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 








| Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and per- 
manent guests. It is absolutely fireproof and is 

| furnished according to the most modern ideas of 

| luxury, comfort and refinement. It commands 

| a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades 

and the Olympics. European Plan. 

Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 





Waar Pecrye tare” | B. H. BROBST, Manager 
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) 
GRAND PACIFIC TOUR 
&) San Francisco, Papeete (Tahiti), Rarotonga (Cook Island) ca 
S Wellington (New Zealand), Sydney (Australia) 
RETURNING VIA 
w Auckland (New Zealand), Suva (Fiji), Honolulu &y 
SZ) thence to San Francisco or Vancouver @ 
&) 
3 $325.00—First Class Throughout—$325.00 
%) SAILINGS EVERY 28 DAYS iz) 
&) 
= Full particulars and illustrated literature on application a 
&) S 
%® UNION STEAMSHIP Co. & NEW ZEALAND, LT’D. 
&) HIND, ROLPH @ COMPANY, General Agents 
5 679 Market Street San Francisco, Calif. 2 
BIGGIN GIAO AAAI Ollila le lelola) 











HOMESEEKERS 


LOOKING FOR LOCATIONS ALONG THE 


WESTERN, PACIFIC 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE | 


WILL BE INTERESTED IN LEARNING OF THE 


LOW FARES 


IN EFFECT FIRST AND THIRD TUESDAYS EACH MONTH DURING YEAR 1913 
TO 


ALL WESTERN PACIFIC POINTS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE TELLING OF THE OPPORTUNITIES ALONG OUR LINE, 
ALSO GIVING FULL INFORMATION REGARDING HOMESEEKERS’ FARES 


F. A. WADLEIGH E. L. LOMAX 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER ASSISTANT PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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CRUISES 


ORIENT-INDIA by S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons) from New York January 15th, 
1914. Through the Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean, to Bombay and Colombo. Side trips through India, Holy Land and Egypt. 
Stopping at points in Europe, Asia and Africa. Duration 93 days. Cost $700 up. Including 
shore excursions and necessary expenses. 


WEST INDIES-PANAMA CANAL ® $$. Avesta, 22500 
(17,000 tons) during January, February, March and April. Duration 16 to 29 days. Cost 


$145-175 up. Also four 15-day Cruises from New Orleans during January, February and 
March, by S. S. Fuerst Bismarck and Kronprinzessin Cecilie. $125 and up. 


Weekly Saili Cuba, i dutheok 
ATLAS SERVICE (ori visyts Colombia, Costa Rica, ‘Nicaregua, by 
_ new fast Twin-Screw Steamers. 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE @ivcisnd, Por of call) Gi 
braltar, Naples, and Genoa. NILE SERVICE by superb steamers of the Hamburg and 
Anglo-American Nile Company. 
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1915—AROUND THE WORLD, THROUGH PANAMA CANAL. 
From New York, January 31, 1915, by S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons). Duration 


135 Days. Rates $900 up, including shore trips and necessary expenses. 
Write for information, stating cruise. Offices in principal cities 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis San Francisco 
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INVESTORS! 


We are in need of 
HOTELS AND APARTMENT HOUSES 


to satisfy the increasing demand for accommodations for Tourists and Home- 
seekers who are coming to this city in great numbers. » We will gladly furnish 
you with facts and figures, showing that 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


has had a 90% growth in population in 10 years, and will grow even more rapidly 
in the next decade. 

















A FEW REASONS WHY 
Tucson is an ideal field for the 


HOMESEEKER and INVESTOR 


THREE RAILROADS—The Southern Pacific, El Paso and Southwestern 
(Rock Island) and Southern Pacific of Mexico—have made the city 
the most important commercial and jobbing point in the Inland 
Southwest. 

COPPER MINING—Tucson is the center of the world’s richest copper -aining 
section. 

AGRICULTURE—Thousands of acres of “‘desert’” have been developed into as 
fine farming land as lies out-of-doors, and thousands of acres of 
Government land still are open for entry. 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS—The University of Arizona and numerous 


private schools and colleges afford the best educational facilities 
to be found in the West. 


THE CLIMATE IS THE FINEST IN THE UNITED STATES. 352 DAYS 
OF SUNSHINE AND DELIGHTFUL WEATHER IN 1912. 
WHY NOT INVESTIGATE TUCSON ? 
Beautifully illustrated booklets will be furnished free. Address 


Tucson Chamber of Commerce 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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Yosemite 
National 


Bridal Veil Falls 


How many times have you seea a 
picture of these famous falls and 
promised yourself the treat of some 
day seeing the falls themselves? 

The trip to Yosemite National Park 
can be made with every comfort. 

In the heart of the Park, Sentinel Hotel, 
rates $3 to $4 a day; $20 to $25 by 
the week. At the end of the railroad, 
Hotel del Portal, rate $4 a day. 
Write for folder to the Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Company, Merced, Califor- 


nia, or call on any Southern Pacific 


ELM 
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EL PASO, TEXAS, Extends a Welcome to Winter Tourists 





nun | 
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°S a Winter resort, El Paso, Texas, ranks second to none in 
the United States. A delightful climate combined with the 
most modern hotel accommodations makes it possible for 
the traveler to enjoy to the fullest extent the time spent here. By 
trolley and motor many interesting places can be reached in El Paso 
and adjoins. Just across the international boundary line Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico, abounds in quaint people and picturesque places. 
In addition, the Juarez race course—one of the finest on the 
American continent—for 100 
days offers daily a well filled 
program. 


Avail Yourself of the 
Stopover Privilege 


On all of the four transconti- 
nental railroads that pass 
through El Paso stopover priv- 
ileges are allowed. Avail your- 
self of this privilege, if only for 
a day. You will probably de- 
cide to stay longer. 


LL’ considering El Paso as a \/inter resort, consider her climate. 












An average of 329 clear days yearly practically tells you 

what you can expect. The altitude—3760—insures a dry- 
ness that is both healthful and bracing. El Paso’s water supply is 
plentiful and the purest that Nature knows. Briefly summed up, 
a large percentage of El Paso’s population today is made up of 
tourists who took advantage of the stopover privilege and stayed to 
become substantial citizens. ' 





An inquiry addressed to A. W. Reeves, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, El Paso, Texas, will result 
in your receiving interesting literature concerning El Paso especially and the Southwest generally. 
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A Home Awaits You 


/ in California or Oregon 


and there are many opportunities to make 
big things of that Home. 





I have a list covering many lines of 
business openings, all in growing towns 
surrounded by prosperous farming com- 
munities. 


In this list of towns may be the one 
with the business opening and home you 
are looking for. 





White and tell me what business you are 
i interested in and [ will send to you, Free, 
authentic information of the various towns 
in which your business is needed and should 
make good. 





I also have authentic data on many 
tracts of good land—cultivated, uncultivated, 
irrigated, subirrigated and non-irrigated— 
suitable for all classes of farming. This 
data will be sent to you free for the asking. 











R. A. SMITH 
Colonization and Industrial Agent 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 





Room 1119, Union Pacific Building 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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DAIRYING PAYS BIG! 




















Especially does dairying pay big in such localities as Tillamook County, Oregon. There are few such localities in the 
world. The Jersey Isles are similar. A great supply of natural grasses accounts for the big money which the Tillamook 
dairyman finds from his herd. Yet there are but 9,000 dairy cows in this great county. Forty thousand can be as easily 


cared for. 
Besides dairying, Tillamook County has untold riches in timber and fisheries. It is the “playground of the Pacific 
Northwest.” Its bays and mountains are the retreat for thousands of summer campers and vacationists. That all 


counts for thesettler. It makes a market for the small stuff grown on the ranch. 
For further information and reliable literature 


Address TILLAMOOK COUNTY COURT, TILLAMOOK, OREGON 


TILLAMOOK COUNTY, OREGON 

















The contrast between Tulaya@tnusm utente tents 
is even greater. The topogitiuille maritima aN elds 
County gives her every cligricmionmutMcuintae (ss 
to the rigorous north; her Fotyatclme an riimethass 
her many varieties of fertilayinitca et oer ites 
excellent gravity and undelgignmcm Zia yy hamitse 
geographical location a coniuentliT Muti Ce Ole 


markets and her transportation facilities places her in 
touch with the markets of titaawvouce 


Here is the opportunity for Uivaigtieic. ca elite canta 
the dairyman, the stockmanMmitantautaias Caaenit mit 
investor. For free illustrmitartuecentme tactile 
information write Departmananee 


Tulare County [ifehtgeio am bartels 
VISALIA, CNBRYO) en 
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The Citizens of Antelope Valley, banded together 
as the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce, take this 
means of encouraging energetic settlers to get a 
foothold in one of the last moderately priced farm- 
ing sections in Los Angeles County, in delightful 
Southern California. 


Many settlers are already arriving to take ad- 
vantage of cheap land and splendid new openings. 
The Antelope Valley comprises one hundred and 
forty square miles of the finest land now on the 
market. It is not a private land project, but the 
opening up of a large area heretofore left unde- 
veloped for want of irrigation means. There is 
now plenty of water available. 


Land in the Antelope Valley is suitable for alfalfa, 
dairying, hog raising, deciduous and citrus fruits. 
The soil is excellent. The climate is delightfully 
agreeable. The water is the very purest. The 
roads are splendid. 


For further information use the coupon. 
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without 
expense 


of the 
Valley. 


Ca 


Address 


Antelope Valley 


Los Angeles County, California 


Only Three Hours Ride from the Metropolis of Southern California 


[a a ae ee 


= Mr. Irving E. Dodge, Secretary 
aN , CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Lancaster, California 


Please send me 


fu.ther 
to my- 


self, descriptive 
illustrated folder 


Antelope 
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Ashland, Oregon 


THE IDEAL HOME CITY 











We have proved— 


nace MONEY | | | 





Our city is the acknowledged climatic capital of 












Southern Oregon, a railway divisional point, gate- 
way between California and Oregon. Population 








IN FATTENING CATILE 
IN THE 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


Our company was organized to purchase alfalfa lands in 
Imperial Valley, California, and in Arizona; and to PUR 
CHASE, FATTEN and SELL CATTLE and HOGS. As 
a strictly private venture we brought our operations to a 
decided profit producing business before incorporation. 6500. Modern improvements. Splendid schools. 
Mineral springs. Beautiful city par 

















Our company now has $375,785.00 in land, cattle, appur- 
tenances and other property, including ownership of 950 “ruit raising is the chief industry although diver- 
a Ade a 7 fe sified farming, mining, lumbering, ranching, 
acres, — lease on 2,500 acres in alfalfa and a 10-year fj t 1h. 
lease « 000 acres more which we are planting to alfalfa poultry raising are sources of wealt Ashland 
| and sired r feed products apples and peaches have won international recog- 
: — ” . nition. 
We buy range cattle from “periodic ul” ranges, —_ If you are looking for a delightful home city, 
them on cotton seed meal, corn and our perennial alfalfa health, wealth and contentment, Ashland will meet 
pastures, selling them as fat beef in from 4 to 6 months at a with your requirements. 


handsome profit Send today for our booklet. Address 











The sialiiaee of the company as it stands today pays . 

stockholders 7“; besides producing a surplus, No dividends Secretary Commercial Club, Ashland, Oregon 

will ever be paid from a sale of ak and no one will be ’ ’ 

paid by commission or otherwise for the sale of stock. The 

promoters of the Company are its heaviest stockholders 

WHO PURCHASED THE.& STOCK AT PAR AS 

EVERY ONE ELSE MUST DO AT $100.00 PER SHARE. ha : . Se ee 
Re bo purpose of enlarging our scope, buying more land | 
advantageous prices and feeding more cattle, 





WE NEED CAPITAL 

Not only will the proceeds from the fattening of range 
cattle continue to pay bigger and bigger returns, but the 
value of the land we now own and will purchase, will con 
tinue to increase in rapid ratio. For these reasons: 
OUR STOCK IS BETTER THAN MORTGAGES . 
and our competent management, with its experience and 
up-to-date equipment, will double the value of our stock. 


NOTHING is SAFER than LAND and CATTLE 








Our References: 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Los Angeles, California —_ = ] 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK Ou can he p 
Imperial, California 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK in this fight against 
Pomona, California i 
Consumption 


Invest Your Charity in Red Cross Seals 


PACIFIC LAND & CATTLE CO. There’s no better time than the Christmas 


season to show that you appreciate the 
605 DELTA BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. vital importance of this great fight against 


INVESTIGATE by using this coupon TODAY 














consumption. 
Mr. Geo. A. Lathrop, Sec. and Treas. Do your share—by beginning the Red 
Please send me full information concerning operation of Cross Seal habit to-day—and keep it up. 
your company ir. Imperial Valley and Arizona. Do your share toward lightening the 


burden of those afflicted witk consumption. 


Name s - a Put Red Cross Seals on your Holiday and 
Everyday Packages. 
Street No. or Rural Route senaee If you cannot buy Red Cross Seals in your town, write to 


R d _Cross Seal Headquarters, 715 Union Building, 
Washington, D. C. for as many as you wish at 1c. each. 
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There’s Plenty of Water for Irrigating 


SOLANO COUNTY ACRES 


Plenty and to spare. The great Sacramento River alone carries past the 
portals of our county 16,000,000 acre feet of water in the five summer 
months. The rise and fall of the tide in San Pablo and Suisun Bays 
make irrigation by gravity mere play. In the lands farther removed 
from the rivers and bays there is an abundance of underground water 
which is lifted at trifling expense. Plenty of irrigation sy stems now in 
use demonstrate the practicability and cheapness of the Vi ious sorts 
of irrigation systems. Irrigation in this county is a “cinch.” 

But irrigation alone suffices little. Were there not soil and climate the 
abundance of water at our disposal would be of no use whatsoever. 


These are the Big Points in Solano County’s Offering 
to Settlers: 
Strategic geographical location: 
The link between the Coast and Bay counties and the great Sacramento 
Valley. 


A particularly favored Climate: 
Sea-tempered, equable, delightful all through the year. 





An abundance of water: 
A wonderfully fertile soil: 


The cream of the sedimentary deposit from the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, washed down through countless centuries. 


Study these points carefully. Send for further literature. You will be deeply inter- 
ested in Solano County. 


Charles F. Wyer, Secretary Solano County Exposition Commission 


Fairfield, Solano County, California 
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The People of Selma, Kingsburg, Fowler, Parlier, Del Rey and 
Other Towns are 


MAKING MONEY 


Growing Peaches in the Finest Peach District in the World 


Fresno County 


CALIFORNIA 


That is the peach growing district. These towns are 
located in the very heart of it. More than 30,000 acres of 
land are devoted to this crop. They haven’t any monopoly 
on the business either. There is room for thousands of 


people still in this region. 


The great luscious peaches grown here are canned, 
shipped green, or dried. It is a wonderful industry. The 
superb quality has made this section largely devoted to this 


one fruit. It has made thousands of people independent. 


BUT THAT’S JUST ONE OF THE SCORES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Fresno County is the ‘Best of the West’’ for Figs, Grapes, Raisins, Alfalfa, etc. 





But this isn’t all by any means. Fresno County is the 
most wonderful territory in the West. There is room for 
every business and industry in the world. From the 
Sierras to the Coast Range mountains there is every 
variety of climate and, soil, every mineral. 

In the growing and packing of figs, Fresno County leads. 
Many thousands of acres are devoted to fig growing. 
Fresno County produces more than half of the raisins 
grown in the United States. Millions of gallons of wine 
and brandy are produced. 

And there is room for you here, lots of it. We of Fresno 
County are not selfish with our prosperity. We are willing 
for all to share in it. 

Do you want to? 








For further information write to any of the following: 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. | Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce.......Sanger, Cal. | Fowler Chamber of Commerce....... Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. ..Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce....... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........Selma, Cal. | Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce... ..Clovis, Cal. | Laton Chamber of Commerce ....... Laton, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce.... Reedley, Cal. © Kerman Chamber of Commerce... .Kerman, Cal. 
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It calls him to a market place of 
eighty thousand. It calls him to 
the city of first importance in the 
great Sacramento Valley. It calls 
him to a shipping center which 
has all the advantages of rail and 
water transportation to the big 
markets of California and the 
world. 


The court yard of the capitol gives 
a hint of the variety of the products 





The Dome of the State Capitol is the 
Beacon to the Sacramento Farmer 


that are grown within the county. 
Besides the grains and fruits and 
vegetables common to the tem- 
perate climes, here grow the oranges 
and lemons, the figs and olives, the 
raisin grapes and other fruits of 
semi-tropical countries. That 
strawberries are marketed during 
eleven months out of the twelve 
each year gives an idea of the 
productiveness of the soil and the 
equableness of the climate. 





There is room for a great number of new settlers in Sacramento 
County. A comparatively small percentage of the total cultivable 
acreage is now being farmed. We want, we need more farmers. 
You may learn something to your advantage if you will address: 


Immigration Committee, Board of Supervisors 
Sacramento, Sacramento County, California 
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Trinity] |' 


California’s Treasure Storehouse 








Mining — Timber— Agriculture 


Trinity County, in Northwestern California, is first 
in activity, extent and value of hydraulic mines in 
America. Vast deposits of gold, copper, cinnabar, 
asbestos, limestone, coal, iron. 


Trinity County has billions of feet of untouched 
timber which will shortly provide a source of income 
surpassing that even of the mines. A great indus- 
trial awakening is not far away. With it will come 
abundant prosperity in the movement of this vast 
timber wealth. 


Trinity County’s agricultural wealth has only been 
hinted at. The agricultural possibilities have 
scarcely been scratched. Fruits, cereals, vegetables 

—any thing that can be grown in the Temperate 
Zone—thrive in the rich, almost untouched virgin 
soil of the county. Grazing, stock raising and hay 
raising are profitable resources. 


The Prudent Homeseeker °;'"..{\ 


heed to what Trinity County has to offer, before making a 
decision. This advantage is of significant value—Trinity 
County land is cheap and values are sure to increase as the 
population of the county increases. 


Send for our new booklet. It will 
interest you from cover to cover. 


Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
Weaverville, California 
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The 
Home 
Maker 


- will ieee 3 you a long-time loan—you will 

have 20 years to pay for the land and repay 

the loan—you can move on the land at once 

—and your Canadian farm will make you endependent. 


20 Years to Pay 


Rich Canadian land for from $11 to $30 per acre. You pay 
only one-twentieth down—balance in 19 equal annual pay- 
ments, ng before your final paymept comes due your 
will have paid for itself overand over. This advertisement 
is directed only to farmers or to men who will occupy and 
improve the land. 


We Lend You $2000 for Improvements 


The $2,000 loan is used only for erecting your buildings, 
fencing, sinking well and breaking. You are given twenty 
now in which to fully paces of this loan. You pay only the 

anking interest of 6 per cen‘ 








Advance of Live Stock on Loan Basis 


The Company, in case of approved land purchaser who is in 
@ position and has the know ise to take care of his stock 
will advance cattle, sheep and hogs up to the value of $1, 008 
on a loan basis, so as to enable the settler to arts Tree from 
the first on the right basis of mixed farming 
want to wait until you can complete your own palace and 
cultivate your am, select one of our Ready-Made farms— 
developed by C. P. Agricultural Experts—with buildings 
complete, land cultivated and in crop, and pay for it in 20 
years. e give the valuable assistance of great demonstra- 
tion farms—free. 


This Great Offer Based on Good Land 


Finest land on earth for grain growing, cattle, hog, shee 
and horse raising, Gaizving. poultry, vegetables and gener: 
mixed farming, irrigated lands for intensive farming—non- 
irrigated lands with ample rainfall for mixed and grain farm- 
ing. These lands are on or near established lines of railway, 
near established towns. 

Ask for our handsome illustrated books on Manitoba, - 
katchewan and Alberta—mention the one you wish, 
maps with full information free. Write today. 


C.S. THORNTON, Colonization Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Colonization Department 112 W. Adams St., Chicago 


FOR SALE—Town lots in all growing towns—Ask for 
informatjon concerning Industrial and Busi- 
ness Openings in all towns. 


‘-amatooeutoaahuvueosaetesvscaevugsnatagcesnuvaenaevnsecveuvcdesitvetericioeeeaurecavaenneieaeoioentnerntniaty 





: 


The Water Goes F arther 


In irrigating when your land is level and your ditches are 
clean and straight. "You can make new ditches—clean and 
level old ditches—make a dead level seed bed—or throw up a 
border dike—just as fast as 2 horses can walk, if you use the 


20th Century Grader 


Twice across the field makes a smooth level ditch 4 
feet wide and 2 feet deep, with hard sides and a dead 
level bottom. 

This handy machine has a hundred uses on the 
irrigated ranch. Can't break it. A 2-horse, 1-man 
grader that does the work of an 
8-horse machine. 

Send for new Catalogue A. 








574 Stanford Ave., 
Pacific Coast Agents: 
EDWARD 
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R. BACON CO. 
Dept. S., San Francisco, California 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
Springfield, IIL 
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Here’s the Holiday at 
You Are Looking For =.) »-] 





My 


in the Historic City of a Thousand Charms, whose 
sapphire skies arch above a land of sunshine where 
fogs are unknown. 


Outdoor Recreations 


Tennis, golf, polo, motoring, fishing and hunting call to the 

lovers of sport. The city with its magnificent hotels, its 

theatres, schools, churches, meets adequately the necessities 

of modern life—and is worthy of investigation to those 
interested in commercial investments. This country of wonderful 
fertility, offering the last of the reasonably-priced lands, offers 
much to the homeseeker. For full details write 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN ANTONIO 
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An Income-Bearing 


Home 


Doesn’t that appeal to you? Wouldn’t you like a 
comfortable country home onan interurban electric line, 
within an hour’s ride from either of two bustling cities? 
If these cities were the homes of educational institu- 
tions of highest rank wouldn't that strike you, if you 


have children to educate? 








If ten acres provide an annual income of ten per cent on 
the investment besides paying a handsome salary for 
your time, isn’t that worth considering? 
Do you know that the apple growers of the Northwest 
» getting big prices for their crop this year? Do you 
that the outlook for handsome profits in fruit 
raising was never better? 
OACO ORCHARDS offer an investment of exceptional 
attractiveness. This great orchard tract is commanding 
the admiration of horticulturists throughout the North- 
west. OACO ORCHARDS tract is Oregon’s perfect 
orchard. Scientifically selected, planted, cultivated 
ind tended. OACO ORCHARDS represent all that 
can be desired in an absolutely ideal orchard investment. 


The directorate invites investigation as to its financial 
standing, business integrity and character of this in- 
vestment. 


OACO ORCHARDS tracts are offered at prices which 
make this an exceedingly attractive investment. 


Write at once for booklet “The 
Investment Value of an Apple 
Orchard.” 


The Oregon Apple Company 
Box O. B. W. Johnson, Manager 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 
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Let Us Tell You the Story of 
the Man Who Made This Farm 


It is a true story, a “success” story, a story of 
Madera County. It is one of thousands of similar 
accounts of California opportunity, that one may 
find on every hand. What a happy Christmas 
yours would be this year had you made the start 
this man made! 


Three years ago the farm from which this forty was 
taken was being “grain farmed” in a more or less 
haphazard manner. Then the present owner pur- 
chased this forty and began to develop it. He 
paid less than $roo per acre and now he wouldn’t 
listen to an offer of $400 per acre. 


Madera County is chockful of such opportunities. 
We would like to tell you about them. It is a tre- 
mendously big county and there is room for 
hundreds of families. Almost every train brings a 
new settler now. They are getting in on the 
ground floor and they will never have cause to 


regret it. 


Madera County 


wants you, Mr. Anxious Inquirer, to write for fullest in- 
i We have 
nothing to sell but we have a great big interest in seeing 
Madera County populated with a happy, prosperous people. 
So if you will write us and tell us just what you want we 


formation. It is our business to supply it. 


will do our best to help you. 


Address your letters to 


Secretary 


Madera County Chamber of Commerce 


MADERA, CALIFORNIA 
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Monterey County contains some of : } 
the most famous resorts of the Pacific 
Coast. Monterey Peninsula—the 
southern shore of Monterey Bay—is 
famed for its beauty from one end of 
America to the other. Here are some 
noted towns: Monterey—called the 
cradle of California history because 
of its prominence in the early develop- 
ment of the state—Pacific Grove, 
Carmel and half a dozen other com- 
munities. 

The resort section is famous for its 
climate. Three of the twenty-one 
California Missions are in Monterey 
County; two more are barely beyond 
its borders. The one in the picture 
here is the Carmel Mission. 











imate is Essential to Success 


Profitable farming depends largely upon climatic conditions. If the climate pro- 
vides for a continuous growth of vegetation, there is little loss during the year. In 
Monterey County one can plow and plant from November to April. Grain and 
fruits, hay, beets, potatoes, apples, apricots, berries, all these grow at the profitable 
time in Monterey. There is a wide range of choice and the weather helps instead 
of hindering. 


There are a great many opportunities in Monterey County for the successful 
pursuit of agriculture under almost perfect conditions. The hills back of Monterey 
and the little valleys in the folds of the hills offer splendid opportunities. The 
products of Monterey County annually total something like this: potatoes, 
$1,000,000; apples, $1,000,000; sugar beets, $1,000,000; barley, $1,000,000; live 
stock, $1,000,000. These are big figures. They show that there is considerable 
wealth being taken from the soil of Monterey County and even then the County 
is only scratched. There is room for a lot more good farmers and we will be glad 
to put you in touch with opportunities to buy land in our County. 


Write to either of the undersigned organizations for illustrated literature. 





Monterey Chamber of Commerce. .Monterey Mort: Romie: Grange si sisias osevwesiosiasicices Soledad 
Pacific Grove Board of Trade. .Pacific Grove COON SOND 65 6:5 96.0365 0 008 Greenfield 
Kings City Board of Trade...... Kings City Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas 





onterey Count 


CALIFORNIA 
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Growing Apples in the 


BEAUMONT 


CALIFORNIA 
DISTRICT 


IS NOTHING NEW. We have been growing apples 
here for sixty years. Our success is what is attracting 
the world today. The Beaumont District has been 
given a long thorough trial and growers are coming in 
now to take advantage of our early experimenting. 
Beaumont Apples gained fame throughout Southern 
California without our advertising them. The eyes of 
the Southwest have been focused on our district for a 
long time. Now the whole valley and the mesa lands 
are being set to apples and olives and other fruits. It 
won't be very long until all the available acreage is 
put to work. 


Large tracts of land heretofore impracticable for horti- 
culture because water had not been developed are 
ready for planting. An abundance of water awaits the 
horticulturist. This land is being offered at reasonable 
prices. The market has already been established for 
the fruit. 














The Beaumont District has not known 
a crop failure in a quarter of a cen- 
tury; everything grows; soil and 
water of the best; never too hot 





Soqit or too cold. 
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DEEP RICH SUCCULENT 


ALFALFA 


The greatest stock food that comes from the ground! The 
hay crop that makes dairying pay handsome profits. The 
hay crop that swells the bank account of thousands of 


California farmers. 


This field is palm fringed. Splendid orchards surround it 
Orchards of peaches and cherries, plums and walnuts and 


almonds. 


The Lodi Country is one of California’s most diversified, 
most intensified farming districts, truly delightful to the 
eye and promising to the pocket-book. Alfalfa is but one 
of the many products grown. Chickens and the dairy are 
profitable along with the alfalfa field. The income is 
easily doubled when the farmer feeds his own stock. 


How much land are you farming now? How much of an 
income are you obtaining from it? How much did it cost 
you and how‘much is its present valuation? Will it beat a 
twenty-acre Lodi farm? Will twenty acres of your land 


return $2000 per year? 


IN LODI LAND 


there are many farmers making better than $2000 from 
their twenty-acre tracts every year. And we know of no 
district in all California, or all the United States for that 
matter, that comes as near fulfilling every ideal for farming 
as does the Lodi Country. Here are comfort, climate, 
health, easy living, good neighbors, good friends, good 
schools, good churches, good roads. Could you desire more! 


Write for our illustrated booklet. Address 


Secretary Merchants Association 


LODI, CALIFORNIA 
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It’s more fun to Pick Olives i 
Than to Shovel Snow! | 


While some of our good friends over on the other side of the Rockies are clear- 
ing the snow from in front of their doorways we are picking our olive crop. 
Olives are harvested in December and January. Wouldn’t you rather gather 
an olive crop than shovel snow? 

Olives are but one of the money-making products of orchard and field in San 
Joaquin County. Any well informed man in California will tell you that 
San Joaquin is one of the most diversified and one of the greatest wealth pro- 
ducing counties in California. Here’s a county worth your earnest con- 
sideration. It is a garden spot within six hours of San Francisco and the 
San Francisco Bay market. It embraces some of the richest land imaginable. 


There is room for a lot more energetic settlers. 


For further information and illustrated literature address either of the undersigned commercial organizations: 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce....Stockton Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade....... Ripon 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association....Lodi Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade....... Tracy 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade..Manteca Or Board of Supervisors............ Stockton 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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CHEAP APPLE LAND 


Apples can be successfully grown in but few localities. As a consequence, good 
apple land is ordinarily very high priced. Look at the prices asked in the 
established districts! Bearing orchards are bringing anywhere from $500 to 
$2500 per acre. Tuolumne County is ideal for apple culture. Here are the 
foothill lands so prized for fruit culture, affording good air drainage; the soil is 
right and the climatic conditions right. Tuolumne apple land is not quite so 
highly developed as yet, consequently prices are still low. 


TUOLUMNE 


COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


wants homeseekers and settlers to aid in the 
development of its resources. Besides fruit land 
there are many thousands of acres suitable for 
general farming, truck farming, grain farming, 
stock raising, etc. 

















Write for literature. 














The Land Owns the Water 


Maybe that doesn’t mean much to you. It means a lot to the California farmer. Out here 
water, in the irrigation districts, is worth more than the land, ofttimes. Without the water the 
land isn’t worth much. There is a big difference in Irrigation Systems. The irrigation districts 
in Stanislaus County are organized under the Wright and Bridgeford Acts, wise California 
irrigation laws that allow the land owner to own and control the water. It is one of the big 
things in California. It has made Stanislaus County a winner. 


We have called our county “Sunny Stanislaus, The Kingdom of the Small Farmer.”” That sums 
up about as succinctly as it is possible to sum up all that we have to offer—sunshine, pure air, 
health, wealth, contentment, big returns on small acreage, intensive farming. Dairying, fruit 
raising, poultry raising, truck farming, and similar agricultural and horticultural pursuits pay 
big money in Stanislaus County. 


For further information address 


SECRETARY STANISLAUS COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 


MODESTO ST ANISL AUS COUNTY CALIFORNIA 
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It wants you if you are a wide-awake, hustling homeseeker. If you are looking for 


climate, home comfort, returns on your money invested, you will find all these rolled 
into one in Shasta County, California. Here we have all that combines to make a pros- 
perous, law-abiding, contented community. 

Opportunities are measured by comparative conditions. 
conditions are equal and transportation and market accessible, it is a matter of com- 


If soil, water and climatic 


parative soil values and price of land. 

We believe that Shasta County has greater advantages for the orchardist, the 
horticulturist, the agriculturist, the manufacturer, the mine operator, and the lumber 
man than any other section of California. 

We invite the homeseeker and investment seeker to investigate the natural resources 
and undeveloped opportunities of Shasta County. 

We believe the future gives greater promise in Shas‘a County than elsewhere, 
therefore we feel that we are giving you a bona-fide tip wher. we ask you to investigate 


our county now. In fact, we believe that we are almost doing you a favor to call our 


county to your attention. 





We suggest that you get busy at once and write for our literature. J+ vill put you 
in touch with actual conditions in diversified Shasta County and it may mean that 


through this booklet you will be able to get in direct touch with your fortune. 











If you are interested write either of the undersigned organizations and ask for a 
Shasta County 64-page illustrated booklet. 


REDDING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
ANDERSON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ANDERSON, CALIFORNIA 
OR CLERK OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, REDDING, CALIFORNIA 


d Shasta Wants You 
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They show something of the fertility of Jackson County 
soil. Here are grown, besides the fruits for which 
Jackson County is famous, all sorts of farm products. 
Corn is one of these products. There is a lot of land 
suitable for general farming and the returns are far in 
excess of those from land as farmed in many eastern 
states. 


And as to Fruit — 


Jackson County is almost in a class by itself. The 
Rogue River Valley is known far and wide as the real 
apple and pear country. There is no doubt about its 
place in the fruit world. This Valley is the criterion 
by which all other fruit sectionsinthe Pacific Northwest 
are measured. This year the fruit ranchers of the 
Rogue River Valley are reaping splendid rewards from 
their orchards. The crops are good and the prices 
such as to insure handsome returns. 


Here too is a point to consider—the government experts 
have found but one person to every quarter of a square 
mile in Jackson County. Of course that doesn’t mean 
that all the people are scattered regularly a quarter of 
a mile apart. But it does mean that there is a lot of 
land not under cultivation and that there are many 
opportunities awaiting farmers and horticulturists in 
this county. 


Write at once for our booklet. Ask all the questions 
you wish. It is our business to answer you fully and 
truthfully. 


Jackson County Court 


JACKSONVILLE 
OREGON 


In the Rogue River Valley 














There’s a Great Difference Between 


| The Atlantic and the 
Pacific Coast Lines 


Look at the map of the United States. Compare the 
ports of the Atlantic with those of the Pacific. Can 
| you count a dozen deep sea harbors on the Pacific 
| Coast? 

Does it need argument to convince you of the value of 
one safe deep sea harbor for a distance of eight hundred 
miles along the Pacific Coast? 


COOS BAY 


IS A SAFE DEEP-SEA HARBOR 


The story of Coos Bay is summed up in these resources: 
The Ocean Harbor of Coos Bay 
100,000,000 Feet of Timber Tributary 
A great natural dairying country 
Splendid fruit and agricultural land 
Great deposits of coal 
Commercial fisheries 
Summer resort attractions unequaled 
A mild delightful year-round climate. 


There you have the things that have made the Coos 
Bay District forge ahead of the railroad. But it is 
coming. The rails will soon be laid. The one shipping 
| link is thus completed and Coos Bay will have Railroad 
Transportation with Water Transportation Compe- 
tition. 
Land is still cheap. Our advice is that you get in line 
now and take advantage of Coos Bay opportunities. 


Write to either of the undersigned 
organizations for literature. 





| MARSHFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

| Marshfield, Oregon 

NORTH BEND COMMERCIAL CLUB 
North Bend, Oregon 
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We'll Take Care of You 


Kern can take care of 200,000 persons seeking homes—not the kind who are content to 


struggle and skimp—but those who are looking for prosperous homes in a progressive upbuild- 
ing country. Kern County is the ideal spot for diversified as well as intensive farming. 
Here we grow anything—pumpkins, melons, alfalfa, apples, ramie, roses, oranges, onions, 
anything that will grow anywhere will grow in Kern County. 

Stock raising is one of Kern’s big industries. The yearly value of beef shipments is 
$2,000,000. Fifty per cent of California’s meat supply comes from this county. Then there 
are dairy products and alfalfa and fresh and dried fruits and oranges and figs and grapes and 
all those other products which have made the San Joaquin Valley famous. 

This advertisement means nothing to you, unless you are interested in a new home. Tf you 
are interested in a new home, you want to move to a place which has the essentials of agri- 
cultural success—and that means soil, water and climate. Kern has them all. The only 
thing that Kern lacks is population; that’s why we are talking to you. There are a million 
and a half acres of farm land in Kern County and less than half a million acres in improved 
farm land. The most successful colony in the county is but six years old, so you see there is 
plenty of room for settlers. Prices are still low; they cannot remain so long. 





Send for our booklet—64 pages with beautiful 
illustrations which tells all about Kern County and 
its resources. Better send for it today; free for the 
asking. 


Address all correspondence to 


Secretary Kern County Board of Trade, Bakersfield 


KERN COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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A Sonoma County Christmas 


It is so different from the ordinary Christmas. The tree is there and the happy kiddies 
are there, but the tree is vutside the house and the kiddies, minus overcoats and furs, 
are dancing gleefully on the green grass. The rigors of winter are unknown to them. 


The snow is on the distant mountain tops, but that doesn’t keep old Santa away. He 
comes just the same and his pack is full, for the folks in Sonoma have plenty and to 
spare and they give old Kris Kringle a big boost. 


Sonoma is a wonderful county. It is famed far and wide for its fruit. It is famed too 
for its beautiful home sites and its delightful scenery. “Sonoma” is an Indian word, 
which translated means ‘“The Valley of the Moon.” Pretty sentiment, isn’t it? And 
yet Sonoma has all the beauty that such a phrase conjures from the imagination. 


You ought to know more about Sonoma County. Address any of the undersigned 
organizations: 


Sonoma County Development Association, Santa Rosa Sonoma Chamber of Commerce, Sonoma. 

Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce, Santa Rosa Guerneville Improvement Club, Guerneville. 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce, Healdsburg. 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce, Sebastopol Windsor Chamber of Commerce, Windsor. 
Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce, Cloverdale Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce, Glen Ellen. 





Send for our 
beautiful book- 


— — 


**The Chosen Home of 
Wizard Burbank’’ 


let, which gives 
a mighty good 
idea of our 
county. 


California 
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Introduction to Douglas, Arizona—El Paso and Southwestern Depot 


Are You Ready to Learn 


of a western community whose mining, agricultural and scenic resources are but in their infancy; whose rapid growth 
is in itself a producer of wealth; whose chief center already has a population of over 13,000; whose buildings have all 
been reared from a sagebrush plain since 1901 and are therefore modern; whose location is in a valle +y itself a plateau 


3955 feet above sealevel? THEN INVESTIGATE 


DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 


The Gateway of Two Republics 
The Smelter City of Arizona—Greatest Copper Producing State of the Union 


There is a combination of climate, resources, mineral, agricultural and com- 
Our Growth Record mercial, scenic beauties, sporting pleasures, advantages of location and quick 

by post-office receipts communication, that is a lure to tourist and motorist, a fascination for the 
homeseeker and an attraction to the investor and capitz alist. 








Established April, 1901. 






3 months 1901......... $110.28 DOUGLAS HAS: 

Yearending June 30, Ten miles of street car lines—broad gauge. Value of two smelters, $12,300,000. 
1902 $ 2,201.32 1908 $18,859.90 Smelter payrolls carry 1,850 men. Division offices of two railroads. _Popula- 
1903 6,559. 30 1909 19, 398.19 tion of 13,473. School attendance 2,663. (We claim the best schools in the 
1904 11,299.73 1910 20,878.77 State.) Three banks with deposits over $2,000,000. Two daily papers; 


11 
1905 13,240.84 1911 20,522.26 municipal light and water. Low Tax and Insurance rates. 
1906 15,214.04 1912 21,424.44 

1907 18,021.86 1913 26,427.31 








Douglas is a Queen City in a Land of Exceptional 
Resources. Its Past Growth 
Startles; But Develop- 
ment Has Only Just 
Begun. 











Get in touch with our people; 
they are all satisfied boosters 
for th eir home community. 
Send for a daily paper; 
our Chamber will 
supply it for the 
asking. 
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A Million Pounds of Butter a Year 


Ag 














Every year Yolo County dairymen sell a million pounds of butter; enough butter 
to butter ten million loaves of bread; enough butter if moulded into one pound 
squares and placed end to end to reach over 140 miles in length. That is some 
butter, isn’t it? Yolo County dairymen and stockraisers think they have a mint. 
And they have too. Their success is due to the rank growth of rich alfalfa. 
Alfalfa does no better anywhere than in Yolo County. Here the farmers get 
three and four crops a year and they cut from one to three tons to the acre. The 
alfalfa crop comprises five-sixths of the entire hay crop produced in Yolo County 
and is valued at $500,000 annually. 


Livestock, poultry and bees to the value of $13,000,000 are raised every year 
in this county. Yolo is greater in land area than the state of Rhode Island and 
has within its borders the largest contiguous body of unbroken fertile land in the 
state of California. 


Write at once for literature and get in touch with opportunities in this county. 


Yolo County Panama-Pacific Exposition Commission 
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THE Mimbres Valley AlfalfaFarms Co. 


OPERATING IN THE HEART OF NEW MEXICO’S RICH, VIRGIN PLATEAU COUNTRY, 


To pred: business farmer of other lands exceptional opportunities to acquire 
a producing farm that will pay good interest on the investment in a 
country where 


L AN VALUES ARE INCREASING RAPIDLY AND IRRIGATION 
IS EASY AND PROFITABLE 


Comforts, including a most healthful climate, good 
AND HOME water, good society, electric light, in fact all modern 
conveniences are possible—yea are now enjoyed. 
In southwestern farms, protected by State 
BARGAINS Land Commission, on a trans-continental rail- 
road, with good markets, whether crops, 


whether forage, grains, fruits or vegetables, are unfailing, are becoming 
scarcer every day. : 
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Get information on our 10-, 20- and 40-acre farms sold on 
installments. 


They spell INDEPENDENCE 


Two days ride from Chicago; one day from Los Angeles. 


Our References: The farmers themselves of the 
Mimbres Valley; get in touch with them. 
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Closing of the 
Subscription 


Lists 


YOU WILL PAY $29.00 LESS 
for the new Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica if you subscribe at once 
than you will have to pay if you 
delay. 


THE DIRECT SALE to the public 
is about to be terminated, the 
price raised, the monthly pay- 
ment system abolished, and the 
work will then be sold only 
through agents and booksellers 
for cash. 


THE DIFFERENCE to you will be 
an increase in price of $29.00 to 
$50.00 a set, according to bind- 
ing, and an immediate outlay of 
the full cash price instead of 
only $5.00. 


WHY THE PRICE 


You may think that it would suit you better to 
take your own time about subscribing for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and may wonder why 
the sale at the present prices should not be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

Do not forget that, from the first, every advertise- 
ment of the new edition has stated that the current 
prices were “temporary,” and that the book would 
ultimately be sold at $7.50 per volume, the stan- 
dard price at which previous editions were pub- 
lished. 

The increase from $4.75 to $5.75 a volume now 
announced will be followed by a further increase 
to $7.50. You cannot, therefore, think that you 
have alegitimate grievance because you have looked 
upon $4.75 a volume as a permanent price. 

Furthermore, you never would have had the 
chance you now have to get the book at $4.75 if it 
had not been that the sale, from the beginning, was 


No more monthly payments. 
Increase in price of $29.00. 


The End of a 
Great Offer 


The Eleventh Edition of the Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica, published by the 

Cambridge University Press, of Eng- 
land, has now been widely distributed 
in all parts of the world, 54,725 sets 
having been sold to October 25. 

The original plan, as announced from 
the first, was to give widespread pub- 
licity to the offer of the work at very 
low prices and on exceptionally easy 
terms when it was fresh from editors 
and contributors. A rapid sale under 
these conditions was regarded as the 
best way to popularise the great library 
of universal reference and to establish 
its reputation firmly. 

Now that this has been done, a continu- 
ous but slower sale at the higher prices, 
for cash, through agents and booksellers 
only, will be more profitable and less 
troublesome, from every point of view. 

Formal announcement is therefore made 
of the termination of the sale at the 
present low prices and under present 
conditions. In England the sale will 
be closed on December 20, and in the 
United States and Canada very shortly 
thereafter. 


MUST BE RAISED 


based upon the theory of a low price and convenient 
terms to early buyers and a substantial profit from 
later buyers at a higher price. 


THE PRESENT PRICE COULD 
NOT BE PERMANENT 


Look at the figures in the case as you would look 
at any figures in connection with your own business. 
The preparation of the 11th edition cost $1,500,000 
before a copy of it was printed for sale. Fourteen 
or fifteen years of continuous sale is as much as 
can be counted upon in the case of any one edition; 
and during that time the purchasers of the book 
must share among them the payment of that 
$1,500,000 in addition to paying the manufactur- 
ing and selling costs and a profit fairly commensu- 
rate with the risk of such a large capital. 


AN ORDER FORM WITH PRESENT LOW PRICES WILL BE FOUND ON THE LAST PAGE OF THIS NOTICE 


DECEMBER 1913 
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NO MORE MONTHLY PAYMENTS. A RADICAL CHANGE 





It would be absolutely impossible to make such 
a book and get back the plant cost from a sale at 
$4.75 a volume. Library editions of non-copy- 
right standard authors, on which there is no plant 
cost at all for manuscript, are invariably sold for 
more than that, and are printed on much cheaper 
paper, are muchless richly bound, and are much 
less costly in every way to manufacture. Each 
volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica contains 
more matter and more illustrations than 15 books 
of ordinary size. And itis, by universal consent, 
the ‘‘handsomest book in the world,” the ‘‘acme 
of perfection in book-making,” apart from the 
value of its contents, 


PRE-ARRANGED “PERIODS” 
OF SALE 


On the other hand, to have fixed the price at $7.50 
a volume from the beginning, while it would have 
paid a good profit, yet it would have meant a 
comparatively slow sale for the book. Its value 
to readers in general would not have been as fully 
recognised as it is to-day for at least five or six 
years to come, and therefore the object of the pub- 
lishers—to make the work widely known and con- 
stantly used by a great many people—would have 
been defeated. 


The plan of sale that was adopted—the plan by 
which you can to-day get the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica at less than a fair price for such a book— 
was to divide the distribution of the book into 
two distinct periods: first, a rapid sale at a low 
price direct to the public, then a slow but steady 
sale at a higher price through agents and book- 


sellers. 


The first of these periods, now nearly at an end, 
has already justified the expectation that the new 
edition would have a large sale, which would 
firmly establish its reputation as the greatest work 
of reference and practical information, 


It may seem to you that there is one weakness 
in such a plan of sale: that the public would be 
shrewd enough and alert enough to do all the buy- 
ing before the change came, and that afterwards 
there would be no demand, 


But how about your own case? You knew, when 
vou did not secure the book as soon as its issue 
Was announced, that you were running some risk 
of losing the opportunity. You have not yet 
bought it, or you would not be reading this adver- 
tisement. 


Perhaps you will sign the order form to-day, 
or you may continue to put the matter off, and 
you may finally purchase under less favorable con- 
ditions. If you had made your purchase last sum- 
mer, you would have had the use of the work 
during the last three or four months, so that you 
have already lost something by your failure to act. 
And thousands of people will fail to act, until the 
low prices have ceased to exist. 


WILL YOU DELAY—OR WILL 
YOU ACT? 


This description of the plan of sale has enabled 
you to see that the present offer could not be made 
if all those who are sure to buy the book ulti- 
mately were to accept the offer now. This very 
advertisement is printed with the expectation that 
the warning it gives will be neglected by thousands 
of those to whom it is addressed. Otherwise 
it would forestall the sale of the book for some time 
to come. But an essential part of the plan of sale 
is the belief that while these closing advertisements 
will induce many thousands to buy, it will move 
many more thousands only half-way towards the 
point of buying the book. 


If you have got that far, if you have made up 
your mind that it would be best for you to buy the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica now, there is not much 
probability that you will fail to buy it in the long 
run, even if you wait until it has become much 
less easy so to do. 


“CONDITIONAL PURCHASE” 


Before it is too late to buy it on the present terms, 
you can ascertain, by actual experiment, how use- 
ful it will be to you. 


It may be that the question in your mind, as you 
consider the purchase of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, is a question about yourself, rather 
than about the work. You may say: “I know 
that it is an admirable book, but shall I really use 
it if I buy it?”’ 

Under ordinary circumstances, that question might 
be left to answer itself. But a way is now pro- 
vided by which you can answer that question 
yourself, and answer it decisively. This is by an 
actual examination of the volumes themselves, 
putting them to any test you may choose, You 
will then discover whether the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica will be as useful and as attractive to 
you as it is to thousands of others. The question 
is one which you ought to settle at once, in order 
that if you do purchase you may do so before the 
price is increased and the monthly payment sys- 
tem discontinued. 

It has been arranged that a limited number of copies 
may be “conditionally ” purchased, 


A LIMITED OFFER 


The subscriber under this arrangement will be af 
liberty to return the volumes and the bookcase after 
10 days’ use, and to claim a refund of $3.75 from 
the $5.00 sent with his order, the difference to 
be applied to return freight charges. 

This special privilege can be secured only for the 
present, and only by endorsing the order form 
with the words “‘Conditional Purchase.” To this 
rule no exception can be made, as it is essential 
that the copies supplied on these terms should be 
carefully noted, and should bear but a small pro- 
portion to the total number of copies now ready 
for immediate delivery. Those who have already 
made up their minds cannot be kept waiting in 
order that a special facility should be accorded te 
those who are still hesitating. 
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IN THE SALE OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





he \dleal Christmas Present 


("Intending purchasers who desire delivery by Dec. 24th are re- 
quested to make EARLY USE of the Order Form on the next page 


OR many reasons it is natural that the new edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, in the compact and attractive form of the India 
paper impression, should commend itself as a Christmas present— 
or that the season of buying and giving presents should be made an appro- 
priate occasion of carrying out an intention of acquiring the great work. 


IN THE HOUSE It is, forone thing, such a possession as appeals to ALL the members 
of a household to which it is introduced. It may be given, for in- 
stance, as the particular property of one among the elder members of a family, but the 
young peoplewill havetheir shareofit. Indeed, to judge fromthe letters which have been 
received by the publishers, the attraction and value of the work are particularly appreci- 
able wherever there are young peopleat hand. Those who havepurchasedthebook for their 
own use find an added pleasure in the readiness with which their children take to reading 
and consulting it; while others, who have made the purchase for the sake of their child- 
ren, express themselves as very sensible, also, of the service it renders in their own case. 





** I bought two copies for the benefit of my two sets of grandchildren’? wrote Dr. C. 
W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard. ‘‘I find them altogether admirable, and 
my grandchildren, who are at the most inquisitive ages, are of the same opinion.’’ 


At the Present Price the Cheapest Book ever Published 


The new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
with its 44 million words, equals in contents 440 vol- 
umes of ordinary octavo size, each containing 400 
pages, with 250 words to the page. 

If some of these books cost $1.50, some $2.00, and 
some $5.00, and if $2.50 were taken as the average 
price, the total cost of the collection would be $1,100, 
more than 7 times the present price of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, yet no such _ collection— 
nor of double that number—would approach 
in usefulness to the complete library afforded 
by this new edition. 

In respect of the great value received for the 
price paid, the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is comparable only to other editions 
of the same work—and at its present price, the 
new edition costs $3.00 a volume less than did 
the 9th edition, which was published at $7.50 a 
volume. Even when the present price is increased 
by $29, therefore, the new edition will still cost 
much less than the standard price charged for 
the 9th edition, although there are fully 300,000 
words more to the volume in the new edition. 

The new Encyclopaedia Britannica is a vast 
storehouse of human thought, learning and 
achievement, by the greatest authorities. The 
purchaser obtains not a mere work of reference 
for occasionil consultation, but a complete li- 
brary for practical use and constant reading. It 
is as if he were purchasing between 400 and 500 
selected volumes of the utmost interest and use- 
fulness, volumes that take theplace of other books 
suchas he might buy—with this great difference, 
that he pays about one-seventh of the amount 
he would spend were he buying separate books. 

Thus the reader who, for example, buys, on 


fairly regard himself as doing 16 years’ book-buying 
when he subscribes forthe new Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica—16 years’ book-buying at a seventh of the ordi- 
nary cost—and he obtains the whole of his books at 
once, for an immediate outlay of— 


Only $5.00 





No. 1. BOOKCASE 
Single Tier. Solid Mahogany 
HE Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition, is fA. 


copyright in all countries subscribing to the 
Bern Convention by the Chancellor, Masters and 


an average, say, thirty books in the year, may _ Scholars of the University of Cambridge, England. 





fon ser rerusnay 
ABSOLUTE TERMINATION (.32:2..) 


Of the sale of the New ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA—1I1th Edition, 29 
volumes (published by the Cambridge University Press of England). 


FOR A SHORT TIME, The present offer: per volume, $4.75. The Complete Set—29 


volumes, delivered for a first payment of only $5.00. Sold Direct to the Public. 


AFTER THIS SALE, $5.75 a volume. Full payment in cash. No more Monthly 
Payments. Through Agents and Booksellers only. 


INDIA PAPER AND ORDINARY PAPER The extraordinary compactness, flexibility, and 

lightness of the India paper edition, in its var- 
ious bindings (occupying a cubic space of but 2 feet), immediately appealed to the general public. Of the 
54,725 sets already bought, 914% have been on India paper and only 84% (these being chiefly for public 
institutions) on ordinary paper, the same as that used for the old 9th Edition. 





THE BINDINGS Of the bindings, the dark red full morocco edition forms the handsomest addition 
to any library, worthy a collection of the most expensively-bound books; the dark 
green sheepskin, by its extreme flexibility, the ease with which it is handled, and its comely appearance, 
has proved by far the most popular with the general public; the cloth binding has been regarded as entirely 
satisfactory by those who had 
to choose the cheapest form. 
ae? There is also a_ beauti 
Form of Subscription for the LAST SALE on the | binding (India paper) —_ 
Instalment System and Before the Price is increased | limp velvet suede, Prayer 
Book style, round corners, gilt 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., edges. Having extreme flexi- 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. bility, the backs may be folded 
Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 volumes, back against each other and 
published by The Cambridge University Press, of England. I enclose$____ the volume may. be doubled 
being ( first payment ) and I agree to send the second and all subsequent payments up and slipped into a coat 
payment in full ‘ aay We eae nocket. 
on the corresponding day of each following month until payment is complete, in accord- pocke 
ance with the style of binding and the terms of payment indicated by the X I have placed 


in one of the squares below, showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep the 
books, but the title does nut pass to me until the total amount has been paid. Terms, AN ORDER FORM 
F. O. B. New York. 


Please indicate style of binding desired by marking a cross X in one of the is printed opposite. It should 
squares shown below. 


; be cut off and mailed at once. 
INDIA PAPER one 
Strongly recommended, especially in After this Sale these The reader, unless he wishes 


the Leather bindings. Prices will be to deny himself and, it may 
LJ ae ey Soren. be, his children the posses- 
on eee le $29.00 hepa sion of the most wonderful 
_ i$ $166.75 cash. book in the world, has before 
Gash Price . . . 3 . . 187.95 , him a simple alternative: 
CJ FULL SHEEPSKIN (flexible). He can purchase the new 
37 monthly payments of ; m at, $36.50 more, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
a 2 oe i.€., NOW for $4.75 a volume, 


~ $203.25 cash. and while the option of mak- 
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ash Price 


; ing monthly payments is still 
[| FULL MOROCCO (flexible). open to him. 

7 monthly payments of . 5.0 $50.00 more, OR, 
- 5 $967.50 cash. he can obtain the Work 
LATER, from an agent or 
bookseller, for $166.75 cash, 
and proportionately higher 
prices in the better bindings. 


Should you for any reason 
contemplate purchasing the or- 
dinary, or thick, paper impres- 
1S sion, please write for a special 

iness address. § order form. The present cash 

’ If you wish to havea book« ise for the India paper impression, please mark a cross X prices are Cloth $130.50 (to be 

- th tthe te, old oo a : $14.50 cash (or 3 monthly payments of $5.00 after increased $29.00), or 29 month- 

payments for the book are completed). ly payments of $5.00. Also 

[] (2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 each). bound in Half-Morocco and 
Full Morocco. 























‘I feel bully today, I slept only 
four hours last night.’’ 


This customary morning greeting of the great inventor after one of the big 
days he delights in, gives an insight into his wonderful recuperative powers, 
which enable him to ‘‘come back’’ constantly, with undiminished 

vim and energy, after the most arduous work. 


To realize how fully Mr. Edison lives up to his soubriquet of 

“the Human Dynamo,’’ you must read the intensely inter- 
esting account of one of his ordinary days (a mere 
eighteen hours or so) in 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 


AND THE 
WORLD’S ADVANCE 


for December 


Mr.W.H. Meadowcroft, the author, has worked for years side 

by side with the great inventorandenjoyshisconfidence. He 

is, therefore, able to give you an intimate view of Mr. Edison 
through every moment of his long and strenuous day. From 

the time the great man arises in the morning until he retires, 

far into the night, you will follow his goings and comings; be with 
him in his laboratory, shop and test room; so close that you get a 
glimpse, even, of his wonderfully interesting mail from all over the 
civilized world and read the queer and freakish problems pro- 
pounded tohim. With Edison it is half an hour here, twenty 
minutes there, ten minutes another place, meeting instantly and 
squarely a staggering number of difficult situations and intricate 
problems. You will wonder at the many things he does in a day 

and how he makes évery minute and every second count. 


Among other stirring articles in this same issue 


Now On Sale At Your Newsdealer’s 


are: Dr. Carrell’s Living Machine—First Photographs of Schroeder-Stranz 
Expedition—Electrocution in Arkansas—Filming a Raid on Moonshiners—Uncle 
Sam as a Motion Picture Man—Fighting Forest Fires—Attacked by “‘The Little 
Ice Devils’’—Batson’s Trans-Atlantic Flyer—Magic Flats—World’s Mortar Fire 
Record—Electric Dynamite Truck in City 

Streets—Iron Making in Central Africa— 

and these are only typical of the 


200 Fascinating Subjects 


of devouring interest which, with 


i 200 Absorbing Ulustrations FF 


GNOEAWOOD & UNDERWAOD, give you one of the most interesting of ind 
Magazines. Just note this brief sum- A DAY 
a mary of good things: 
MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT of latest photo plays and stories with all the fas- 
cinating details of motion picture production. 
WORLD’S PICTURE GALLERY of striking photographs from everywhere. History in 
the making. Wonderfully interesting. 
THE GREAT ELECTRICAL SECTION tel's simply and entorteiniesly the fascinating 
story of electricity and how to make and dothings with it yourse 
MANY OTHER LIVE ARTICLES on modern progress in all lines. ‘vivid, living pictures 
and stories of the world in action—interesting—educational—uplifting. This immense 
entertainmentof 128 Pages—200 Subjects—200 Hlustrations—awaits you in 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY =: WORLD’S ADVANCE 


for December 15c a Copy 
Get It Today From Your Newsdealer. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and 
your own name and address with lic for a copy postpaid 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 350 No. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ALBERTA 


These two Western Canadian Provinces are today developing 
very rapidly. The opportunities are numerous and varied, and 
certainly worth investigating. Some of them of good new towns 
on new railroads; farm lands; timber and coal lands. 

Ihave just returned from an extended trip of investigation through 
Alberta (Western Canada) and have some very interesting and 
helpful facts to give Sunset Readers concerning the country and 
the impressions I formed. Enclose 10c to cover postage, for 
literature and full information. State definitely what you are 
interested in, so that I can reply specifically. 


W. F. COLEMAN 


Canadian Manager Sunset, The Pacific Monthly 
730 Rogers Building Vancouver, British Columbia 


P. S.—I can supply free details and maps of the wonderful Peace 
River country on request. 








A Real Home 


Are YOU looking for a REAL HOME? A place where you will want to remain even 
after you have made enough to quit. A place where a man with a little capital and plenty 
of energy is sure of a living—and more. A place where nature annually blends heat and 
cold, rain and sunshine in such a manner as to produce the luscious fruits and vegetables that 
command the profitable prices of the world’s best markets and make living a delight. A 
place where an ample irrigation system absolutely insures YOUR crop and YOUR income. 
In fact, if you are looking for one of nature’s BEST places you should investigate 


“RICHLANDS” 


our select Fruit and Farm land section in Okanagan Valley region in Central Southern British 
Columbia—Canada. A district of good soil, good climate—churches, schools, good roads and 
other necessities of a profitable and enjoyable existence. 

Your name and address on the coupon will bring full particulars and proof. You'll be sur- 
prised how quickly this will reach you if you send NOW. 

















Kindly send me fll information on Richlands y North American Securities, Limited 
Capital Paid Up $1,330,000 
NAME ___ — 
‘ VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 
oe Saar ove ‘*Reliable Agents Wanted—Liberal Commission’’ 
Crry STATE —S 
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8% Mortgage Investments 


For the past few months this Corporation has offered ““SuNSET’’ readers some 
attractive real estate investments with very gratifying results. At the same 
time we have drawn attention to mortgage securities on improved Vancouver 
Real Estate and from the large number of enquiries that have resulted we 
are convinced that a great many investors in the United States and Canada 
are looking for just this class of security, and we have therefore decided to 
feature our Mortgage plan in this issue. 

The investments we offer are backed by over a quarter of a century’s 
experience in the investment field of Western Canada, during which time this 
Corporation has built up a reputation through its sound conservative business 
methods that has given it a position in Western Canada financial circles 
second to none. 

Our Mortgages are based on improved Vancouver City real estate yield- 
ing 8% on residential property and 6% to 7% on down town business Blocks, 
extending over a term of three years with interest payable in quarterly install- 
ments. A careful inspection of every property submitted for loan is made 
and only 50% of our valuation is loaned. We also require that the property 
shall produce an annual net revenue equal to double the interest on the 
Mortgage and that Fire Insurance for at least the amount of the Mortgage 
shall be carried, with loss payable to the investor in case of fire. In addition 
to this our Attorneys pass on each title, and only where their report shows it 
to be perfectly clear of any encumbrance is a Mortgage granted, and it is then 
registered as a first charge against the property in the Government Land 
Regis:ry Office. 

Our investments will therefore stand the most rigid investigation and you 
will find them as sound as any investment you may be offered; at the same 
time yielding a higher rate of interest. 

If you are interested in getting a larger return on your Capital than you 
at present receive with absolute security we shall be pleased to have you write 
us and any further information you desire will be cheerfully given. 

We can transfer Mortgages to clients in sums of $1,000 up to any amount 
you may wish to invest. 

. 


OUR OFFER 


8 % With Absolute Security 8 % 
Interest in Quarterly Instalments 


Our Bankers are the Canadian Bank of Commerce; also Dunns or 
Bradstreets will give you our standing. 


Yorkshire Guarantee & Securities Corporation, Ltd. 
R. Kerr Houlgate, Manager 
440 SEYMOUR STREET VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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NTERIOR British Columbia's 
future Manufacturing and Commer- 
cial Cafital, offers unrivalled 
opportunities for money ~ making 


Investments, Business and Homes, located on 


the Fraser and Willow Rivers, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and Pacific & Hudson Bay and 


other railways, in the centre of the largest and 
richest farming and timber district in interior 
British Columbia. It will also be the natural 
supply point for the wonderful Peace River 
Country and the rich Cariboo Mining District, 
all of which ensures its future. For free maps, 
plats and all information, write the Pacific Land 
& Townsites Company, Limited, Joint Owners 
and Sole Agents for the original and legal town- 
site of W3llow River, 599 Richards Street, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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Forcible Figures 


Population, 1901, 3,167; by card census, May, 
1913—67,243. 

Building permits, 1905, $702,724; 1912, $14,446,- 

19. For the seven months ending July 31, 1913, 
$7,121,355. 

Tax assessment—land only—1905, $6,620,985; 
1913, $187,941,920. 

There are 26 chartered banks — branches in 
Edmonton, and bank clearing figures show 
these increases: 1908, $38,486,496; for 1912, $220,- 


READ 
THIS 
STORY 
OF 


ONTON 





Strong Situation 


Three great railway systems center on Edmon- 
ton—The Grand Trunk Pacific, the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian Northern. The Canadian 
Pacific has built a high level bridge and is complet- 
ing terminals at a cost of $2,500,000. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific is building a hotel to cost $2,000,000. 

Edmonton is the chief central point of the 
Edmonton, Yukon and Pacific Railway, the Dun- 
vegan, Peace River and British Columbia Railway, 














727,624. 
1912, $117,533,015. 
$124,211,339. 

Passengers carried on street cars: 1911, 6,296,- 
824; carried in 1912, 11,250,404; seven months of 
1913, 8,556,479. 

Edmonton has 91 miles of sewers, 111 miles of 
water mains, 140 miles of sidewalks, 32 miles of 
paved streets, 801 acres of public parks, 28 miles of 
boulevards. 

Edmonton has coal beds containing sixty thou- 
sand million tons of coal directly under the city. 
Thirty mines are operated. 


For the seven months ending July 31, 


Corresponding period of 1913, 





FREEINFORMATION 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
ALSO FREE 
GEORGE M. HALL 


Industrial Commissioner 


EDMONTON 
CANADA 
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and the Alberta and Northwestern Railway. 

Edmonton is the capital of Alberta, a Province 
with an area of 253,540 square miles. 

The country about Edmonton is very rich in 
agricultural, and other resources, only partly 
developed. 

At present, four railways are building into the 
Peace River Valley and country North and West of 
Edmonton. This country contains 40,000,000 


acres of land and boundless resources of minerals, 
water power and cattle 


timber, natural gas, 


ranges. 
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EDMONTON 


THE CHICAGO ef THE NORTH 
Investigate Today = "gg masts oe 


We have exceptional facilities for placing loans on first class improved and 
income producing Edmonton City Property at highest current rate of 
interest. Security of Title given under Torrens Registration System: all 
titles being guaranteed by the Province of Alberta. The discounting of 
Agreements of Sale also gives a secure and highly profitable means of 
investment equal to first mortgage security. We solicit correspondence. 


hie 
HEGLER-SUTCLIFFE CO,, Ltd. 


Realty Brokers—Loans and Investments 
CARE OF PROPERTIES 


* Rooms 5-6-7 Orpheum Arcade Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
REFERENCES: Royal Bank of Canada, Edmonton; R. G. Dun & Co. 
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+ The Peace River i 5 
fu IS ATTRACTING THE ATTENTION OF THE WHOLE WORLD TODAY AS THE MOST FERTILE FIELD FOR INVESTMENTS Th 
[F G} 
H BEZANSON IS THE KEY TO THIS VAST EMPIRE. WHY? Hy 
rH ° = i] 
os Because der -Besapee yee of > —hed Prairie; the i 
= It’s the choice of five Railroads for their oe gg of the Big Smoky River. Hy 
“ft It’s the mill-site for Billions of feet of tim 5 
af It’s at the head of the greatest navigable ns in North America, The Peace, fh 
Pu Mackenzie River System. Th 
E Bezanson development is just starting, hence it’s the best investment, The increase is in the future, not the past- “4 
E Write today for booklet telling more about it and the latest authentic map of the Peace River Country. a4 
Z BEZANSON TOWNSITES LIMITED i 
fh 557 First St., Edmonton, Alberta 336 Hastings West, Vancouver, B. C. 4 
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IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES 


Slotel Lankershim 


Broadway at Seventh 

EUROPEAN PLAN EXCELLENT CAFES 
Three hundred and twenty rooms luxuriously furnished 

Two hundred and fifty with private bath 


RATES 















i Rooms without bath: Rooms with private bath: 
One occupant, $1.50 and upwards (per day) One occupant, $2.00 and upwards (per day) 


Automobile Bus Service From All Trains 
COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 
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The Home of the Early Orange and Olive 


“TERRA BELLA 


and 


RICHGROVE” 


Experts state there is no place in Cali- 
fornia where oranges and olives grow 
to such perfection as in this Early 
Orange belt of Tulare County. Olives 
are crowding the orange industry. The 
world demands more California ripe 
olives. Buyers are paying $200 per ton 
on long term contracts. All kind of crops can be grown between tree rows such as alfalfa, corn, 
tomatoes, casaba melons, berries, fruits, etc. More than $100 per acre have been realized on such 
crops this year, proving that the land will pay for itself in one season. Prices are $100 and $125 per 
acre. Sold on very easy terms. Call or write us for full information and booklet. 


ENSIGN-FRANCIS CO. 


212 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
































Your Home in San Diego's 
Choicest District 


HERE’S only one Point Loma and 
it’s the choicest residential spot of 
all the land. Standing as the 











Majestic Point Loma 





Tribute of John S. McGroarty 


McGroarty, master of descriptive Eng- 
lish, says of Point Loma: “A magnificent 
headland, shouldering its way far out into 
the shining ocean, glowing in the sun, and 
soft and mystic with shadow under moon 
and stars. It lies against the Harbor of 
the Sun like a mighty barrier, inviting the 
haven-seeking ships to its shelter. When 
Cabrillo saw it and later when it rose upon 
the vision of the galleons of Viscaino, it 
was heavily wooded. Now it is a place of 
brown spaces, broken here and there by 
ever increasing gardens, wonderful with 
roses and the name of flowers of every hue. 
On its extreme point is a modern light- 
house watching ceaselessly over the mari- 
ner, a fortress clings to its slope, and one 
of the big wireless telegraph stations of the 
world lifts its mystic fingers to catch the 
message of the air. It is easily reached by 
a trolley system and a boulevard that 
might have been built by Caesar, so per- 
fect is its construction.’ 














majestic guardian of San Diego 
and her grand harbor, overlooking 
views that are unsurpassed in all the world, Point 
Loma offers to mankind a home, and with that 
homeanall-the-time climate that varies at noonday 
not more than ten degrees throughout the year. 
In this earthly paradise is to be found health and happi- 
ness, And yet it is not alone the haven of the rich. On 
Point Loma you may purchase fine building sites, 50x 140, 
from $850 up. Values however are advancing rapidly as 
more and more people are finding in this wonderful district 
their ideal home place. Investments here have proven ex- 
ceedingly profitable and will in future days prove even 
more so. 


Full details concerning San Diego and Point Loma in a profusely 
illustrated booklet are yours for a post card. Write 


D. C. COLLIER & CO. 


1141 Broadway 


San Diego, Calif. 
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THE ETRVSCAN* THE NEWEST PATTERN IN 
GORHAM TABLE SILVERWARE STANDS WITH 
THE BEST PRODVCTS OF THE MIDDLE GEORG 
IAN PERIOD + THE FVRNITVRE OF SHERATON 
AND THE ARCHITECTVRE OF THE ADAM 
BROTHERS ARE FAMILIAR EXAMPLES OF 
THE CLASSIC STANDARDS OF THE DAYS 
WHEN GEORGE III WAS KING: 
THESE GEORGIAN DESIGNERS WERE STRONG 
LY IMPRESSED WITH PVRE GREEK AND 
ROMAN FORMS+ THEY INVARIABLY AVOIDED 
THE ROCOCO* THE FANTASTIC AND THE 
ORNATE * THEREFORE THIS NEW GORHAM 
PATTERN + MODELED VPON THEIR STANDARDS 
IS AS CLEAR AND PVRE IN OVTLINE AS ANY 
CLASSIC VRN OR CAPITAL* 
THIS IS A PATTERN WITH A PVRPOSE ~ 
A PATTERN THAT ATTRACTS BY ITS 
CLASSIC SIMPLICITY AND IS ESPECIALLY 
APPROPRIATE TO COLONIAL AND GEORGIAN 
DINING ROOMS < 
aM A COMPLETE LINE OF KNIVES* FORKS « SPOONS 
ca FANCY INDIVIDVAL AND SERVING PIECES MAY 

BE OBTAINED FROM LEADING JEWELERS EVE: 

RYWHERE AND BEARS THIS TRADE-MARK 
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Just before he started on his motor jiight from South to North, from a warm 
climate to a colder one, which is the way of birds of passage, according to the 
dictionary, E. Alexander Powell went down into the wonderful American 
Southwest and observed New Mexico with the trained eye of an F. R. G. S. 
He found a region which has changed more remarkably in the space of a single 
decade, perhaps, than any other in the world, certainly as regards the United 
States. Until about ten years ago, government engineers wrote it down in their 
reports as a worthless desert and the gentlemen who make the school geographies 
followed suit by painting it a speckled yellow like the Sahara and the Kalahari. 
Then, one day, a Californian who understood irrigation sank some wells and 
soused the thirsty desert and turned its good-for-nothing sand into good-for- 
anything loam, and the future of all southern New Mexico was assured. Today 
they are as enthusiastic in New Mexico about a field of alfalfa as the Eskimos of 
Labrador are about a stranded whale. In the January number, illustrated 
from paintings by Maynard Dixon and W. H. Bull. 
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California is determined that when ships sail direct from European ports 
to the Golden Gate, after the opening of the Panama Canal, the disembarking 
immigrant shall meet a different experience from that which faced his less 
‘ortunate brother who entered the United States, in years past, through the 
port of New York. Robert Newton Lynch outlines, in January, California’s 
enlightened policy of welcoming the immigrant. 
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Beginning the New Year right! Peter B. Kyne’s story, “At the Top of 
the Mast,” has a title that expresses its relation to his work; ‘Tent Mates” is a 
soldier story by Robert J. Pearsall, a new writer in SUNSET and a good one; 
“In the Making,” by Isabella Woodland, ts a story from a school-room in the 
Latin quarter of San Francisco, full of quaint humor and with an underlying 
significance for the building of a nation. As for Grom and A-ya, their pre- 
historic troubles reach a climax in “the Battle of the Brands”? which Charles 
G. D. Roberts reports with imaginative power. In the second instalment of 
“The Man Who Won,” W. R. Lighton thickens his plot to such an extent that 
Cass Burdick says, under his breath: “Lord Almighty! Its a complicated 
life you've fixed up for us!” 
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All material intended for the editorial pages of this magazine should be addressed to the Ed.tors of Sunset, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco. All manuscripts, drawings and photographs are received with the under 
standing that the Editors are not responsible for the loss or injury of material while in their possess.on or in 
transit. Return postage must be inclosed. All the contributions and illustrations of this number are fully 
protected by copyright and must not be reprinted without special permission fror. SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
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| AUTOBIRDS | 
OF PASSAGE | 


BEING THE RECORD OF A MOTOR FLIGHT | 
ALONG THE COAST FROM MEXICO TO ALASKA || 





























By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.5. 
Author of: The Last Frontier; Gentlemen Rovers 














“The Lord knows what we may find, dear lass, 
And the dence knows what we may do— 
But we're bacl: once more on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
We're down, hull-down on the Long Trail—the trail that is always new.” 


HE Lovely Lady was playing tennis 

on the Polo Club courts at Coronado 

when I strolled up with the telegram 

in my hand. She was in white from 

broad-brimmed hat to buckskin shoes and 

looked very nice indeed. At least I 
thought so. 

‘“Tove-fifteen!” she called, and then, 
catching sight of the yellow envelope, she 
came running toward me. 

“There’s nothing the matter, is there?” 
she asked a little anxiously. 

“Nothing very serious’ I assured her. 
“They merely want us to motor up to 
Alaska.” 

“\fotor to where?” she exclaimed. 

“To Alaska” said I, trying to be as non- 
chalant as though I were proposing to run 
across the hay to San Diego. ‘Why not?” 

“Well” she demurred, “‘it seems like quite 
a long trip.” 


“Tt’s only about three thousand miles as 
a motor goes” I urged, ‘“‘and there are roads 
nearly all the way.” 

“B_t it’s never been done”’ she protested, 
retreating to her last line of defense. 

“That’s just it!” said I triumphantly. 
“You’ve hit it exactly. It never /as been 
done. That is precisely the reason we are 
going to do it—or try to. You see” I added, 
“we'll be sort of gasoline pioneers.” 

“Very well” she capitulated, though I 
knew that her wanderer’s heart was singing, 
“T’ll go, of course. When do we start?” 

Notwithstanding the little shibboleth of 
hesitation with which she habitually pref- 
aces her acquiescence to anything from a 
week-end jaunt to a world’s-end journey, 
she is a born traveler, is the Lovely Lady. 
Why, once, when we were in the Hedjaz— 
but that, after all, has nothing to do with 
this story. 
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Before throwing on my power and taking 
to the road, however, I ought to explain how 
it all came about. The gentleman who sits 
at a mahogany desk in San Francisco and 
shapes the policy of the SUNSET MAGAZINE 
happened to read in his newspaper one 
morning a paragraph which mentioned how 
many thousand Americans had gone to 
Europe on motor-trips last year, either tak- 
ing their cars with them or hiring them over 
there, and how many million good American 
dollars they had left on that side of the 
Atlantic. “It’s just ignorance that makes 
them do it, of course’ he argued. “‘If those 
same people could only be made to realize 
that out here on the edge of the western 
ocean they can find roads as fine as the 
English highways or the French routes 
nationales, and mountains as high and as 
sublimely beautiful as the Alps or the 
Pyrenees, and scenery more varied and 
lovely than is to be found between Copen- 
hagen and Capri, and vegetation as luxur- 
iant and hotels as luxurious as on the 
Riviera, and a milder, sunnier, more equable 
climate than anywhere else on the globe, so 
many of them would come pouring out here 
that there wouldn’t be enough garages to 
accommodate their cars.” (Did you ever 
notice that when the people on the Pacific 
Coast dwell upon their climate or their 
scenery they become as sonorous and ora- 
torical as was Mr. Bryan in the days when 
he was pleading for free silver? They 
can’t help it any more than an Italian can 
help waving his hands.) In any event, that 
is how it came about that the Lovely Lady 
and [ found ourselves, one hot winter’s 
morning, in the tonneau of a long, low, 
rakish, fifty-horse-powered car. Our chauf- 
feur (and no better one ever grasped a 
steering-wheel) was christened William, 
but his week-day name was Billic. At our 
backs rose the mountains of Mexico, purple, 
forbidding, and grim. To the northward, 
far, far to the northward, Alaska beckoned 
and called. And in between stretched the 
most alluring region which ever echoed to 
the hoarse honk of a motor-horn. 

Everything considered, Tia Juana, a flea- 
infested hamlet in the Mexican state of 
Baja California, twenty miles south of San 
Diego, seemed the logical place from which 
to set out on our motor flight to the north. 
National City, which is on the American 
side of the border and is connected with 
San Diego by quite a passable road, would 
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have done quite as well, but it didn’t sound 
foreign enough. Just as the Mediterranean- 
bound tourists eagerly avail themselves of 
the brief stop which the liners make at 
Gibraltar to take the ferry across the bay to 
Algeciras so as to be able to say that they 
have “been in Spain,” so the visitors to San 
Diego and Coronado feel it imperative that 
they should run down to Tia Juana so that 
they can write to their admiring friends at 
home that they have “been in Mexico.” 
Tia Juana (it is pronounced ‘“Tee-ah Wah- 
nah” and means ‘“‘Aunt Jane,” though who 
the lady thus immortalized was I haven’t 
the remotest idea, unless she was President 
Diaz’ aunt and a Maderista named the 
town for her) is as filthy, squalid, ram- 
shackle, cur-ridden, vermin-haunted a town- 
let as you can find between the Rio Grande 
and the Rio Chagres. (As I haven’t the 
slightest intention of ever revisiting Tia 
Juana, there seems no gceod reason why I 
shouldn’t be truthful and depict it as it 
really is.) But it’spicturesque, right enough, 
is Tia Juana, and has as much atmosphere— 
dust-laden atmosphere—as any place I 
know. You can buy postcards bearing 
pictures of vivacious Mexican  sefioritas 
dancing the bolero, which you can post 
with Mexican stamps to the folks back 
home, thus suggesting that you are ad- 
venturing in foreign parts. You can pay 
twenty-five cents for a long black Mexican 
cigar which is every bit as villainous as it 
looks. You can invest quite a tidy sum 
in things which you haven’t the least use 
for, such as opals and drawn-work and 
serapes with the Mexican coat-of-arms 
woven in them, and you can*experience all 
the thrills of a smuggler as, with bulging 
pockets, you’ quakingly face the gimlet- 
eyed customs inspector on the border. 
And, should there be enovgh Americans to 
make it a financial success, you can witness 
what passes in Tia Juana for a bull-fight. 
When we reached Tia Juana, which, to 
lapse into golfing parlance, was to serve as 
our tee for a long drive, we found the usual 
revolution in progress. Did you ever 
notice how a fad will sweep across a coun- 
try like fire in dry grass? Within a week 
after the harem skirt struck Broadway it 
was being worn by the bedizened belles of 
the Barbary Coast. When Madero and 
later Felix Diaz and General Huerta made 
revolutionizing a popular form of enter- 
tainment in the Mexican capital, ergo, 
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log of the Sunset Car begins, properly enough, beside the first harbor on all that devious coastline from 
Cape San Lucas to the Straits of Juan de Fuca in which a white man’s anchor 
rumbled down and a white man’s sails were furled 
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the provincials of Tia Juana started revolu- 
tionizing too, so far as their very limited 
resources would permit. When we arrived 
the town was in the hands of the Constitu- 
tionalist forces, the local garrison consisting 
of some two-score wizened-faced soldiers in 
uniforms of soiled white linen, wao looked 
for all the world lise monkeys masquerading 
as district They had 
thrown up in the plaza a rectangle of 
earthen breastworks, over the top of whica 
peered the lean blac muzzles of half-a- 
dozen machine guns. Above these forti- 
fications the red-white-and-green banner 
with its emblem of the serpent-killing buz- 
zard drooped listlessly in the noon-day 
heat; from within came the agonized notes 
of a tortured bugle; without, a slovenly 
sentry, a rifle sloping over his shoulder and 
a cigarette hanging from his lip, shuffled 
disconsolately up and down . . . .up 
and down : up and down. 

“Just the thing!” said I to the Lovely 
Lady. “It'll make a perfectly ripping 
picture. We'll run the car right up in 
front of the fortifications and take a pic- 
ture with the machine-guns and the sentry 
and the flag for a background.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you” urged the 
Lady. “Don’t you remember what hap- 
pened the time you insisted on taking the 
picture of the Turkish fort?” 

“Ves, I know, but that was different” I 
answered, brushing her objections aside. 
“These Mexicans won’t mind,” and, suit- 
ing the action to the words, I unlimbered 


messenger boys. 


my camera. 

But just as I was getting the picture 
beautifully into focus I was startled by an 
exclamation from Billie, a scream from the 
Lady, and the peremptory Spanish for 
“Halt! Hands up!”, accompanied by the 
ominous click of a breech-bolt. Glancing 
up I found myself looking squarely into the 
muzzle of a rifle in the hands of the afore- 
mentioned sentry, who was so frantic with 
excitement that at first glance I thought 
he was suffering from St. Vitus’ dance. 
His challenge brought the garrison pouring 
out from behind their earthworks as the 
ants pour out of a disturbed ant-hill. At 
their head was a small, very fat, very red- 
faced officer whose equator was emphasized 
by a vivid scarlet sash. He was buckling 
on a huge cavalry saber as he ran and twice 
it got entangled with his legs and nearly 
sent him sprawling. In much less time 
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than it takes to tell it there were so many 
grimacing, jabbering, threatening _ little 
brown men clustered about me that I felt 
like an unwelcome visitor at the Zoo. 

“You are ar-r-r-r-r-est!’”’ screamed the 
little officer, waving his arms like busy 
windmills. ‘‘You are one damned gringo 
spy! You would steal the plans of our 
fortress! You would betray us to the 
enemy! You will be tried by court-martial! 
Tomorrow at daybreak, maybe, perhaps, 
yes, you will be shot! I hope so, s7, senor!” 

“Now don’t be so precipitate” said I 
soothingly, with as much savoir faire as I 
could muster, for I had dwelt long enough 
in Latin-American countrics to know per- 
fectly well that these little brown men 
could be exceedingly unpleasant if they 
chose. “I’m not a spy. Spies don’t run 
up to forts in six-cylinder motor-cars in 
broad daylight. And you won’t arrest me, 
because if you did the people in Washing- 
ton would make a fuss and you would all 
lose your jobs. I'll put up the camera and 
you tell your men to put up their guns and 
we'll call it quits. And Ceneral, won’t 
you do me the honor of accepting a cigar? 
Yes, fill your pocket, do. (They were 
those long, slender Larranagas, which are 
to all other cigars what Imperial Tokay is 
to all other wines.) Senor General, I wish 
you a very good morring.” Then I strolled 
over to the car quite carelessly and got in, 
having all the time that quavery sensa- 
tion which runs up and down one’s spine 
when one passes a grotp of boys who are 
making snowballs. 

“Where to, sir?” inquired Billie. 

“To God’s country” said I, “and don’t 
mind the speed limit getting there.” 

“There” said the Lovely Iady, accus- 
ingly, “I warned you that you would get 
into trouble. And you didn’t get the pic- 
ture, either.” 

“No” I admitted, “I didn’t get the pic- 
ture—but I did get a perfectly bully be- 
ginning for the story.” 


After passing the shanty with the 
strange-looking revenue flag with vertical 
stripes which marks the international 
boundary, we found the road into Ser 
Diego lined on either side with scraggy 
dust-colored ‘eucalyptus trees, between 
which we caught fleeting glimpses of the 
orange groves and alfalfa fields which are 
bringing astoundirg prosperity to this 





We stopped at San Luis Rey on a golden afternoon when the sunlight, sifted and softened by the branches 
of ancient olive trees, cast a veil of yellow radiance upon the crumbling weather-worn Mission 
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one-time desert region. Instead of keeping 
to the San Diego road, however, we swerved 
sharply to the west when some five miles 
out of Tia Juana and followed the breeze- 
swept ocean-bordered highway which has 
been built along the sandy shoestring which 
is the only thing that saves Coronado from 
being an island. 

To understand the peculiar geography 
of San Diego, and of its joyous little sister 
Coronado, you must picture in your mind 
a U-shaped harbor containing twenty 
square miles of the bluest water you will 
find anywhere outside a washtub. Spread 
upon the gently sloping hillsides which 
form the bottom of the U are the chalk- 
white buildings and_ tree-lined,  flower- 
banked boulevards which make San Diego 
look like one of those imaginary cities which 
scene painters are so fond of painting for 
backgrounds of comic operas; the right- 
hand horn of the U corresponds to the 
rocky headland known zs Point Loma, 
where Madame Tingley and her disciples 
of the Universal Brotherhood theosophize 
under domes of violet glass; and in the very 
middle of the U, or, in other words, in the 
middle of San Diego harbor, on an almost- 
island whose sandy surface has been lawned 
and flower-bedded and landscaped and 
gardened into one of the beauty spots of 
the world, is Coronado. Coronado isn’t 
really an island, you understand, for it is 
connected with the mainland by a spit of 
sand a dozen miles long and so narrow that 
Christy Mathewson could throw an orange 
There is nothing quite like Coro- 
I can best describe it as 
a combination of Luxor, Sorrento, Cap 
Martin and Palm Beach. And then some. 
It is one of those places where, unless you 
have on a Panama hat and flannel trousers 
and white shoes (in the case of ladies I 
don’t insist on the trousers, of course) you 
feel awkward and ill-dressed and out of the 
picture. You know the sort of thing I 
mean. There are miles of curving asphalted 
parkways, bordered by acres of green- 
plush lawns, and set down on the lawns are 
quaint stone-and-shingle bungalows with 
roses clambering over them, and splendid 
English mansions of beam-and-plaster, and 
the most beautiful villas of white stucco 
with green tiled roofs, which look as i 
they had been brought over entire from 
Fiesole or the Lake of Como. Over near 
the shore is the Polo Club, which does not 
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confine its activities to polo, as its name 
would imply, but, like the Sporting Club 
of Cairo, caters to the golfer and the tennis 
player and the racing enthusiast as well. 
Every afternoon during the polo season 
tout le monde goes pouring out to the Polo 
Club in motors and carriages, on horse- 
back, on street cars and afoot, to gossip 
along the side-lines and swagger about in 
the saddling-paddock and to cheer them- 
selves hoarse when eight young gentlemen 
in vivid silk shirts and white breeches and 
tan boots, and hailing from London or New 
York or Santa Barbara or Honolulu or 
Calgary, as the case may be, go streaking 
down the field in a maelstrom of dust and 
color and waving mallets and flying hoofs. 
After it 1s all over, and the colors of the 
winning team have been hoisted to the top 
of the flag-staff, and the losers have drunk 
the health of the victors from a Gargantuan 
loving-cup, everyone goes piling back to 
the great hostelry whose red-roofed towers 
and domes and gables rising above the 
palm-groves form a picture which is almost 
Oriental as they silhouette themselves, 
black, fantastic and ailuring, against the 
kaleidoscopic sunset sky. 

There are certain hoteis which, because 
of the surpassing beauty of their situation, 
or their historic associations, or the tradi- 
tions connected with them, have come to 
be looked upon as institutions, rather than 
as mere caravansaries, which it is the duty 
of every traveler to see, Just as he would see 
Les Invalides in Paris and the Pantheon in 
Rome and the Alcazar in Seville, and, if his 
purse will permit, to stop at. In sucha class 
I put Shepheard’s in Cairo, the Danieli in 
Venice, the Grand in Paris, the Lord War- 
den at Dover; the Mount Nelson in Cape 
Town, the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
the Mission Inn at Riverside, the Hotel 
Del Monte at Monterey and the Hotel dei 
Coronado. It is by no means new, is the 
Coronado, nor is it particularly up-to-date, 
and from an architectural standpoint it 
leaves much to be desired, but it shares 
with the other famous hotels I have men- 
tioned that indefinable something called 
‘“atmosphere”’ and it stands at one of those 
crossways where the routes of tourist travel 
meet. To find anything to equal the bril- 
liant scene for which its great lobby is the 
stage you will have to go to the East Coast 
of Florida or Egypt cr the Riviera. From 
New Year’s to Easter its spacious corridors 























You can invest quite a tidy sum in things you haven’t the slightest use for and you can experience all the 


thrills of a smuggler as, with bulging pocl 


gimlet-eyed customs inspector at the border 


and broad verandas are thronged with 

iore interesting types of people than any 
place [ know save only Monte Carlo. Let 
us sit down for a few minutes, you and the 
Lovely Lady and I, and watch the passing 
show. There are slim white-shouldered 
women whose gowns bespeak the rue de la 
Paix as unmistakably as though you could 
read their labels, and other women whose 
gowns are just as obviously the products of 
dressmckers in Schenectady and Terre 
Haute and Sioux City; there are well- 
groomed young men, well-groomed old men, 
and over-groomed men of all ages; men 
bearing famous names and men whose 
names are notorious rather than famous; 
there are diplomatists, adventurers, big- 
game hunters, professional gamblers, polo 
players, explorers, novelists, mine-owners, 
bankers, landowners who reckon their acres 
by the million and cattlemen who count 
their long-horns by the tens of thousands; 
there are German counts and French mar- 
quises and English earls; there are women 
of Society, of society, and of near-society ; 
actresses whose features the newspapers 
and billboards have made as familiar as the 
faces of Dr. Woodbury and Mr. Gillette, 
and, mingling with all the rest, plain every- 
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day folk hailing from pretty much every- 
where between Portland, Maine, and Port- 
land, Oregon, and whose money it is, when 
all is said and done, which makes this sort 
of thing possible. They come here for rest, 
so they take pains to assure you, but they 
are never idle. They bathe in the booming 
breakers when the people beyond the Sierras 
are shivering before their bathtubs; they 
play golf and tennis as regularly as they take 
their meals; they gallop their ponies madly 
along the yellow beach in the early morning; 
they fish off the coast for jewfish and tuna; 
they take launches across the bay to see the 
flying men swoop and cirele above the army 
aviation school; they play auction bridge 
upon the sun-bathed verandas; and after 
dinner they tango and turkey trot in the 
big ballroom until the orchestra has to put 
up its instruments from sheer exhaustion. 
At Coronado no one ever lets business in- 
terfere with pleasure. 

“T don’t want to go away”’ said the Lovely 
Lady. “TI like it here. Let’s stay.” 

“T don’t want to go either” I agreed un- 
happily, “but we’ve got to. We have a car, 
you know. And that’s what a car is for: to 
keep you moving.” 

So the next morning saw us waving a 
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regretful adieu to flower-smothered, sun- 
kissed Coronado as the steam ferry chug- 
chugged us across the bright blue bay to 
San Diego. 

I don’t know the population of San Diego, 
because a census taken yesterday would be 
much too low tomorrow. The San Diegans 
claim that they arrive at the number of the 
city’s inhabitants by the simple method of 
having the census enumerators at the trains 
to count the people who get off. For, as they 
ingenuously argue, any one who once comes 
to San Diego never goes away again, unless it 
be to hurry back home and pack his things. 

San Diego’s history stretches back into 
the past for close on four hundred years. 
Her harbor was the first on all that devious 
coastline which reaches from Cape San 
Lucas to the Straits of Juan de Fuca in 
which a white man’s anchor rumbled down 
and a white man’s sails were furled. In her 
soil were planted the first vine and the first 
olive tree. The first cross was raised here 
and the first church built and beneath the 
palms which were planted by the padres in 
the valley that lies just back of the hill on 
which the city sits, the first lessons in Chris- 
tianity were taught to the primitive people 
who inhabited this region when the paleface 
came. Here began that remarkable chain 
of outposts of the Church which Father 
Junipero Serra and his indomitable Fran- 
ciscans stretched northward to Sonoma, six 
hundred miles away. And _ here likewise 
began El Camino Real, the King’s Highway, 
which linked together the one-and-twenty 
missions and which forms today the longest 
continuous highway in the world, and, 
without exaggeration, the most interesting, 
the most varied, and the most beautiful. 
And when the motorist hears the road a- 
calling, the cities lose their lure. And so, on 
a winter’s sunny morning, when they were 
selling roses in the plaza of San Diego at ten 
cents a bunch, and the poor people who 
dwelt beyond the Sierras’ rim were begging 
their janitors for goodness sake to put on 
more coal, we told Billie to point the nose 
of our car northward, and the Lovely Lady 
and I were off on our journey up the land 
of Heart’s Desire. 

As, with engines purring sweet music, 
the car breasted the summit of the Linda 
Vista grade, our breath was almost taken 
away by the startling grandeur of the view 
which met our eyes. Spread below us, like 
a map in bas-relief, lay the orchard-covered 
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plains of California, to the left the Pacific 
heaved lazily beneath the sun, to the right 
the snow-crowned Cuyamacas swept 
grandly up to meet the sky, and before us 
the beckoning yellow road stretched away 
eT. | eee A 

I have never been able to resist the sum- 
mons of theopenroad. Ialways want to find 
out what is at the other end. It goes some- 
where, you see, and I always have the feel- 
ing that, far off in the distance, where it 
swerves suddenly beyond a wood or drops 
out of sight quite unexpectedly behind a 
hill or disappears in the depths of a rock- 
walled canyon, there is something myste- 
rious and magical waiting to be found. 
About the road there is something primitive 
and imperishable. Did it ever occur to you 
that it has been the greatest factor in the 
making of history, in the spread of Chris- 
tianity, in the march of progress? Someone 
has said, and truly, that the rate and direc- 
tion of human progress has always been 
determined by the roads of a people. For a 
time the marvel of modern inventions 
caused the road to be forgotten. The steam- 
ship sailed majestically away in contempt 
of the road upon the shore and the locomo- 
tive sounded its jeering screech at every 
crossing along its right-of-way. But still 
the road stayed on. And now the miracle 
of the motor-car has brought the road into 
its own again and started us a-journeying, 
in the latest product of twentieth-century 
civilization, with the strength of half-a- 
hundred horses beneath its throbbing hood, 
up that historic highway which has been 
traveled in turn by Don Vasquez del Cor- 
onado and his train of steel-clad men-at- 
arms, by Father Serra in his sandals and 
woolen robe, by Jedediah Smith, the first 
American to find his way across the ranges, 
by Fremont the Pathfinder, by the Argo- 
nauts, by Spanish caballeros and Mexican 
vaqueros and American pioneers, by priests 
afoot and soldiers on horseback and peas- 
ants on the backs of burros, by lumbering 
ox-carts and white-topped prairie schooners 
and six-horsed Concord stages—and now 
by automobiles. In El Camino Real is 
epitomized the history and romance of the 
West. It is to western America what the 
Via Appia was to Rome, the Great North 
Road to England. It has been in turn a 
trail of torture, a course of conquest, a road 
of religion, a route to riches, a path of 
progress, a highway to happiness. He who 
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The Mission Chapel of San Antonio de Pala is well worth going out of one’s way to see because of its 
picturesque Campanile with a eactus sprouting from the top 


can traverse it with no thought for anything 
save the number of miles which his indicator 
shows and for the comforts of the hotel 
ahead; who is so lacking in imagination that 
he cannot see the countless phantom shad- 
ows who charge it with their unseen pres- 
ence; who is incapable of appreciating that 
in it are all the procession and panorama of 
the West, had much better stay at home. 
The only thing that such a person would 
understand would be a danger sign or a 
traffic policeman’s club. 

It is very close to one hundred and forty 
miles from San Diego to Riverside if you 
take the route which follows the seashore, 
via La Jolla and Del Mar, to Oceanside and 
thence inland by way of Mission San Luis 
Rey and the mission-chapel of Pala and the 
Lake of Elsinore. That is the route that we 
took and, though it is not the shortest, it is 
incomparably the most interesting. We 
found by experience that one hundred and 
forty miles is about as long a day’s run as 
one can make with comfort and still permit 
of ample time for lunch and to pause at the 
innumerable places of interest along the 
way. Once, in the South of France, I 
motored with a man who had chartered a 
car by the month with the agreement that 
he was to be permitted to run two hundred 


and fifty kilometres a day. It mattered not 
how fascinating or historically interesting 
was the region through which we were pass- 
ing, we tore through it as if the devil was at 
our heels. We cculdn’t stop anywhere, my 
host explained, because if we did he would- 
n't be able to cover the full distance allowed 
him. Some day, however, I’m_ going 
through that same region on a bicycle and 
see the things that I missed. With high- 
ways as smooth as the promenade deck of 
an ocean liner (and that’s what the new 
state highways of California are like) it’s a 
temptation to be a road-burner, of course, 
particularly if your car has plenty of power 
and your driver knows his business. But 
that sort of thing, particularly in a country 
so replete with beauties as California, 
smacks altogether toc much of those im- 
possible persons who boast of having ‘‘done”’ 
the Louvre or the Pittiin an hour. Half the 
pleasure of motoring, to my way o: thinking 
at least, is in being able to stop whenever 
and wherever one chooses—and stopping. 
There are several charming places be- 
tween San Diego and Riverside at which to 
break your journey for luncheon: the 
Stratford Inn at Del Mar, for example, a 
gem of a hostelry built on a hillside with a 
forest of live-oaks at its back and in front 
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a wonderful beach of the yellowest sand you 
ever saw; or, a few miles farther up the 
coast, the quaint Miramar at Oceanside. 
But the Lovely Lady had a better plan. 

“I’m tired of hotel meals” she urged, 
“and in such a climate as this why should 
we eat indoors anyway? In Italy we always 
used to lunch out-of-doors, you know. And 
this is ever so much lovelier than Italy. So 
we'll have a lunch put up and the thermos 
flasks filled with coffee, and when we come 
to one of those green-grassy places on the 
bank of a river, we'll eat there. Please?” 

“And may [lie on my back on the grass and 
smoke a cigar and look up at the sky and be 
just as slow about starting as I want to?” 

“Of course” she assented. “That’s part 
of the game, you know. But if we’re late 
getting into Riverside you needn’t expect 
me to go down to dinner. One thing I refuse 
to do is to go into a hotel dining-room in 
dusty motor clothes when other women are 
in evening gowns.” 

We found just such a spot as the Lady 
had pictured on the banks of the San Luis 
Rey river, and when luncheon and cigars 
were finished we proved our appreciation of 
the spot in particular and our “‘public con- 
science” in general by leaving not a trace of 
tissue-wrapped sandwiches and stuffed eggs. 

Four miles inland from Oceanside is the 
Mission of San Luis Rey de Francia, which, 
as its name denotes, is dedicated to St. 
Louis, King of France. Begun in 1708, 
completed in 1802, and secularized by the 
Mexican authorities after the expulsion of 
the Spaniards, in 1834, this historic mission 
has once again passed into the hands of the 
Iranciscan Order and is now a college for 
the training of foreign missionaries. The 
ruins of the mission—which, thanks to the 
indefatigable efforts of Father O’Keefe, the 
priest in charge, are being restored to their 
original condition as fast as he is able to 
raise the necessary funds—are among the 
most picturesque in California. We stopped 
there on a golden afternoon, when the sun- 
light, sifted and softened by the branches of 
the ancient olive trees, cast a veil of yellow 
radiance upon the crumbling weather-worn 
facade and filtered through the arches of 
those cloistered corridors where the cowled 
and hooded brethren were wont to pace up 
and down in silent meditation, telling their 
beads and muttering their prayers. 

Nestling in a mountain valley, twenty 
miles northeast of San Luis Rey, over a road 
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which is comparatively little traveled and 
only tolerably smooth, is the asistencia or 
mission-chapel of San Antonio de Pala, 
which, even though it were not on the road 
to Riverside, would be well worth going out 
of one’s way to see because of its picturesque 
campanile, with a cactus sprouting from its 
top. The chapel, after standing empty 
for many years, once again has a priest and 
at sunset the bell in the ancient campanile 
booms out its mellow summons across the 
surrounding olive groves and the Indians, 
just as did their forefathers of Padre Serra’s 
day, come trooping in for evening prayer. 

But of all the California missions, from 
San Diego in the south to Sonoma in the 
north, the one I like the best is the Mission 
Miller at Riverside—and any one who has 
ever stopped there will unhesitatingly agree 
with me. Its real name, you must under- 
stand, is the Mission Inn, and there is no 
hostelry like it anywhere else in the world. 
At least I, who am tolerably familiar with 
more than five-score countries, know of noth- 
ing likeit. Init Frank Miller, the Master of 
the Inn, ashe loves to be called, hassucceeded 
in commercializing sentiment to a remark- 
able degree. In other words he has built a 
great hotel which combines the architectural 
beauties of the most interesting of the Cali- 
fornia missions—cloisters, brick-paved cor- 
ridors, quadrangles, bell-hung campaniles, 
it has them all—and in such a setting he 
dispenses much the same genial and personal 
hospitality which the mission fathers must 
have dispensed in the days when the trav- 
elers along El Camino Real depended on the 
missions for food and shelter. 

We swirled in between the arches of the 
Mission Inn just as night was falling upon 
the sea of orange groves which makes the 
town an island. They were expecting us 
and we were shown straightway to our 
rooms. On the table was a basket of fresh- 
picked oranges; a great bunch of scarlet 
roses lay upon the dresser. The leaded 
windows stood open and through them came 
the subtle scent of orange blossoms. Then, 
from one of the campaniles above us, a bell 
began to boom, and then another chimed 
in, and then another, until the air seemed to 
reverberate to the pleading, soft-toned, 
wistful notes of the Angelus. The Lovely 
Lady crossed the room to the open window 
and stood looking out into the balmy, tropic 
night. 

“I’m glad I came!” said she. 


(In January the Autobirds of Passage will reach Santa Barbara) 
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The basis of this story is the conversion of the desert West into a land of homes. Its 
fundamental idea is that no land, no matter what the manner or profit of its use, has 
come to its own until the home has taken root in it—until the home-makers have put their 
sweat and blood into it, have buried some of their dead in it, have established themselves 
upon it and become a part of it—not as adventurers, but as home-makers. 

The story is laid in Wyoming, in that broad district north of Cheyenne which until 


recent years was given over wholly to stock-grazing. 


It begins in the time just preceding 


the first permanent lodgment gained there by the farmers, before the big ranges began 
to be broken up. It covers the period of the struggle for possession of the land that was 


waged between the stockmen and the farmers. 


While the author has used rather a free hand in the treatment of the material, it should 
be said that he has kept very close to actual conditions as he has known them. His people 
and incidents are the stuff of fiction; but the background and setting and motif are real. 


THE CHALLENGE 


in camp, Squint Wade would get out 

his accordeon, squat a-straddle the 
tongue of the sheep-wagon, and_ begin 
wheezing away at the one tune he knew. 
If you asked him, he would tell you the 
tune’s name—‘‘Peace, Sweet Peace.” It 
sounded more like the beginning of hostili- 
ties. Age had smitten the instrument, for 
one thing, sapping the life out of it, and 
half the keys were so choked with the wind- 
blown sand that they could do no more than 
mutter in a sort of gasping death-rattle. 
The other half might have been better dead. 
It suited Squint, though. He maintained 
that his playing soothed the sheep and kept 
them quiet on the bed-ground—which, if 
true, would tend to prove that the sheep is 
indeed a curious animal. 

Cass Burdick had come into camp at 
dusk, in the company of a Kansas City 
wool-buyer, and in a black humor. That 
state of mind didn’t happen often with him. 
When it did happen, timid herders were 
used to treading lightly and speaking softly 
in his presence. But Squint lacked timidity; 
or perhaps he was a helpless slave of habit. 


phe night, when supper was over 


Anyway, when supper was over, he brought 
his accordeon from its hiding place in the 
wagon, dropped down to his usual seat, 
slipped his hands into the straps, and 
squeezed out the disconsolate chord which 
always began his performance. 

Burdick, who stood by the fire making 
a cigarette, turned with a sour scowl. “Cut 
that out!” he ordered. As Burdick was 
general manager of the Weismann Land, 
Cattle & Sheep Company, and in supreme 
authority in the camps, Squint’s part ought 
to have been meek obedience. Instead, he 
smiled blandly up at the manager’s frown- 
ing face. 

“The sheep like it” he explained, and 
struck into the first bars of his tune. 
Whereupon Burdick swiftly kicked the 
accordeon from his hands into the sage- 
brush; then turned back to his cigarette- 
making. 

Squint ought to have resented that, of 
course, with a good deal of feeling, with 
heated words and maybe with swift action. 
But association with sheep begets an odd 
spirit. Squint sat quite still on the wagon- 
tongue, blinking and cracking his knuckles, 
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“He’s an awful impatient man, ain’t 
he?” he remarked to the empty dark; and 
by and by he got up and went out into the 
brush to look for his instrument. 

That kick illustrated Burdick’s way of 
doing things. He never did anything by 
finesse or diplomacy. He held his job with 
the company because of his ability to “bull 
things through.” On the company’s range 
he was boss, and he expected to have that 
always remembered; but the Weismanns 
were his bosses, and they expected some- 
thing of him—results; nothing less. They 
had made that quite plain to him when they 
had hired him, several years ago, and the 
point had been kept quite clearly before 
him ever since. He was a natural-born re- 
sult-getter; but he understood only one 
method—the point-blank, not the round- 
about or indirect. When he gave orders, 
they were given point-blank; when he 
swore, it was plain, point-blank swearing; 
when he fought—which happened some- 
times—it was with his When he 
didn’t want to listen to Squint’s tune, he 
took a point-blank way of stopping it. 


fists. 


There was reason tonight for his abrupt- 
ness. The spring rains had stopped almost 
a month ahead of time this vear, and already 
the range was looking parched and sick. 
Between the time of spring increase in the 
sheep herds and the time of shearing, it is 
the duty of the gods to send much rain. 
Every drop counts in the tale of the year’s 
well-being. If the rains fail, the grass is 
scant; even the fresh shoots of the sage are 
short and bitter; and without pasture the 
herds come to the winter months gaunt and 
weak, ready for a heavy toll of death. Bur- 
dick had come forty miles in the saddle 
since morning, beneath brassy skies, his 
narrowed eyes noting the wan hue of the 
range lands. He knew of no way to bluff 
the gods into making it rain. As for pray- 
ing for rain, he would rather have gone 
without; for isn’t prayer a set of diplomacy? 
He was no diplomat. And because here 
was a situation he couldn’. help, his mind 
was troubled. 

While he smoked, he sat by the fire, tore 
a leaf from his worn pocket-notebook and 
wrote a letter to the senior Weismann at 
Kansas City. This took but little time: 


Dr. Sir—No rain since 28th ult. Grass 
locks bad. Better arrange to ship marketable 
wethers next thirty days. Answer. 
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His letters were always models of brevity. 
Like this one, they were usually written at 
one of the camps or somewhere in the open. 
Earlier in the season, with nearly ten thou- 
sand ewes under his care, he had reported 
simply: ‘‘Lambing finished this week. In- 
crease, 88 per cent”’—-a message briefer than 
a telegram, though it told the whole story 
of the year’s breeding operations in the 
company’s flocks. There was plenty more 
that he might have said about his days and 
nights of almost sleepless watchfulness 
about the corrals and pens; but essay-writ- 
ing was no part of his duties as he under- 
stood them. What the Wcismanns wanted 
was the bare facts. 

When his letter was sealed and ready 
for mailing at the first chance, he dropped 
it between the leaves of his book and re- 
stored the book to his pocket, then felt for 
a match. The foreman of the camp had 
finished the evening task of setting out the 
lanterns around the bed-ground, and now 
he stood by the fire, waiting for the ques- 
tions Burdick would be asking presently. 
He was a lean, active old man, this Scott, 
upon whose scant-bearded face the years of 
range life had bred an expression not unlike 
a wise old ram’s. He chewed his tobacco 
with a short quick jaw-movement like a 
browsing ram’s; when his thoughts were 
uneasy, this movement betrayed him by 
its nervous rapidity. He was uneasy now; 
for he had no cheerful news for Burdick. 

‘“‘How’s the water below?” Burdick asked, 
after a moment. 

Scott spat into the coals, shifting his 
weight from one foot to the other. ‘‘Fair”’ 
he answered. ‘‘Creek’s dryin’ in spots, but 
the holes are mostly fair.”” Then, as a con- 
tribution: “A couple squatters filed on 
them springs below Iron Hill, day before 
yesterday. A hundred and sixty apiece. 
That takes the best summer water there is 
in this part of the pasture.” 

Burdick’s scowl deepened, but he brooded 
the news in silence. Squatters! The word 
stirred a concern that had come to him 
again and again within the last year. 
Briefly he made a mental picture of the 
situation at Iron Hill and of the strategic 
im_ortance of the squatters’ location. He 
thought he understood. In a dry season, 
use of that water determined the use of 
thousands of acres of free range round about. 
The Brant Sheep & Wool Company ran its 
herds south of this mountain, dividing the 
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grazing with the Weismanns by a tacit 
agreement upon an imaginary line. There 
was nothing binding, though, in such an 
understanding. In the last year or two the 
Brant herds had become too large for their 
range. With impoverished pastures to be 
faced this year, beyond a doubt these squat- 
ters were Brant hirelings. For months 
Burdick had intended doing that very thing 
in the interest of his own company, but 
putting it off from time to time. He had 
planned to go to Cheyenne on this trip, 
locate his homesteaders, and have it off his 
mind before shearing-time. But he had 
waited too long; the Brants had forestalled 
him. So he reasoned, with the logic of the 
sheep country. 

“There’s two of ’eth”’ Scott volunteered 
further. ‘“They’re campin’ down there now, 
gettin’ out logs and posts. One of ’em’s 
got a tent. And he’s got his family with 
him—a couple women and a growed boy. 
The boy was startin’ plowin’ this mornin’. 
That’s the word I got from Steve Brainard, 
when he went past this noon.” 

Burdick made an inarticulate sound in 
his throat, then shut his teeth upon what 
he might have intended saying. It was not 
his way to discuss affairs with his men. He 
would ask pointed questions, get at the 
facts he wanted, and keep his own counsel. 
Particularly he was not disposed to open 
his mind in the presence of a stranger. The 
wool-buyer, he knew well enough, was 
scavenging the sheep-country for scraps of 
news that would be passed along minutely 
to his principals, news that might be used 
in beating down the range price of wool, 
after shearing-time. Glancing askance at 
him, Burdick saw that, though he lounged 
carelessly cross-legged, he was listening in- 
tently. 

“Lambs doing well?” Burdick asked of 
Scott. 

“Fair” Scott said. Under the best of con- 
ditions, the old man indulged no extrava- 
gant enthusiasms; sun and wind and 
weather had dried those all out of him, long 
ago. “We've been losin’ a right few ewes 
with the coyotes, and there ain’t hardly 
been time to fuss with gettin’ their lambs 
adopted. We’ve been movin’ too steady, 
this last week.” 

“Let that go” Burdick returned. “Keep 
moving. I want this band to get in first. 
You ought to have ’em at the shearing pens 
by this time next week. Heard from Num- 
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ber Three Camp? How’s grass over there? 
Any better than here?” 

“Tt’s worse” said Scott. ‘Awful poor. 
Grazed too close last year. You'll likely 
have to divide that bunch, if you don’t 
want ’em to keep shiftin’ camp every day 
or so.” 

The wool-buyer moved lazily, seizing the 
chance to slip in a depressing comment. 
“There'll be lots of little bands dumped, 
this next month. It’s going to shoot prices 
all to pieces. I look for wool to go a couple 
cents off in a couple weeks. Up Sundance 
way there’s some tolerable big bunches 
goin’ to be cleaned out. They’re quittin’. 
It’s discouragin’, ain’t it?” 

“The more the better’ Burdick coun- 
tered. ‘High wool next year, then. We'll 
hold ours. So will most of the big outfits. 
You fellows won’t get any cheap wool to 
speak of.” 

He got abruptly to his feet and walked 
out from the camp, his practiced senses 
alert. The south wind, drifting slowly 
across wide miles of desert expanse, was 
warm and dry upon his face. To the touch 
of his hand the sagebrush betrayed no 
dewy coolness. The stars shone feebly 
through a summery dust-haze. He had 
hoped for a good year; for it had been pretty 
well understood at the end of last season 
that the right sort of showing this year 
would make him a partner. He wanted 
that. The role of hired man, no matter 
what his pay, was not to his liking. It was 
to be endured for a time only because it 
would lead, by and by, to better fortune and 
to power. That was what he dreamed of, 
desired, coveted with all his strength, and 
meant to win, some time: a place of power 
amongst men—not the negative sort that 
attends on wealth, but the compelling, 
dominating power that he knew was native 
to him. 

Already he had proved it, after a fashion. 
Five years before, not yet twenty-five years 
old, he had come to Wyoming on foot, pen- 
niless, an unnoted bit of human drift, find- 
ing work as he could, here and there. Where 
he came from and what he had been or done 
he kept to himself. He was no mixer, and 
so never a favorite with the range hands. 
Whether in camp or town he took no share 
in the jocund adventures by which this 
half-wild bachelor brotherhood now and 
then relieved the stress of its working days. 
Sometimes he drank with them moderately, 
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but he always stopped short of excess of any 
sort; and, after the first few months, it was 
known that he always had a bit of money 
handy. He got on with the other men 
chiefly because even those who liked him 
least could borrow from him on occasion. 
It was not dollar-meanness that held him 
apart from them. He was of another stripe 
than they, with his head set upon other 
things. They got their satisfaction with 
life from the happy-go-lucky adventures of 
day to day; he from his brooding upon his 
plans for the long years. He and his crew 
hadn’t much in common. 

From the time when he got his first job 
in the new country, all the energy he had 
was given to a mastery of the life and work. 
He set himself to know the sheep business 
thoroughly. Soon after his arrival in 
Wyoming, the Weismann interests bought 
out, consolidated and reorganized a number 
of lesser holdings, and then Burdick had 
found work as a herder in one of the camps. 
Six months later he was made camp fore- 
man; by the end of the first year he had 
general oversight of the half-dozen flocks 
scattered over the Weismann range; and 
then, by a sort of inevitableness, he gained 
the title and place of manager. Then the 
two younger Weismanns, who had been in 
charge upon the ground, had left this isola- 
tion for the livelier scenes back home. Only 
at rare intervals thereafter did Burdick see 
any of the owners of the great interests in 
his care. Though much was demanded of 
him he was trusted implicitly, not only for 
the proved integrity of his accountings, but 
still more because of his shrewd capacity. 

Yet he was not satisfied, nor would he 
ever be as a sabordinate man. All through 
the months of the last winter his mind had 
dwelt upon the half-given pledge of his 
superiors. Nor did he mean to stop when 
he had realized that promise. That would 
be only the beginning. He had been plan- 
ning, planning, not in terms of mere vanity, 
but clearly, strongly, solidly. One day he 
meant to speak with authority, not in the 
interest of others, but for himself. Nothing 
of what he saw in his visions was too am- 
bitious to daunt him. He did not stop at 
the vision of himself as governor of the 
state. At any rate, he meant to be rich, 
strong, powerful. 

And now there might be a year’s delay, 
unless belated rains would come to freshen 
the browning grass. He could find no least 
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rain-sign in the night. It wasn’t likely that 
the Weismanns would willingly accept ex- 
planations, however clever or well founded. 
He did not want to offer excuses, but only 
performance; and large performance this 
year began to appear impossible. If it 
would only rain! 

Presently he went back to the fire and 
sat down, getting out his papers and tobacco 
for another cigarette, then stretching out on 
the ground to ease his muscles that had 
been stiffened by the day’s ride. Relaxed, 
there was about his big body an appearance 
of loose bulk that did not belong to him at 
other times. On foot or in the saddle he 
showed a massive strength in legs and 
shoulders and neck, but without the sug- 
gestion of an ounce out of place. His face 
gave accent to the vigor of his body— 
bold-featured, dark-skinned naturally and 
weather-tanned by years of exposure in all 
seasons. It was a face full of forcefulness 
coupled with grim restraint. Some of its 
lines hinted at brutality, but this was some- 
how subtly redeemed by his eyes. They 
were good eyes; gray, Clear, direct, fearless, 
with a trick of softening unexpectedly at 
times when humor appealed to him, and 
when another man would have laughed with 
his lips. 

There was that gleam of light in his eyes 
now as he glanced at Squint Wade. The 
herder had recovered his beloved accordeon 
and sat upon the wagon-tongue, holding it 
on his knee, turning it over and over, ten- 
derly, anxiously. 

“Did I break it, Squint?”’ Burdick asked. 

“You kicked hell out of it” Squint re- 
turned with an air of melancholy reproach. 

The glint in Burdick’s eyes brightened. 
“Ts that what was in it?” he said. “I’ve 
often wondered.” ‘Then, after a moment: 
“Get yourself a new one, Squint. I'll pay 
for it. 


In the morning, on his way to Number 
Three Camp, Burdick turned aside from 
the trail to ride down to Iron Hill. The 
more he had thought overnight of the 
squatters’ occupation of this point, the 
more it had disturbed him. He wanted an- 
other and a more careful look at the situa- 
tion, to see just what this change might 
mean. 

What he saw was not reassuring. There 
were three of these springs, closely grouped, 
issuing in a strong, unfailing flow from the 
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face of a sheer ledge of rock at the eastern 
foot of the hill, their waters uniting to form 
a deep pool at the rock’s base. In times of 
abundant rains the pool overflowed, send- 
ing a small stream meandering through a 
channel it had worn for itself in the sand. 
The pool was always full, but the stream 
did not run in dry weather; in the best of 
times its waters sank beneath the sand at 
something over a mile from the source. 
From the hill side, the cliff rendered access 
to springs and pool impossible; but on the 
eastward side the ground lay almost level 
as a floor, grown with huge cottonwoods 
over a space of twenty acres. The grove 
had been an ideal noontime resting place 
for the herds in summer; and in the driest 
times the grass hereabouts, fed by abun- 
dant seepage, was luxuriant. Altogether, 
possession of this spot was invaluable. 
Looking at it now, Burdick cursed himself 
heartily for having been so complacent, 
for having delayed so long in insuring con- 
trol for the company’s use. 

The homesteaders’ camp was_ pitched 
at the edge of the grove, beside the pool. 
Plainly, these men had been busy in their 
first days on the land. Near the camp was 
a pile of freshly hewn logs, the beginning 
of a supnly for house-building. Above the 
pool, abutting against the foot of the cliff, 
a line of new fence posts lay along the 
ground, ready for setting. For a quarter- 
mile the line ran eastward, then turned to 
the south. The new-comers had taken 
fullest advantage of their rights. Three 
hundred and twenty acres, in a quarter- 
mile-wide strip, would be two miles long. 
‘Their fence would shut the water in com- 
pletely, even in those times when the little 
‘stream carried its fullest volume. A man 
was at work with a plow, a short distance 
across the flat. Burdick rode over to join 
him, curious to see what manner of men he 
might have to deal with. Evidently this 
was the “growed boy” Scott had told of. 
He was about twenty years old, tall and 
slender, moving with a lithe sort of strength 
that bespoke long training in guiding a 
plow-team. His face was full of the charm 
that belongs to the middle ground between 
boyhood and first maturity, its expression 
lively with good humor, lips and eyes 
ready to break easily into laughter; yet 
there was besides an elusive suggestion of 
a manlike sense of responsibility, untried, 
elastic, equal to great things, 
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He stopped his horses at Burdick’s ap- 
proach and stood waiting, pushing back 
his hat, wiping the sweat from his wide 
smooth forehead. 

“Hello!” he laughed with frank friend- 
liness, his eyes openly appraising. Burdick 
glanced from him to the zigzag furrow 
drawn by the plow and to the line of stakes 
running ahead. The lad answered the un- 
spoken question. “Trying to run a ditch 
level” he said. “It’s a poor way, without 
instruments; but we had to make this do 
for now. Dad’s going to put in a patch of 
alfalfa here, and some garden truck nearer 
the house. It looks funny to me, after 
working all my life on the black prairies.” 

“Where do you come from?” Burdick 
asked briefly. 

“Towa” the boy answered. “Dad thought 
land was too high back there. He thought 
he’d try something different. This is sure 
different. I guess we'll like it, though, when 
we get used to it some. Dad’s going to run 
cattle on the range around here. It looks 
like mighty poor pasture to me; but they 
say this grass carries ’em, if you’ve got 
water. Dad’s starting with fifty cows, till 
he sees how they do and how much alfalfa 
he can raise for wintering ’em. He figures 
he can get in pretty near forty acres under 
this ditch, if the water holds out as good as 
it looks.” 

He needed no questioning to make him 
talk. Burdick listened with his thoughts 
readjusting themselves to what the boy 
said. Apparently he had been mistaken in 
his quick suspicion that these were Brant 
men, put here for a sinister purpese. If 
the boy was telling the truth they were but 
ordinary homesteaders, adventuring on 
their own account. This aspect of things 
gave Burdick a sense of relief. If the worst 
should develop, it would be far easier to 
deal with private claimants than with a 
powerful rival company. Within the last 
year he had had pretty fair luck in getting 
rid of such folk, who had come in and tried 
to settle on the land, without prestige or 
backing. These little fellows—fence-string- 
ers and truck-patch men, these farmers with 
their home-making notions, were held in a 
profound contempt on the wide range. 
They were looked upon as mere trifling 
disturbers of the established order. The 
powers of the established order conceded 
them no rights; they were but troublesome 
pests, to be swept out of the way by any 
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means at hand. This had offered no par- 
ticular difficulties heretofore. There had 


been no protest louder than a murmur; and 
a murmur couldn’t be heard far through 
those big empty spaces. 

\ far halloo was borne from the camp, 
and the boy moved alertly to loosen his 
team from the plow. ‘“That’s dinner’ he 
said. “Don’t it beat all how far you can 
hear ’em calling it, when you’re hungry? 
Come on and get The folks’ll be 
mighty glad to have somebody drop in. 
That’s one thing —we’re going to be mighty 
lonesome for neighbors, in this country, 
with nobody living nearer than seven miles. 


some. 


Back home we had ’em thick. We brought 
one of ’em along with us—him and his 
wife. He and Dad are throwing in together 
with this cattle business. He’s a good 


chap; but we’re certainly going to miss some 
of the rest of ’em.”’ 
Phe appearance of things about the camp 
the common. Plainly these 
people were in better circumstances than 
most of the wanderers who drifted into the 
country from time to time. A homelike 
air was about the big tent, and the ground 
around had been cleared of wild litter over 
a wide space that had been made into a 
big, clean, outdoor living room. Here the 
table was spread for dinner. A middle- 
aged woman, ample of figure, was bustling 
between table and camp-fire. At a little 
distance, in the shade of a low- 
branched cottonwood, a man was feeding 
his work-team. He came up to greet the 
guest—a stalwart, straight-backed, ruddy- 
faced man of fifty. It needed no intro- 
duction to tell that he was the father of the 
plow-boy. Years had hardly tempered the 
laughing good-nature in his eyes, hardly 
drawn a line upon his full forehead. 
“Dad,” the boy said, “lve brought com- 
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pany. This is Mr.—my word! I don’t 
know his name myself, yet. He'll have to 
tell it.” 


“Burdick”? Cass supplied briefly. 
“Burdick?” the older man echoed. ‘“Bur- 
He seemed to ponder the name for a 


dick!” 


moment. “Oh, yes—Burdick—I_ know, 
now! I thought I’d heard it before. Well, 
mine’s Carson. You’re welcome. Bob, 


better hurry with your feeding. Take Mr. 
Burdick’s horse Have a seat here, 
till mother gets ready for us.”’ He settled 
himself in one of the big chairs that stood 
about, stretching out his big legs. ‘“‘Warm, 


too. 
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ain’t it? A man don’t seem to mind it so 
much, though, working out in the sun, as 
where we came from. Because it’s drier, 
I reckon. Ajir’s lighter, too.”” He had his 
son’s habit of talking freely, rather aim- 
lessly. His talk demanded nothing of Bur- 
dick until the lad had finished his task and 
joined them, his brown face freshened by a 
hasty toilet at the edge of the pool. He 
seated himself upon the ground at his 
father’s side, laying his hand upon the older 
man’s arm with a frank caress. The father 
turned to look down at him, smiling, with a 
fondness no less frank. 

“Well, son,” he said, “how do you come 
on with your job?” 

“Tirst-rate! I want you to come out and 
look at it, before night. Vil have it ready 
to set sticks for the laterals by noon to- 
morrow, unless you want me to go ahead 
with the ditch-digging.” He interrupted 
himself with a short, low laugh. ‘Look at 
Sis! Ribbons! And_ she’s changed her 
He glanced at Burdick, smiling. 
“T guess that’s for you. Ain’t a girl funny?” 

Burdick had needed no bidding to look 
at the girl who had joined her mother in 
setting dinner upon the table. Instantly 
she attracted him, and_ strongly. His 
attitude toward women had been one of 
the things that had made him a puzzle to 
the other men on the range; they had been 
much like his other relations with life, 
marked by a large reticence on his part, 
contained, controlled. He had had no 
headlong affairs, carried on after the manner 
of his range-mates. On that account they 
had set him down as indifferent, maybe 
something of a woman-scorner. He was 
anything but that. Nothing like a passing 
flash of light sentiment seemed _ possible 
to him. None of his emotions were fitful. 
Ilis regard for all attractive women was 
intensely masculine, fundamental, deep- 
rooted, all the stronger because it did not 
find ready expression—at its strongest when 
the woman was distinctly feminine, as 
Carson’s daughter was. 

She appeared to be two or three years 
older than her brother, with a full physical 
maturity in form and poise which a man 
rarely attains in his early twenties. She 
was almost as tall as the boy, and slender, 
yet of soft, flowing outline; her carriage 
firm, self-possessed, reliant, yet all womanly. 
She had beauty, too—the beauty of vivid 
health and delight in life—a positive charm, 
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rather than mere negative prettiness. If 
she had made a toilet on the guest’s ac- 
count, she seemed quite unconscious of 
him as she went about her work quickly, 
quietly. 

“Well,” Carson said presently, at a sign 
from his wife, “I guess they’re ready for us. 
Come up. It’s canned stuff, mostly; but 
we brought our own hams and bacon from 
home, back in Iowa, and some of mother’s 
preserves and truck. Mother, this is Mr. 
Burdick, one of the sheep company’s men.” 

She offered a warm comfortable hand in 
friendly greeting, murmuring an inarticu- 
late word or two, in the manner of one to 
whom a meeting with a stranger was an 
ordeal. But her eyes said what her tongue 
could not. They were kindly eyes, and 
shrewd too; eyes trained to see clearly and 
to judge fairly, with a leaning toward 
mercy. There was no embarrassment in 
the welcoming look she gave Burdick. In 
a moment she included the girl in the in- 
troduction. 

“My daughter, 
she said. 

The girl stood across the table from him. 
She did not try to offer her hand; she 
acknowledged the intreduction only by an 
inclination of her head and a quiet echo 
of his name. That was all the others might 
have seen or heard; but her glance met his 
in a quick give-and-take of inquiry. Her 
look was neither shy nor bold, but search- 
ing, curious; there was in it nothing like 
self-consciousness, but that primal sex- 
consciousness which flames inextinguish- 
ably in the eyes of Youth, seeking, challeng- 
ing, elusive, defying the commonplaces of 
understanding. In that flash of time, Bur- 
dick made up his mind that he would know 
this girl better. 

She seated herself calmly and turned to 
speak a smiling word to her brother at her 
side, rallying him upon his impatient appe- 
tite; for he was already in his place. The 
other men too were hungry, and there was 
no time lost in empty formality. Carson, 
at the head of the table, began serving the 
plates generously. 

“This is the way it ought to be” he said 
whimsically, as he passed Burdick his 
portion. ‘Enemies ought to act as friendly 
as they can, instead of being just hostile 
strangers to each other. I reckon you'll 
be looking on us as enemies of yours, Bur- 
dick, more or less, since we’ve set ourselves 
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down inside your lines. That’s what they 
told me at Cheyenne, anyway.” 

Burdick looked at the man a bit uneasily. 
He knew, then, though he essayed to treat 
the situation lightly. Or did he under- 
stand fully? Most likely not, since he 
could jest about it before the women. 
Burdick parried, with an attempt at a 
kindred lightness. 

“Yes, we’re against you. But we can’t 
fight it out with table knives. We'll call 
this a truce. You have an amiable way of 
treating spies. I’d better own up that I 
came down here just to spy on you.” 

Carson seemed to take the remark as a 
mere pleasantry, letting it pass without 
retort, turning vigorous attention to his 
dinner. Bob chuckled over his heaped 
plate. 

“We're certainly going to do things with 
your water. They told us at Cheyenne 
that you wouldn’t care so much about a 
few acres of land, but that you’d make a 
fuss about the water. That seems funny, 
coming from Iowa. I didn’t believe it, 
till I got ts riding around the country here 
a little and seeing how things are. How 
far is it to the next water?” 

“Six miles” Burdick answered quietly. 
“And that isn’t permanent. Yes, water’s 
worth something, out here. It’s hard for 
us to get used to the idea of having a spring 


like this turned into a plaything. That’s 
the way we look at you, you know. We 


think you homesteaders are only children 
playing a foolish game. We think we’re 
making the only possible permanent use 
of this country.” 

“But you're not!” It was the girl who 
broke in suddenly, unexpectedly. “Life 
isn’t permanent anywhere until the people 
build homes. You’ve left out the real 
home-building. The homes here are only 
makeshifts.” 

Burdick turned to her with quickened 
interest and their eyes met. She seemed 
a bit startled by her own downrightness of 
speech; the color was high upon her cheeks. 
Burdick noted with half-conscious pleasure 
that her skin was of that brilliant blonde 
type which seems immune to sun-brown- 
ing, its delicate flush sensitive to every 
emotion. Her eyes too were changeful as 
the lights in limpid water, responsive to 
her thoughts. Burdick smiled at her, but 
there was no answering smile. She had 
spoken earnestly. 
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“To you think so?” he queried. He 
obeyed an impulse to provoke her into 
further speech. “That’s the woman’s way 
of thinking of it, of Course, since the woman 
makes herself felt in the home, more than 
she’s able to anywhere else. But it doesn’t 
strike her that her way of looking at it 
may be a little bit one-sided.” 

He was speaking with broad good humor, 
with light raillery—not as if he were an- 
nouncing a conviction, but rather as if he 
were issuing a challenge. She accepted the 
challenge with spirit. 

“And your man’s part—that isn’t one- 
sided! What have you done, you men, 
apart from the home?” 

“Well,” he laughed, ‘there were the 
tribes of Israel, for instance—flock-tenders 
and wanderers, but a pretty fair lot. They 
got results and left their mark.” 

“Theirs was necessity; this isn’t” she 
declared stoutly. “And they were always 
dreaming of something better than wander- 
ing—something enduring. They _ built 
temples to permanence, when they could. 
We build homes instead, when we can. 
Ours is the better way.” 

He laughed outright at the picture con- 
jured by her idea and his knowledge of the 
wide spaces. ‘“‘Vine-covered cottages and 
rose-gardens, out here in these yellow 
wastes!’ he said. ‘Can you really imagine 
it?” 

“We can do better than that” she re- 
turned. “We mean to build one here.” 

He would not permit himself to take 
this over-seriously. There would be time 
for seriousness later. ‘Don’t think me 
just a profane scoffer at the home idea” he 
said. ‘‘But it seems to me such a hopeless 
job here. I shall want to come by, once 
in a while, if [ may, and look on at what 
you're trying to do.” 

Bob had appeased his appetite so far as 
to let him put in a brief word. ‘You'll 
find something doing, all the time—won’t 
he, Sis?” 

The girl seemed to have dropped out of 
the talk, though; she left it entirely to the 
men thereafter. Carson asked questions 
freely about the country and its life, and 
Burdick answered as he could, not too 
frankly. Frankness was left until the 
moment of his leave-taking with Carson, 
when he had said good-by to the women 
and was ready to mount for his afternoon’s 
ride. Then he and Carson stood apart 
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from the others, and the older man spoke 
plainly. 

“Look here” he said, “there’s no reason 
that I can see why we shouldn’t have an 
understanding about this thing. You 
don’t welcome folks like us. I know that. 
That’s fair enough. But I’ve been told 
that you stockmen go farther than that, 
sometimes, with us settlers. They tell 
me your men have made it mighty unpleas- 
ant for other settlers, till they drove ’em 
away. How about it? You can talk plain 
to me, if you want to.” 

Burdick was not one to mince words, if 
he chose to talk at all. ‘‘Well,” he said 
brusquely, “since you ask, Ill tell you 
you’re not welcome on our range. That’s 
true. Your fencing in this water would cut 
us out of grazing a lot of this land, for the 
whole summer, till the fall rains come. We 
need all the range we have; we’re badly 
crowded as it is. Naturally, we don’t 
want you here.” 

Carson’s jovial face grew grimly intent 
as he listened. ‘‘Yes?” he returned. 
“And about the other part—about trying 
to get rid of us? You can’t do it legally. 
Our entry gives us just what we’re taking. 
You haven’t any title to this land we’ve 
entered. You haven’t any rights at all, 
except what you’ve preémpted. We've 


.got the law with us.” 


Burdick smiled in faint amusement at 
such innocent ingenuousness. ‘‘Public sen- 
timent is with us” he said, ‘‘and public sen- 
timent goes behind the law, sometimes, out 
here. It’s different from Iowa.” 

“Well,” Carson prompted, “what are 
you going to do about it?” 

Burdick answered just as bluntly: “I 
hope we shan’t have to do anything; but 
you can understand that we won’t give up 
this water without a struggle with you for 
it. I hope it won’t have to come to a 
show-down.” 

“But if it does?’’ Carson persisted. 

“When it has come to a show-down with 
the others, we’ve always won” Burdick 
answered pointedly. 

A slow red had come into Carson’s face, 
mounting to the very roots of his hair. 
He took his time about answering this 
lightly veiled threat, as though he did not 
want to answer angrily. ‘“That’s ugly 
talk” he said by and by. “TI don’t like it. 
It sounds like bluff to me. So it is. The 
only way you’re holding your free range is 
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by bluffing other folks into letting it alone. 
That’s all right, if the other folks will 
stand for it. But I won't. I come of a 
long line of men who have been stayers, 
and I’m going to stay with that record. 
I’m going to stay here. I’m not hunting 
trouble, but I’m not running away from it 
either. If we’re going to have trouble, 
we'll have it right here.’ He broke off 
with a short laugh. ‘Well! This isn’t 
exactly hospitable talk, on your first visit. 
I’m not trying to make an enemy of you. 
I like friends better. But maybe it’s 
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better that we understand how the thing 
stands, on both sides, right from the jump.” 

Burdick swung into the saddle and picked 
up his rein, nodding in agreement. ‘Yes, 
I think so. Really, Carson, I think you’d 
do well to pick another place, where you 
won't have to go against any of these 
strong interests. You ought to be able to 
find plenty of places, if you’ll look.” 

Carson shook his head stubbornly. “I 
won’t look for another place”’ he said stub- 
bornly. “This suits me. I’m going to 
stay right here, in this very spot.” 


The next instalment of “The Man Who Won,” entitled ‘Billy Fortune Enlists,”’ will 
appear in the January number. 


THE SHEEP-HERDER 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


Where white the moonlight down the mountain spills 


its liquid glory, sits the herdsman, bowed 


And still 


a dumb, dark figure in a crowd 


Of gray uneasy forms; about him shrills 


A stupid cry; incessantly it fills 


His brain and soul, and, terribly endowed 

With force to torture, echoes keen and loud 
Through the insentient vastness of the hills. 

Ever that cry. So has it quavered days 
And nights now countless. Dully brooding here 

While that gray bleating mass before him sways 
And some relentless woe comes stealing near, 

His anguished spirit gropes a thickening maze, 
And hurls to heaven a wordless call of fear. 









































At first he had been an almost daily diner, coming alone. 
brought a companion with him, a girl of about nineteen 


Then for a while he had 
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An Adventure of Anastasius 


By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill] 


ventures of Anastasius in the city of 

London and marked his progress 
from the position of confidential clerk to 
Mr. Solomon Isaacs, bucket-shopkeeper, to 
the proud position of head of the firm of 
Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington with a 
five-figure balance at his bankers and scrip 
standing to his name, which at face value 
would add up to six figures, will not readily 
understand why that diverting and tan- 
talizing bundle of everything feminine, 
Miss Moya Marston, should have at last 
obsessed his thoughts to the exclusion of 


TF vats who have not followed the ad- 


everything else. But the fact remains. 
Under his eyes the pert and amusing flapper 
had grown her feathers, and flapping no 
more, had flown straight away into the 
empyrean, where in one pair of male eyes 
at least the thing feminine is always sure 
of being reckoned amongst the angels. In 
other words, Anastasius was in love, and 
perusal of his bank-book did nothing to 
console him. 

There had come to Anastasius the time 
which arrives in the life of every man, the 
time when he succumbs to this endemic 
disease. It is like measles inasmuch as’ it 
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treats children better than adults. Best 
it is to take the sickness in the twenties, 
good for the patient if he gets it while in 
the thirties, in the forties unfavorable symp- 
toms may be looked for, the diagnosis is 
bad in the fifties, and in the sixties there is 
no hope. Lucky for Anastasius, therefore, 
that he got it while still in the twenties. 

To be precise, he was twenty-five and 
nineteen days when he recognized the symp- 
toms, and admitted having caught the com- 
plaint. 

Anastasius was always ready to admit 
facts, as the little:book with red imitation- 
morocco covers which he carried in the 
breast pocket of his coat was always ready 
to testify. The entry therein which re- 
corded this most important discovery could 
not have conveyed any particular meaning, 
however, to any casual eye which happened 
to glance upon it. Merely, it stated “The 
half is necessary to the whole,” a piece of 
philosophy so banal that it was quite suf- 
ficient to demonstrate that Anastasius’ 
mind was not functioning in its normal 
manner. However, there it was, and there 
it remains, a standing witness to the fact 
as recorded by Anastasius elsewhere that 
“The star gazer inevitably tumbles into 
the ditch of the commonplace.” 

But unoriginal though the observation 
may be, the incident which prompted it 
was not such as is likely to happen to any 
man whose senses are not attuned to ro- 
mance. Of that, however, everyone may 
judge for himself. 

It began at Grévé’s, that inestimably 
useful little restaurant in Soho, where 
young men and women whose heads and 
hearts were much fuller of aspirations than 
their pockets of money, and, elderly men 
whose hearts, heads and pockets were 
equally poorly furnished, foregathered to 
dine at the cost of an expenditure which by 
careful selection from the menu could be 
so compassed as to leave a penny out of the 
shilling with which to tip the waiter. 

What, it may be asked, was Anastasius 
Yorke doing there when the savory meals 
of the Carlton and the choice wines of the 
Savoy were as easily attainable? 

The answer is merely that Anastasius 
was Anastasius. At Grévé’s had come to 
him inspirations which had set him on the 
road to wealth. At Grévé’s he was still a 
young man with aspirations, licensed to ex- 
press absurd opinions upon any subject. 
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At Grévé’s he was unknown, without re- 
sponsibilities, free to follow his own preoc- 
cupations or not, as he chose, and with a 
certainty of finding, if he desired it, com- 
panionship which none of the temples of 
Lucullus could offer. His bank-book was 
locked away in his safe in the city, and not 
one of Grévé’s habitués ever penetrated 
further east than Fleet street. Anastasius 
could, if he so desired, play the part of a 
city Haroun-al-Raschid without the faint- 
est chance of detection. Not that he ever 
felt such desire, and his object in choosing 
Grévé’s for his evening meal on this par- 
ticular Christmas eve was chiefly due to 
the determination that afterward he would 
straightway return to the comfortable arm- 
chair and the cheerful fire in his own rooms 
and the luxury of a novel. Consequently 
it was quite early when he passed over the 
grating from which an odor compound of 
coffee, boiling oil, fish and onions, steamed 
up from an underground kitchen, and at- 
tained the entrance to Grévé’s. 

But early as it was, Grévé’s was awake, 
though its lights blinked sleepily at the fad- 
ing daylight, and the long room which 
Anastasius entered looked cheerless enough 
with its rows of empty tables, the meager 
display of cutlery barely furnishing the 
white-spread_ table-cloths. 

Nor was Anastasius the only customer. 
Hanging his hat on a peg at the far corner 
of the room was a man whom Anastasius 
had frequently seen there before. 

He was a young man, within a year, more 
or less, of Anastasius’ own age. More—he 
was a young man with an undeniable claim 
to good looks—clean-cut features, blue 
eyes, and a crinkle in his well-brushed hair 
of reddish gold which could easily have been 
persuaded to coil up into curls. Anastasius 
had seen him at Grévé’s at intervals for 
some twelve months or more; had some- 
times sat at the same table and discussed 
the drama with him. Then he had learned 
that Seymour Earle was an actor, one of 
the many actors whose presence at Grévé’s 
indicated that they were more frequently 
resting than acting. 

At first he had been an almost daily 
diner, coming alone. Then for a while he 
had brought a companion with him, a girl . 
of eighteen or nineteen, with pathetic dark 
eyes and an impressionist mouth, and in 
those times Earle had always found a table 
for two. Later his visits had grown rarer 


























He thrust his hands into his pockets, sunk his chin in the opening of his waistcoat, and 
relapsed into moody reverie 














and rarer, and for three months Anastasius 
had not seen him at all. 

Anastasius deposited his coat and hat on 
an adjoining peg, and as he did so remarked: 
“Hullo, Earle, expecting anybody? May 
I join you?” 

“T’m alone tonight” was the reply. The 
answer was not very gracious. “Hungry” 
thought Anastasius as he took his seat op- 
posite Earle and raised his eyes to the 
actor’s face. 

He was astonished at the change which 
had taken place since last they had met. 
Earle had been a nice fresh-colored boy. 
Now the face Anastasius looked into was 
lean and gray and furrowed, the face of a 
man who has wrestled with trouble and 
been thrown in the encounter. 

“Been ill, old chap?” queried Anastasius. 
He could give his voice a very kindly in- 
flection when he chose. 

Earle muttered something to the menu 


which he picked up, and a dull flush gath- 
ered on his forehead and as quickly faded. 
He looked up and saw Anastasius still look- 
ing at him. 

“D— you!” he said savagely. “If you 
want to stare at me, go and pay your bob 
in the gallery.” 

But the ebullition passed as quickly as 
it had come. “Sorry,” he continued, “I, 
didn’t mean that. I’m worried.” 

He dropped the menu, put his elbows on 
the table, and resting his chin on his hands 
said slowly: “Have you ever come to a 
place in your life, Yorke, where you know 
that if you can only make good what you 
know is in you, the way is open to the fu- 
ture you have dreamed of, and yet you feel 
absolutely certain that you have not the 
power to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity?” 

A waiter stopped at the table, Earle 
looked up. ‘‘Pot-au-feu’” he ordered. 
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“We will discuss the proposition as we 
dine,”’ said Anastasius, “on the condition 
that I pay for dinner.” 

He turned to the waiter without waiting 
for reply. 

“Louis, we will commence with oysters, 
not those you keep on the premises, the 
undesirable aliens which have evaded the 
eye of the immigration officer. But a dozen 
of the natives from the shop over the way.” 

“Oui, M’siew” said the waiter. 

Anastasius looked at the menu. “We 
will dispense with the soup, Louis. It has 
no body. Grilled soles—an _ entrecote— 
quails: are you sure they are quails, Louis?” 

“Mais, certainement, M’sieu je—” 

“No matter so long as they are plump, 
and send the wine-waiter, Louis.” 

Anastasius turned to Earle as the waiter 
drifted away. “What’s the trouble?” he 
asked. 

The actor groaned. “I 
weary you” he said listlessly. 

“Tt will make me ever so much more 
tired if I have to drag it out of you bit by 
bit” replied Anastasius briskly. 

Earle sat up: “Suppose I refuse to 





should only 


answer?” 
Anastasius laughed. “A  bargain’s a 
bargain. You share my dinner. I share 


your trouble. Good for both of us.” 

Earle smiled. For a moment the furrows 
disappeared from his brow. 

“You’re a good fellow, Yorke, and I’m 
not sure you haven’t done me good already. 
But it won’t last. I’m half inclined to end 
it now. If it were not for—yet, per- 
haps it would be better for her.” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, sunk 
his chin in the opening of his waistcoat, and 
relapsed into moody reverie. 

Anastasius said nothing more to his com- 
panion until after a whispered colloquy with 
the wine-waiter. By that time the oysters 
were on the table. 

“Where are you playing?” asked Anas- 
tasius. ., 

“Been for a week at the Pygmalion’ re- 
plied Earle. He lifted an oyster and laid 
it down again to answer, and Anastasius 
seeing the restraint made a mental comment 
to the effect that “appetite is more difficult 
to conquer than a kingdom.” 

He forebore to speak again until the oys- 
ters had disappeared and had been suc- 
ceeded by the soles. Then the wine-waiter 
appeared and filled two glasses with a bur- 
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gundy whose aroma but rarely escaped 
into the mixed atmosphere of Grévé’s. 

“No,” said Earle, “I mustn’t: 
afraid.” 

“Why?” asked Anastasius. 

Earle set his lips. 

“T asked you a question just now. You 
haven’t answered it. Perhaps the position 
has never presented itself to you. Let me 
explain why I won’t drink with you tonight, 
for it’s due to fear lest I shall lose the ghost 
of a chance of making good which still re- 
mains to me.” 

Anastasius nodded. 

“T told you I’m playing at the Pygmalion. 
So I am—a six-line part at two pounds a 
week after resting for six months. Did you 
know I am married? You must have seen 
my wife here. Poor little Evie! Precious 
poor bread-winner I’ve made, though she’s 
never complained. We were looking for- 
ward to a real dinner tomorrow, for it’s 
treasury. Then this morning came a call. 
Second man’s ill and I’m the understudy. 
Lord! How I’ve longed for such a chance! 
But it’s no good. I knew the part, could 
have sworn I was word-perfect. At re- 
hearsai today the words went completely. 
I know that six months ago I could have 
played the other chap off the stage. Today 
I was a block. I’m only surprised that old 
Jerrick hasn’t hoofed me out of the theater 
and put someone else to read the part. 
Poor little Evie! She has such hopes and 
—”. He gulped down something which 
seemed to stick in his throat, and it was not 
food. “She pawned her coat this morning 
for fear lest, if I didn’t have something be- 
tween bread and tea for breakfast and tea 
and bread for supper, I—I should fail.” 

Anastasius pushed the glass of burgundy 
across the table. ‘You won’t fail’ he said 
quietly. “Come, drink to the fortune that 
favors those who don’t know how to fail.” 

“T’m afraid” said Earle. “I’m d—d 
afraid. Don’t you understand? I’ve had 
nothing to eat since breakfast, and precious 
little for days. If this gets into my head—” 

“To fortune!” said Anastasius. “T’ll 
take the risk.” The glasses clinked. A 
little color came into Earle’s cheeks. 

“Tf T were only sure of remembering the 
words” he remarked when the sole was de- 
molished. 

“The words will come” declared Anas- 
tasius confidently. “You tell me you have 
studied them.” 
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“Day in and day out” replied the actor. 
“Evie knows them as well as I do from lis- 
tening to them. Poor little girl!” He 
paused as he was lifting a morsel of the 
succulent entrecote to his mouth. “What 
a beast I am to be gorging here while she is 
shivering at home and saving our last crust 
for my supper!” 

There was more color in his cheeks now— 
a new light in his eyes. 

“You would like your wife to come and 
see you make good?” asked Anastasius. 
That was when the quails had been de- 
spatched, when the empty bottle flanked 
two empty glasses, and the perfume of 
coffee mingled with the scent of two cigar- 
ettes from Anastasius’ case. 

“Tf she were there, I could not fail now” 
said Earle. 

“Then if you will write her a note,” said 
Anastasius, “explaining that you have 
managed to get two seats, I will guarantee 
that she shall be present and that we will 
celebrate the occasion by a little supper 
afterward.” 

Some people have declared that on oc- 
casion Anastasius exhibited what they 
termed a dominating personality. Certainly 
he seemed to be possessed of such on this 
occasion, for when Seymour Earle left him 
at the door of Grévé’s and turned his face 
toward the Pygmalion, Anastasius hailed a 
taxi and gave Earle’s address to the driver. 

It was not far distant, a ten-minutes’ 
drive to Bloomsbury—where all the lodg- 
ing-houses are—a house in a dull street of 
dull houses with four bells set perpendic- 
ularly one above another, revealing the 
fact that every one of them sheltered four 
families at least. 

“Tf the front door is not open you must 
ring the top bell” Earle had directed. 

The front door was open, and Anastasius 
made his way upstairs to the top floor un- 
challenged. On the landing he paused. 
It was unlighted save for the reflection 
from a gas-jet on the floor below. He 
tapped on the door on his left. He 
strained his ears. There was no movement 
from within. What if—no, he refused to 
put the question to himself, and tapped 
again. 

The door opening suddenly made him 
jump—with relief. 

“Mrs. Earle?” he asked. 

A timid voice answered him depreca- 
tingly. 
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“Nothing worse than a good dinner” said 
Anastasius in his most cheerful tone, 

















“Oh, I’m so sorry. We have been dis- 
appointed, but tomorrow—I will bring the 
rent tomorrow, we—" 

“I’m afraid you’ve made a mistake,” 
broke in Anastasius. “I’ve brought a note 
from your husband and a promise to take 
you to see his first great success.” 

“A note from Seymour!” She had 
slipped forward and clutched him by the 
arm. ‘He is all right? You are sure he 
is all right? You are certain nothing has 
happened to him?” 

“Nothing worse than a good dinner” 
said Anastasius in his most cheerful tone. 
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“And he is so confident that he has sent 
me to bring you to the theater to see him 
play.” 

“You said you brought a note. 
I must have a light.” 

Her hand dropped from his arm and she 
disappeared into the deeper shadow of the 
room. He heard her footsteps on the bare 
floor, the scratch of a match. Her fingers 
trembled so that the first match burned 
through before she could light the wick of 
the little paraffin lamp that stood on an 
empty sugar-box which did duty for a 
table. 

Anastasius stepped inside and handed 
her the note. 

The girl dropped on her knees to be near 
the light and read the message. 

“T have met a good pal,” she read, “and 
he has promised to bring you to see me. 
I think our luck has turned—”’ There was 
more, but the rest she did not read aloud. 

She raised the note to her lips, and Anas- 
tasius saw that her tears were falling. 

“T don’t think I understand” she said. 

“T do, fortunately” said Anastasius. 
He did perfectly. The bare room, void of 
furniture save a mattress in one corner, a 
pair of dilapidated chairs and the pathetic 
table, would have told the tale to any one. 

The girl saw him glance round, and a sob 
escaped her. 

“It’s our last chance” 
don’t think I dare.” 

“Come and see the trumps turn up” 
said Anastasius. ‘They are bound to do 
so if you are there to cut.” 

She made a half step forward, and raised 
her hands despairingly. 

“T—I’m too shabby,” she replied, and the 
gesture with which her hand smoothed out 
the old black skirt she wore was pathetically 
despairing. 

“You need not be seen” said Anastasius. 

ee 

“We shall only just have time to reach 
the theater’ said Anastasius. 

A smile flitted across her face. “I have 
seen you at Grévé’s. You are Mr. Yorke, 
aren’t you? Are you at the Pygmalion 
too?” 

“Tl tell you on our way” replied Anas- 
tasius. “No, you will not want your 
hat.” 

An idea had occurred to him—born of 
a glimpse of a shop window he had passed— 
a shop window full of cloaks. 


Wait! 


she said. “TI 
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Seymour came before the curtain four times, 
and each time he looked up at her 
with love in his eyes 




















He had his way. In two minutes they 
were in the waiting taxi-cab. It halted at 
the door of the shop where the cloaks were 
exhibited. 

The shop-walker and the two young 
ladies who supplied Anastasius with an 
opera-cloak declared for fourteen days 
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afterward that they had never met with so 
rapid a customer in their lives. He had 
seen exactly wha he required, had paid 
for it and carried it out on his arm within 
the space of two minutes. 

At 8.15 exactly the cab pulled up outside 
the door of the Pygmalion. At 8.30 the 
curtain was to rise. 

“You will want something to keep you 
going till supper time’ said Anastasius. 
The cab went on to a restaurant a little 
further on. The girl with the cloak now 
covering the shabby frock was too dazed 
to remonstrate. 

Mechanically she alighted. Mechanic- 
ally she swallowed the soup which was 
placed before her, and mechanically she 
allowed herself to be ushered into a first 
tier box at the Pygmalion. 

It was all a dream, she was convinced. 
Even the sight of the play did not awaken 
her. Everything happened just as she 
had dreamed in her happiest dreams many 
times before. She was in the box, and Sey- 
mour was there on the stage, and the audi- 
ence was waiting on his words and applaud- 
ing frantically, and he came before the 
curtain not once nor twice, but four times, 
and each time he looked up at her with a 
smile on his lips and love in his eyes. It 
was a glorious dream. 
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Then afterward there was warmth and 
light and food—such delicious food! And 
while they sat together her hand had stolen 
into the hand of her husband as he told her 
and Anastasius that he had been promised 
a new contract in the new part for the run 
of the play, as his predecessor had not been 
ill at all, but had backed out of the engage- 
ment owing to some quarrel with the man- 
agement. 

“Tt is all owing to Yorke” he said, and 
turned to thank the friend who had given 
him the power to make good, only to 
find that while they had been looking 
into each other’s eyes Anastasius had 
disappeared. 

So they went home in another taxi, for 
in an envelope upon which was written 
“A loan from Santa Claus,” they had found 
some coins that shone red and white. The 
December wind failed to chill them as it 
ever fails to chill those whose dreams come 
true, and Anastasius, returning to his own 
domicile where only the ashes of a fire re- 
mained in the grate, felt no cold either. 
It was then, remembering the look he had 
seen in the eyes of two young people, that 
he made that profound entry in his diary 
“The half is necessary to the whole.” 

It was his recognition of the fact that in 
his life something was lacking. 






































CHRISTMAS IN CALIFORNIA 


By JEANNETTE CAMPBELL 


As wise men to a manger-shrine of old 

Brought gifts of myrrh, of frankincense and gold, 
So here earth brings her fairest gifts to lay 
Before the shrine of Love’s high holiday. 


For gift of gold, a sheaf of sun-bright hours, 
For incense, breath of field and garden flowers, 
And for the healing myrrh, caressing skies, 
The balm of south winds and bird lullabies. 























The entire fishing fleet of San Francisco bay, whether equipped with the lateen sail or the more modern 
and reliable gasoline engine, belongs to the Italians 


By ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH 


Formerly of the California Immigration Commission 


I. THE ANTICIPATED IMMIGRANT 


ge: HAT shall we do with the immi- 
grant?” This is the tantaliz- 


ing question which intrudes it- 
self at all hours, in season and out of season, 
to the citizen of the Pacific Coast. To some 
the question conjures up haunting fears, 
and phrases itself: ‘What will the immi- 
grant do with us?” To others the question 
gives visions of large profits due to the 
increased price of land and other brilliant 
prospects associated with increased popu- 
lation. 

It is generally assumed with confidence 
that large numbers of immigrants are 
coming direct from Europe through the 
Panama Canal, and there is much specula- 
tion to discover what may be involved in 
this coming situation. 

Fortunately for the Pacific Coast almost 
the exact situation may be determined in 
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advance. The United States has had many 
decades of experience in receiving immi- 
grants. These immigrants have had a his- 
tory in this'country which has been viewed 
from every angle. The same questions 
which the West Coast will have to face 
have been threshed out elsewhere with 
much tribulation. The effects of restrictive 
legislation have been definitely ascertained. 
The peculiar problems and perils created 
by the presence of the immigrants of every 
European nation, in all stages from the 
entrance of the raw immigrant to his final 
adaptation to, or rejection by, our social 
system, are well understood. The efforts 
made by various states to remedy unfortu- 
nate conditions associated with immigra- 
tion are available for study. The United 
States, through its Immigration Commis- 
sion, spent several years investigating the 
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whole question and has published its report 
in forty volumes. 

Above all, the fallacies and false assump- 
tions in connection with the subject have 
been gradually exploded and the stage has 
been reached in the consideration of the 
whole immigration situation where a sane 
view, based upon scientifically acquired 
facts, may more readily be taken. 

A prominent social worker in the state 
of New York was recently asked the ques- 
tion: ‘What would you do if the history 
of New York could be set back forty years, 
and you could re-live it, knowing. the exact 
facts in connection with immigration which 
have been learned during that period?” 
The answer indicated that could New York 
have known in advance the situation it 
would have been possible to avert prac- 
tically all of the ‘problems’ popularly 
reputed to have their origin in immigra- 
tion. 

San Francisco, for example, is in the same 
position that New York was forty years 
ago, but with the immense advantage of 
knowing what will happen under given 
conditions of immigration. It is possible 
to compute at this time with approximate 
accuracy the number of tons of freight that 
will come from Europe to Pacific Coast 
ports. The influences and conditions that 
cause people to migrate may be almost 
as unerringly reckoned by careful and 
patient study. In other words, California, 
in facing this new experience, is in reality 
facing an old and much-considered situa- 
tion and need make few guesses as to what 
will happen, nor hesitate long before the 
obvious course to be followed. 

California is attractive to the foreigner. 
This is evidenced by the fact that nearly 
a quarter of the state’s present population 
are foreign-born. An average of 60 per 
cent of these foreign-born residents live 
outside the cities of 25,000 population, and 
are largely occupied upon the soil. In fact, 
almost the normal percentage of farmers 
in the total immigration of the country 
have actually, in California, found their 
way onto the land. This is in strong con- 
trast to the East where only ro per cent 
of the agricultural immigrants find their 
way to the rural districts. 

Immigration into California has been 
largely filtered through the eastern states, 
and we have received the more thrifty, 
industrious and daring. Possibly this is 
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one reason why the immigrant in California 
has proven uniformly a blessing. Our 
foreign farmers have brought with them an 
intimate knowledge of the soil and a skill 
in intensive cultivation which have done 
much to place this state to the fore as the 
home of the successful small farmer. 

The Italian has found in California a 
grateful climate and agricultural conditions 
which approximate those of his own be- 
loved Italy. During the last dozen years 
more North Italians have come to the 
Coast than any other European race. 
Many of the great vineyards and wineries 
throughout California are in their capable 
hands. The hills and valleys of San Fran- 
cisco’s rural southern side are checkered 
with their year-round gardens. At Fisher- 
man’s wharf the fleet of lateen sails is 
reminiscent of Mediterranean waters, and 
indeed the entire fishing fleet, whether 
equipped with the sail or more modern and 
reliable gasoline engine, belongs to the 
Italians. The substantial banks bearing 
Italian names are witness to the prosperity 
of the Italian-American. 

The development of the grape industry 
has been shared with the Italians by the 
French and Swiss people. The French are 
rather fonder of the cities than are the other 
races mentioned, but the Swiss love the 


‘country and many successful dairies are 


being run by them. 

Of all the Portuguese in the United States, 
two-fifths are located in California. From 
Sacramento to Fresno, down the rich in- 
terior valleys, are found their gardens, 
orchards and dairies. A _ half-hour ride 
from San Francisco across the bay into 
Alameda county puts one into the midst of 
a thrifty region of Portuguese small farms 
devoted to vegetables and fruit. Like the 
Italian, the Portuguese takes no chances 
on wearing out the soil of his farm. The 
wagon which takes produce to market in- 
variably returns laden with manure, and 
you may know the Portuguese farm in 
many parts of the state by the fertilizer 
waiting, in piles that rival haystacks in 
size, to be spread upon the land. The 
rotation of crops is as invariable and as 
wise as though dictated by the College of 
Agriculture. 

The excellent farm land about Fresno 
has been the Mecca of many foreign tongues. 
It is there that the German-Russians are 
demonstrating their faculty of rapid 
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advancement from laborers to renters, and 
through that class to the dignity and thrift 
of farm owners. They are general farmers 
and their hard work has found reward in 
growing prosperity. Here, too, the Arme- 
nians have congregated during the past 
twenty-five years until a fifth of the raisin 
grape acreage, and a tenth of the water- 
melon crop, are in their hands. 

Up in the lumber camps of the north 
coast’s big timber, the Finns are esteemed 
the most desirable of workmen; many of 
them have also established themselves 
there as dairymen with notable success. 

An interesting example of immigrant 
contribution to our agriculture is that of the 
Dalmatians and their apple-growing down 
in the Pajaro valley in California. Accus- 
tomed to the rocky steeps of Dalmatia 
where each tree receives as solicitous care 
as an infant because of its economic im- 
portance to the family existence, the Dal- 
matian has learned to know his trees— 
root, stem and fruit—as few Americans 
take time to do. Consequently it was the 
Dalmatians who saw the possibilities in 
the neglected orchards scattered through 
the district. They rented the trees and 
demonstrated their fruitfulness, with the 
result that some 5500 carloads of apples 
are now annually shipped out of the valley. 

Instances of immigrant prosperity and 
contribution might be multiplied. What- 
ever the record of the immigrant has been 
in other parts of the United States it would 
be ungrateful for California, in particular, 
to credit him with anything but industry 
and honest citizenship within her borders. 

The number and success of the foreign- 
born already in California might be taken 
as one argument for the easy assumption 
that California will be flooded with immi- 
grants after the opening of the Canal. 
This assumption is not borne out by careful 
analysis. In the first place, it implies a 
permanent and continuous expulsive power 
in Europe and ignores the whole history 
of the causes of emigration. It takes for 
granted that steamship lines will imme- 
diately be established from European ports 
to San Francisco; that the rate of fare will 
be practically the same as from Europe to 
New York; that steamship companies will 
be competing to haul passengers the longer 
distance for approximately the same rate 
of fare; and, above all, that the general 
fascination of California will be strong 
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enough to compete with every other sec- 
tion of the world looking for immigration. 

Assuming that there will be steamship 
lines in operation between here and Euro- 
pean ports and that the rates will be greatly 
reduced below present transcontinental 
fare, the question of what California can 
offer large numbers of immigrants is vital 
to correct prophecy. 

Over 90 per cent of the immigrants know 
their destination before they leave their 
peasant homes in Europe. The decision 
to travel into a far and unfamiliar country 
is not lightly determined upon, and the 
European is not so accustomed to earning 
his living easily that he leaves his present 
means of livelihood without having another 
in sight. It is not a flaring advertisement, 
nor a picturesque page, nor a Jove of ad- 
venture that sets him under way, but the 
letter sent him by the friend already in 
America, or the returned immigrant with 
gold in his pocket. The latter wears Ameri- 
can clothes with an American air, fires the 
imagination of the inhabitants of some 
European village and opens to them a 
hopeful vista for the realization of the uni- 
versal human instinct: a chance to rise in 
the social scale. If the letter from America 
gives a glowing account of immediate em- 
ployment and carries with it a prepaid 
ticket, the immigrant is soon on his way. 
The one thing the immigrant needs most 
and quickest when he lands in America is 
work. It is not chance that lands the bulk 
of immigration into the United States at 
the northeastern ports of the country, 
That is the great industrial territory and 
because they can secure immediate em- 
ployment in the region of mills, shops and 
factories, thete they go—guided by the 
advice of their friends who are already em- 
ployed. The immigrant goes not where he 
wants to go but where he is wanted. He 
is rich in strength and in willingness to 
work (if he is not, he does not pass the 
inspection at Ellis Island), but he has on 
an average less than thirty-five dollars in 
his pocket. The money paid for passage 
has been hoarded through long and weary 
months of labor, paid for on the European 
wage scale, or else is the loan of some friend 
already in America, and still to be earned 
and repaid. 

It does not make much difference that 
the immigrant and his family may have 
lived and worked on the land all their lives. 
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The European immigrant in California begins in a 
little shack amid a spreading truck-garden, 
with a typical windmill close by 
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In some instances, like this of an Italian immigrant 
who began as a cellarman, the humble shack 
is changed by the magic of a new 
country into a marble palace 


Agricultural labor is seasonal, poorly paid, 
requires a prolonging of the journey into 
the country among strangers in a strange 
land by men having little or no English 
to help them make their way; as for going 
upon the land as a tenant, much less as an 
investor, it is wholly out of the range of 
possibility unless assistance is provided. 
It is not perverseness that causes the immi- 
grants to huddle in the cities, but the very 
need of keeping alive. Without work they 
cannot live and work is found in the indus- 
trial centers. 

Turning to California, we find a vast ter- 
ritory populated with fifteen persons to the 
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square mile—or forty-five to the square 
mile if only that part of the state capable 
of sustaining a population is taken into 
account. The cry goes out that we can 
accommodate great numbers of people, and 
it is true. The natural resources of the 
state lie rich to the hand awaiting further 
development. Riding through the great 
interior valleys from the northern limit of 
California to the southern, one is impressed 
with the acreage still awaiting the intimate 
hand of the cultivator of the small tract. 
The immigrant farmer, as shown by the 
record of the foreign farmers already in 
California, is fitted to do just such intensive 
farming, but he is not financially ready at 
the time he lands to enter upon it. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year he can find employ- 
ment upon the land, but it is not permanent, 
and involves migrating with the crops from 
one section to another, and precludes any 
possibility of family life. 

In our Coast cities we find a steadily 
growing industrial development of which 
we may well be proud, but compared with 
the seething centers of Atlantic Coast man- 
ufacturing they are as rural playhouses. If 
the 2000 or 3000 immigrants which are New 
York’s average daily allowance were to 
land in California (as some persons have 
assumed that they will, immediately the 
ships begin sailing through the Canal), the 
result would be unspeakable suffering. We 
now receive an annual allowance of less than 
30,000, or an average of some 80 persons 
per day, direct from ports of landing. It 
would be an utter impossibility to supply 
with immediate employment anything like 
the thousands that land at eastern ports. 
We are receiving more than the 30,000 
foreigners of the Immigration Report into 
California annually, and a happy propor- 
tion of them are going upon the land, but 
they are not coming direct from Europe to 
us; they are landing in the east, and earning 
in eastern industrial centers the money 
necessary to establish themselves upon the 
land before they come to this state. 

Three years ago California received 2.1 
per cent of the country’s total immigration; 
the following year 2.9 per cent; and last 
year 3.4 per cent—an increase from 22,000 
to 29,999 in the annual immigration direct 
from ports of entry. More than one-fifth 
of the state’s total population is foreign- 
born, and since the effect of immigration is 
cumulative—present population acting as 


a magnet to others of the same nationality— 
it is reasonable to assume that European 
immigrants will come in increasing numbers 
in the future, other things being equal. 

As a matter of fact other conditions will 
not be stationary. And this brings us to the 
real effect which the Canal may be expected 
to have upon immigration—more real, 
though less direct, than would be the mere 
coming of people because it is possible to 
come. Business men of keen foresight pre- 
dict that the establishment of new and 
shorter lines of water transportation will 
stimulate manufacturing activities tremen- 
dously in this state. We have an abundance 
of cheap fuel underlying great areas of Cali- 
fornia in the oil fields; we have almost un- 
limited electric power from our snow-fed 
mountain streams; and when water trans- 
portation makes cheap raw materials a 
possibility, it appears inevitable that manu- 
facturing on a large scale must thrive. 

When the European already in California 
can write home the good news that the 
Golden Gate is open for the man rich in 
strength and energy, but poor in pocket- 
book, and has the ready employment which 
may prove his stepping stone to a place upon 
the soil later, then the immigrant will come. 
He will probably travel through the Canal, 
but he would come just the same if he had 
to pay more fare and experience all the in- 
conveniences and hardships that have 
always attended immigrant travel across 
the continent. The Panama Canal will in- 
crease immigration, but rather on account 
of the revolution it will work in trade and 
freight transportation than because of the 
new route of passenger travel it will open. 

Undoubtedly the charm that envelops 
California fer all the world will have its 
effect upon the immigrant when economic 
conditions permit him to yield to its lure. 
Robert Watchorn states the case very 
clearly: ‘Where is the workman,” he says, 
“who would choose to cope with the severe 
winters and exhausting summers of the 
East, when he might labor under the cli- 
matic conditions that make for comfort 
and efficiency in this state?” 

Sensing the probable results of the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal upon California, 
and appreciating the need for wise action to 
forestall such conditions as have resulted 
in the East from an industrial development 
which attracted large numbers of foreign 
peoples, the people of California have been 

















There are many instances of European immigrants who, 
trained to an intensive struggle in soil production 
in the crowded fatherland, have grown rich 
in the new country by applying the old 
home methods to the new land 


for the past two years studying the subject 
from many angles, discussing it in confer- 
ences, and sentiment has finally crystallized 
in the bill creating a permanent Immigra- 
tion Commission, which the temporary 
Commission appointed by Governor John- 
son last summer have drafted. By this 
prompt preparation it should be possible to 
correct such evils as may have already 
sprung up through the ignoring by our 
social and economic systems of conditions 
peculiar to the presence of immigrants, and 
to prevent the fastening upon our beloved 
California of those horrors of slave-like 
labor and unspeakable housing which have 
come to be associated with immigration in 
eastern cities. Whether immigration shall 
prove a blessing or a curse will depend not 
upon the immigrants themselves so much as 
upon the conditions of living and labor 
which we offer them. The history of immi- 
gration in the United States has proven 





On the Atlantic coast, only ten per cent of the agricul- 
tural immigrants find their way to the rural districts. 
In California, sixty per cent of the foreign-born 
residents are occupied upon the soil 


quite conclusively that it is possible to 
assimilate the European immigrant, but it 
has also proven that we assimilate him to 
the bad as well as the good of our American 
life. Profiting by the experience of the 
East, it is the privilege of the West to avoid 
many of those pitfalls into which the Ameri- 
can and immigrant have stumbled together. 


(The next article by Mr. Lynch will explain some of the reasons why a permanent Immigration Commission 
is necessary, and the plans California has for making immigration a blessing instead of a burden.) 
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By EDITH RONALD MIRRIELEES 
Author of the Benson Stories 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill] 


T the gate Margaret Hammond turned 
A to look back up the street she was 
leaving. She stood leaning on the 
shabby pickets for a moment, her eyes busy 
with the sun-flecked road. Her lips did not 
move, but to herself her speech was as au- 
dible as though it had been shouted. 
“Good-by, good-by, good-by” she was say- 
ing with a passion of farewell which set her 
quivering. 

Even when at last she gave over her sur- 
vey and turned toward the house, she stood 
for a moment on the steps, drinking in, with 
a feeling not unlike the satisfaction of actual 
thirst, the crisp clean autumn air, the crisp 
frost-moderated sunshine. In the seven 
months since her marriage she had not 
once—she recalled the fact with self-ap- 
proval—omitted her Sunday afternoon visit 
at home. Hardly once had she entered 
with such deep reluctance. 

And yet within was only what she had 
always found—a room over-hot and dark 
after the sunshine, a fire in the stuffy stove, 
her father barricaded behind his paper. 
She kissed her mother, crossed the room to 
her father and stood beside him. 

“VYou’re hot enough in here” she com- 


mented. “Can I open a window? Oh, all 
right!’”’—in answer to her mother’s look of 
protest. ‘Anyhow, I may as well get used 
to it. I’m thinking’—she drew in her 


breath sharply as she plunged into the dis- 
closure—‘I’m thinking of coming home for 
a while—if you’d like me to.” 

Her mother looked at her bewilderedly. 
“You and Ralph aren’t quarreling?” she 
questioned—hopefully, it seemed to the 
daughter. 

“Hardly! Only, Ralph’s talking about 
stopping work at the store—he hasn’t been 
very well—and if he does, he thought he’d 
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go out West and—and look at land. And 
I thought till he got settled somewhere—” 
her hand groped down to find her father’s. 

“You mean he’s going to move?” the 
mother asked. Her,voice dropped. ““Not— 
to farm?” , 

“They call it ranching out there” Mar- 
garet corrected. ‘‘Now, mother, there’s no 
use making a fuss. Just because you didn’t 
like farming—” she stopped. Her mother, 
silent, had hurried out of the room. 

Margaret released her father’s hand. 
“Think I better go after her?” she ques- 
tioned. And all at once the secret feeling 
which always had weighted her attitude 
toward her mother burst into speech. 
“She’s just letting herself do it! She just 
wants me to see how bad she feels.” 

“Marge!” her father reproved. He too 
rose and moved to a place nearer his 
daughter. ‘Ralph got anything new since 
I talked to him?” he asked. “Still thinking 
of Kern county?” 

“He’s crazy about it’ Margaret admitted. 
She flushed unhappily. “TI keep telling him 
we’re better off here. He isn’t really sick— 
I just said that; he’s only sick-and-tired. 
Sometimes I think if he could get away 
and try it and I stay here till he got ready 
to come back—”’ 

“Tf he didn’t get ready?” 
asked. 

“Oh, if he liked it, I guess I’'d go; I know 
I would. Only, I don’t like it the way it is. 
He comes home from the store, and the 
minute he’s inside, he’s picked up a land 
circular. And I say ‘Ralph, can you go 
over to the Struthers with me tonight?’ and 
he says ‘If the trees removed from a square 
rod can be converted into ninety-nine mil- 
lion feet of lumber—’ ” she laughed in spite 
of herself. “‘What I mean is, it’s worse this 
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way than it would be if he went and had to 
come back. Now the work he’s doing now— 
when he gets away from the store, that’s 
all; it never enters his head.” 

“Ralph never did like clerking” her 
father commented. He looked sidewise at 
his daughter. ‘‘What you think about it? 
Don’t it ever strike you you’d like it—hav- 
ing a place of your own?” 

“Mother didn’t’? Margaret proffered— 
and instantly was aware of the unfortu- 
nateness of the reply. She turned toward 
the door. “TI guess I’ll go see where she is. 
Ralph’s coming for me after supper, and I 
don’t want her to say anything to him.” 

But as she crossed the passage which 
divided the two living-rooms of the cottage 
from the two bed-rooms, she stood for a 
moment still, her hands pressed against her 
face. Before her parents—before her 
mother especially—she might be noncha- 
lant; alone, every fiber of her trembled in 
answer to that conserving dread of change 
which is the woman’s long inheritance—a 
change more imminent than she had dared 
at once to acknowledge. 

It was a dreary supper. Margaret was 
thankful when it was over, and more thank- 
ful still when the sound of her husband’s 
footsteps gave her an excuse for hurrying 
out to hiin. 

“Wait till I get on my things” she di- 
rected, halting him. ‘Mother isn’t feeling 
so very well.” 

It was a time-honored formula—one 
which the husband accepted instantly. 

“Tell her what I was going to do?” he 
questioned when his wife rejoined him. 

“Told her what you were thinking about” 
Margaret qualified. ‘She didn’t say much. 
Anyway, it isn’t asif we couldn’t come back.” 

“Or they come out to us. That wouldn’t 
be so bad, Marge.” 

“Mother wouldn’t” Margaret pointed 
out. “You know they tried farming. 
That’s what’s the matter with her. She 
worked so hard—” she stopped. It was an 
old story, a part of her earliest recollection; 
for the first time it dawned upon her now 
that not once, through all the vociferous 
years, had she heard her father’s version. 

“Well, there’s no need of that” her hus- 
band was saying tolerantly. “I’m glad she 
didn’t pass her opinions on to you.” He 
laughed. 

“Supposing she had?” Margaret ques- 
tioned. She tried to give the words a joking 
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tone. “What I mean is, if I felt—well, 
afraid of it?” 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of. It isn’t 
as if we’d pay a big amount for the land and 
begin in debt. When you homestead—oh, 
but [ve explained about homesteading.” 
He stood suddenly still, facing her. ‘Look 
here, Marge, do you?” 

“Supposing I did?” the girl repeated. 

In the half light of stars and crescent 
moon she could see his face turned toward 
her, puzzled, patient. 

“But think what it means to us! You 
can’t get ahead on wages. Look how it’s 
been with your father.” 

“They’ve lived” Margaret put forward. 
“We always had enough.” 

“Oh, if a living’s all you want—look here, 
dear, let’s not try to talk it out tonight.” 

He had forced his voice back to gentle- 
ness. It came over Margaret that the new 
note in it was not new to her. It was the 
forbearing tone which she had heard in her 
father’s voice time out of mind. If that was 
to be the price—they went on, silent, down 
the close-shaded street. Inside the shelter 
of their own porch she spoke again. 

“T don’t want you to think I’m not will- 
ing to go, Ralph. I’m willing to try. Only, 
if it was like mother says!” 

“We could come back” the husband vol- 
unteered. 

“But would you? If I tried it for a year-” 

“Don’t you always get your own way?” 
the boy jested. Then he grew serious. 
“Sure I would, Marge. I wouldn’t want 
you to do anything you didn’t like.” His 
arm was about her as they went into the 
house. 


“And everybody sent their love” Mar- 
garet repeated. ‘Mr. Strong said to tell 
you if we wanted to come back, he’d keep 
the house.” 

“He needn’t bother”. said her listener. 
He turned a kindling face toward his wife 
upon the buckboard seat beside him. “Not 
much danger of our wanting to go back! 
Isn’t it the great country!” 

“Lovely” Margaret assented. “But 
Ralph, I was telling you about how nice 
Mr. Strong was. He said he’d rather have 
us in the house—” 

Her husband laughed and laid his free 
hand over hers. “You wait till you see the 
house I got for you. It isn’t finished up 
yet.” His face clouded to seriousness. 
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“You can’t help liking it when you know 
it, but it’s going to be rough at first.” 

“I’m expecting that” said the girl diffi- 
cultly. 

It was not intended unkindness which 
hardened her tone, any more than it was 
intended reticence which struck her silent 
at every reference to the ranch. She tried 
now to think of other appreciative speech 
to follow, but unsuccessfully, and was re- 
lieved when, after an instant, Ralph re- 
moved his hand to wave it at a distant 
horseman. 

“That’s Caerlson—the man that has the 
quarter-section next to ours” he explained. 
“We’re putting in a new ditch together 
whenever we get a day off to work 
on it, a big one. Mrs. Caerlson’s all 
right, Marge. The day I got here she was 
driving past.” He launched into the story 
of the acquaintance. 

Margaret, watching him rather than 
listening to him, was conscious of a sudden 
tightening around her heart. “He likes it” 
she was acknowledging to herself in a kind 
of panic of surprise. ‘He isn’t pretending. 
He—he loves it.”’ 

She turned away her face to look out 
over the siren land which had brought about 
the charm. Green slopes, blue hills, the 
brown waves of plowed land—the entice- 
ment of it was as clear to her as the entice- 
ment of a woman’s lovely face—and as un- 
welcome. 

“I’m going to hate it”? she decided, not 
herself knowing that the decision had been 
taken months before. “I know I am.” 
And then, like the judgment of an outside 
mind, “I’m going to hate it because he loves 
hg 

But she had to acknowledge when they 
reached the ranch—she had to acknowledge 
afresh many times in the days which fol- 
lowed—that either Ralph was very patient 
with her unappregiation or blind to the 
evidences of it. Again and again she found 
herself buoyed up upon the current of his 
enjhusiasm, his rush of hopeful planning 
for the future, a future based upon and 
knitted to their permanence in this new life. 

“But we might not be here, Ralph” she 
demurred once. ‘‘We’re just trying it, you 
know. If it doesn’t go—” 

“It’s going to go. Look at the start 
we've got already. The wav things grow 
here!” His voice fell to a flatter tone. 
“You still don’t like it, Marge?” 
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Instantly she was on the defensive. “TI 
never said I didn’t like it.” 

“But you don’t, just the same.” 

“T like the house” Margaret qualified. 
“T like that. Only, I’m no farmer. And 
everything you know now is farming. No 
matter where we start when we try to talk, 
we get right back.” 

She saw the color sweep into his face, the 
hurt stiffening of his manner, and re- 
proached herself futilely for the words. 

“But I couldn’t help it” she argued later, 
alone. “He does talk about it all the time. 
He never thinks anything or sees anything 
else.” Her eyes flooded with angry tears. 
“T suppose I can be like Mrs. Caerlson and 
get interested in my chickens. I don’t 
care! Supposing we do get rich, what’s it 
worth to us? If we don’t have any pleasure 
as we go along—”’ 

So strong was the conviction upon her 
that she tried at supper time to put it into 
words; cautiously, her habitual reticence 
guarding her speech. But part of her mean- 
ing at least broke through the guard. Her 
husband raised his eyes to hers in swift 
amazement. 

“But Marge—why, it’s great here! You 
get homesick for special people maybe, but 
for there being no pleasure in it—” They 
were eating on the low uncovered porch 
outside the kitchen. From the porch his 
eyes went out to the acre of vegetable gar- 
den close back of the house, to the field of 
alfalfa beyond it. Unconsciously, his breath 
drew in with the quick wonder of the 
creator. “Why, it’s great! It’s the 
poor man’s country, all right! You put 
in three or four acres and you take care of it 
yourself—” 

“T’ve heard that” said the wife tensely. 
This time she did not blame herself for the 
words. 

She sat still when the meal was over, 
watching Ralph as he wandered out into 
the garden, stopping to examine a leaf here, 
to straighten a stalk there. He went lag- 
gingly at first, but presently his step quick- 
ened. Clearly it was a labor of love he was 
performing. 

“T wanted him to be happy” the watcher 
reproached herself. ‘I want him to. Only, 
to have his work all the time coming be- 
tween us!” And as if in answer to the 
thought, Ralph, from the farther end of the 
garden, straightened and called through 
hollowed hands. 














She sat still, watching Ralph as he wandered into the garden 


“Going down to the ditch. Want to 
come?” 

“Not tonight” Margaret shouted back 
at him. “Busy. Dishes.” She went inside 
in proof of her statement. 

But, once inside, she stood sheltered in 
the doorway, watching her husband as he 
made his way toward the ditch. The air 
breathed cool against her face as she stood, 
the softness of the shadowed field was like 
an invitation. 

“T might have gone” she acknowledged. 
“T’d enjoyed it.”” She turned impatiently 
to put behind her the alluring beauty of the 
night. 

It must have been an electric atmosphere 
lingering about her still which in the morn- 
ing recalled to the rancher the evening’s 
discussion. Breakfast despatched, he lin- 
gered about the kitchen, watching his wife 
uncomfortably. 

“Look here, Marge,” he ventured at last, 
“you oughtn’t to stay shut up in the house 
all the time. If you’d come out and get ac- 
quainted with things—” 

“What for?” Margaret questioned. 
isn’t as if I knew anything.” 

“But you could know” said the boy. 
Half unwittingly, he blundered upon her 
grievance. “If you’d take an interest; but 
you think whenever I’m thinking about the 
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ranch, I’m not thinking about you. That’s 
not so. If we had it between us—” 

“That’s exactly what we have—the whole 
hundred and sixty acres” Margaret said. 
She made her refuge of laughter serve her 
again. ‘You needn’t worry about my 
ranching. If you’d worried about what [ 
wanted you to do—”’ 

She stopped. There is a blessing in en- 
vironment to mate with every curse it lays 
upon us. If her mother’s instilled prejudice 
had weighted her attitude toward the new 
life, it was the memory of her mother now— 
the recollected sound of her complaining 
voice—which checked the words. With a 
sudden rush of resolution she got to her 
feet, crossed the room, and laid her hands 
upon her husband’s shoulders. 

“You go on to work, Ralph, and stop 
finding fault. We'll try it this year.” 

“Tf I don’t make it go this year, I’ll clerk 
all right. Id have to” the enthusiast 
promised. ‘You don’t understand. It’s 
like a game. You get things in and bring 
them up, and then if you can just keep 
water on them and sell them!” 

“Oh, go on and get water on them” Mar- 
garet cried in sharp, affectionate scorn. 
She pushed her self-renunciation a step 
farther. ‘Maybe I’ll come down and walk 
back with you. Where you working?” 
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Caerlson’s coming 
It isn’t half broken, 
Say, come about 


“On the new ditch. 
over with his team. 
but it can pull a plow. 


noon and bring some drinking-water. I’m 
going to take my lunch.” 
“T’ll see’ Margaret compromised. She 


stood looking after him as he left the house. 
If she did go, it would not really be seeing 
him. Caerlson would be there. All at once 
she flung out her hands toward the green 
acres in a passion of jealous anger. 

“T hate it! I hate every inch of it! I'd 
rather starve!” It was as though her earlier 
gentleness had drained the last drop of her 
compunction. 

She had not really intended to go down 
to the ditch, but as the day drew on toward 
noon her glance turned more and more often 
toward the distant progress of the work. 
Finally, half against her will, she picked 
out a glass jar from its place on the shelf, 
filled it with water, and turned to the mir- 
ror to adjust the wide garden hat which was 
her sole concession to ranching. 

“No reason why I should be horrid while 
I’m here. But he’s got to go back. I 
won't 

The thought went unfinished. Reflected 
from the door behind her, she saw, through 
the frame of her upraised arms, Caerlson 
standing on the threshold. She swung 
round, pointing at the filled bottle. 

“T was coming, Mr. Caerlson. I was just 
starting. If it was water—” 

“T come up after the buckboard” the 
He shifted from foot to foot. 


neighbor said. 
If you wanted 


“We needed water, though. 
to take some down 

“He’s hurt!’ Margaret cried out. 

The other nodded. “He was fooling 
round the horses—here, you better ride 
down with me!” 

“He’s alone?” 

“My wife’s with him. She’d come over- 

He broke off. Margaret, the water-bottle 
in her arms, had flashed past him and was 
running toward the distant line of up- 
turned earth. 

She had to give over running after a 
moment. Between haste and fear, the 
beating of her heart stifled her. She looked 
back now and then to see whether Caerlson 
was coming, but she was still far in advance 
of him when she rounded the breastwork 
of earth which marked the ditch. 

Ralph was lying at length on the ground. 
Mrs. Caerlson sat near his head. She got to 


” 
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her feet as Margaret came into view and 
held out her arms for the jar. 

“Thank God you brought water. I used 
up what we had.” 

“He’s dead” Margaret said with sharp 


conviction. She fell on her knees and 
laid her face against her husband’s 
shoulder. 


“Ralph! Ralph, dear!” 

Mrs. Caerlson pulled her gently back. 
“Look out! You don’t know where he’s 
hurt. Now you rub his hands.” 

They were still at their task when the 
buckboard rattled up beside them. It was 
a nightmare to the wife—the careful, labor- 
ious lifting of the unconscious man, the slow 
precautions for his easy riding. Only one 
thing lightened the horror of it. In the jar 
of movement Ralph groaned. He was not 
dead, then—not yet dead, she phrased it 
desperately. 

They were almost at the house before 
any of them spoke. Then, 

“How—” Margaret began. 

Caerlson turned his head. “My team. 
He got tangled up in the lines.” The in- 
stinct of a man to defend his own led him 
to add a sentence. “They wouldn’t ’a run 
if he hadn’t kept hurrying them. But he 
was so crazy to get the water in.” 

Margaret nodded. She did not speak 
again, and she was thankful that the others 
did not, until the house was reached. After 
that there were many things to do. By 
mid-afternoon a doctor had appeared. 
From somewhere had been summoned a 
square-built, gray-haired woman to dom- 
inate the sick-room. The Caerlsons, hus- 
band and wife, were close at hand until 
dusk. Leaving, they stood before her, 
lingering over their farewells. 

“Tf there’s anything more; if you’d feel 
safer with one of us staying—” 

“There’s nothing more” Margaret said. 
“The only other thing’s about the ranch.” 
She was conscious that her tone was hard. 
“T suppose I'll have to have a man to work 
outside.” 

“Tf you can get one” the neighbor agreed. 
There was a queer throb of pride in his 
voice along with its perplexity. ‘“‘T’ll see 
what I can do, but this ain’t a country 
where men stand around waiting for a 
place. I’d keep water on it for you myself, 
only I got to go in to Rollins this week on a 
ditching job; I promised.” He shook hands 
heavily with her, “Mrs. Caerlson’s going to 
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keep ours wet down while I’m gone” he 
added tentatively. 

It was a relief to Margaret when they 
were gone. It was a relief to her to stand 
alone in the darkened doorway, with time 
at last for her own thoughts. In all her life 


she had never before seen injury or serious 








illness. she was quite 


Ralph would die 
sure of that; he would inevitably die. She 
looked out across the fields, across the lush, 
near growth of the garden. 
“Oh, you’ve taken him! 
would! I knew I’d never get him back 
There was the sound of a closing door; 


I knew you 
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She moved among the 
growing things 
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she faced round toward it, rigid, but it was 
only the. nurse bustling out in search of 
glass and spoon. She stopped to talk on her 
way back, with a hearty gossiping interest 
in the details of the accident. And Mar- 
garet, picturing all the while Ralph stirring, 
feverish, in need of care, tried to force her- 
self to courteous answers. 

The doctor came again 
in the early morning and 
departed, leaving hopeful 
intelligence behind him. 

“Though it'll be slow” 
he warned the wife, stand- 
ing, reins in hand, at the 
gate. ‘Got any help?” 

“Mrs. Stimson’s going 
to stay.” 

“Outside, I mean. If 
you had some relative you 
could call on—no? Well, 
if I hear of any one, I'll 
send you word.” He 
looked attentively at her 
for a moment. “It’s a 
pity you haven’t been 
here longer, Mrs. Ham- 
mond. If you’d had a 
little more experience—” 

“T can manage” Mar- 
garet said. She had a 
sense of being disapproved 
of when she went back 
into the house; a sense 
against which she defended 
herself with passion. “He 
thinks I’m not much good. 
How can I be out here! 
Once I get him home!”’ 

It did ‘not soothe her 
self-esteem to find that, 
within doors, she was 
actually of little use. 
Coarse-grained, garrulous, 
laborious, Mrs. Stimson 
permeated every inch of 
the house; as a result, 
Margaret found herself 
oscillating between the 
sick-room and the outer 
porch where out of reach of monologue she 
could pace up and down with her own 
thoughts for company. 

Ralph was conscious at intervals during 
the next day. She sat beside him, stroking 
his hand, murmuring to him. She was sure 
that he knew her, but it was evening of the 
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second day after that before he spoke. 
Then, as she took her place beside him after 
an absence, his hand groped out toward 
hers, his lips moved. 


“Tt’ll be—drying up” 


said the sick man 


faintly. 
The listener bent over him. “Ralph 
dear! Everything’s all right! [I’m looking 


out for everything.” She choked with the 
sudden pity of it. 

“Just so it don’t dry up” the invalid 
reiterated. “I’d hate to plant them—and 
let them die—” His voice trailed off into 
silence. 

When she was sure that he was asleep, 
Margaret laid the hand she held softly back 
upon the covers and stole out of the room. 
The kitchen was dark. She stood in its 
open door, looking out across the ranch. 
The farther fields she could not see, but close 
at hand the even rows of the garden lay flat 
as though a blight had passed across them. 
Unwillingly, she moved down among the 
growing things, pausing from step to step to 
examine as she went. It had been five days 
since that night when, standing at the house 
door, she had watched Ralph so examining, 
so appraising. It had been only five days; 
and yet the leaves were limp in her hand, the 
tendrils of the vines intwined and flaccid 
as sickness. 

She looked back at the house. There was 
a light in the window of the loft bedroom. 
She could see Mrs. Stimson’s shadow pass- 
ing and repassing before it. That meant 
that she was preparing for bed, that in a 
moment she would descend, competent and 
heavy-footed, to her nightly place on a cot 
in the sick-room. There would be no more 
for the wife to do—no more that she could 
do. 

“Except what I won’t” she told herself 
bitterly. “Except the only thing he’d want 
me to do. I'd work for him, fast enough. 
If ever I’d been willing to work with him!” 

She shut her lips hard upon the words. 
It was unreasonable—her common sense 
told her how unreasonable—to feel that if 
she had helped Ralph more he need not have 
been hurt, but, reasonable or not, she did 
feel it. It was remorse as much as pity 
which presently moved her, the very mus- 
cles of her body in rebellion, toward the 
lean-to shed where the ranch implements 
were kept. She made her way softly away 
from the house, the long irrigating shovel 
steadied in both hands. 


Ralph was in pain the next day, restless, 
fretful. She was all day in the sick-room, 
and it was not until he had fallen asleep at 
night that, utterly weary, she found her way 
out of doors in search of a moment of quiet. 
As she stepped from the porch into the 
luminous gray darkness, her foot splashed 
in a pool of standing water. She had for- 
gotten till then her exploit of the night be- 
fore; she stood looking down at the gathered 
pool, irritated, amused. 

“No wonder Ralph said it was like a 
game. It’s a game where the other side 
keeps right on playing. Well, it’s got to be 
shut off. If it’s done them any good—” 

A curiosity of which she was half ashamed 
made her stoop and test between thumb 
and finger the straggling tendril of a pea 
vine. Certainly, the water had done its 
work. The leaf crackled beneath her touch 
with a crisp resistance. 

“Like the breath of life breathed into 
them. Like—like hope,” the girl told her- 
self, wondering. She was oddly stirred by 
the experiment. A. something she had not 
known she held within her, a pulse of uni- 
versal protectiveness set the breath catch- 
ing in her throat. She began to move up 
and down the rows, measuring the scope of 
her life-giving efforts, feeling the earth 
around the roots of plants, pushing back 
spreading runners from the way of harm. 
The head of water, left to its own devices, 
had followed easy channels, wasted itself 
in hollows. Uncertainly, she set about 
rectifying the loss. She scooped out a little 
earth from one place, filled it in at another. 

It was absorbing work, this playing 
creator toa garden of thirsty plants. It was 
late when she gave it over, and she found 
herself looking out, scarcely awake, next 
morning, doubtful whether the miracle she 
had witnessed would stand the test of day- 
light. 

And viewed by daylight, the results were, 
indeed, not wholly good. Hard-beaten 
courses showed where the current had run; 
bare, baked surfaces marked the shrinking 
boundaries of the pools. But at least the 
garden was alive. Its foliage glistened 
green in the sun. 

“T’ll probably get it killed off, though” 
she warned herself. “T’ll wait till I see be- 
fore I say anything.” 

After his first half-conscious speech, Ralph 
had made no further mention of the ranch. 
Once or twice he had asked for Caerlson 
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“I won't!” said the wife. The color flared suddenly to her temples 


and frowned at news of his absence. Except 


for that, he spoke scarcely at all, but lay - 


with his face averted, drowsing or absorbed 
in his own bitter thoughts. Margaret, at- 
tending him, pitying him, was yet aware 
through all her pity of a keen internal re- 
sentment. Even now, even in this extrem- 
ity, the ranch stood between them. It had 
been so from the first inception of it in 
Ralph’s brain; it would be so to the end of 
their stay. And—longer. She faced the 
thought in a panic of realization. 

“Like father and mother” she recognized. 
“He won’t say anything, but he’ll feel as if 
it was my fault. As if there was anything 
I hadn’t done.” She looked down at her 
water-reddened hands. She had spent 
many evenings out of doors now, some hot 
daylight hours too. Any judge—the doc- 
tor, Caerlson, Mrs. Stimson—would pro- 
nounce her free of blame. And yet in her 
own heart she knew the blame was just. 

It was nearing the end of the third week 
before she reaped a reward for her toil. 
Then Caerlson, returned, came on foot 
across the fields at twilight and stood, wet- 


booted, on the threshold. 
him there. 

“T’ve been getting what water I could on 
it” she acknowledged in answer to his ques- 
tion. ‘Some of it’s alive.” Her anxiety 
rushed into words. “If it does live, would 
you—do you suppose somebody’d buy it? 
The way it is, I mean.” 

“On the stalk?” Caerlson interpreted. 
“The alfy’d sell, all right. The garden stuff 
won’t be ready for a while yet. Maybe 
Hammond—” 

“He hasn’t even been off the bed. I 
thought I could get enough out of it to 
move him back home.” 

“Tt’ll do that” the neighbor conceded. 
He went into the sick-room. 

Margaret did not follow. Even after the 
guest was gone, she delayed her entrance, 
half hoping that Ralph would fall asleep 
before her coming. She was sure that 
Caerlson would have told him of her ques- 
tion. If the discussion springing from it 
could be deferred! But as soon as she was 
fairly inside the door she knew that there 
would be no discussion. Ralph had been 
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lying with his face to the wall. He turned 
his head to look at her. 

“Caerlson says you’ve been irrigating, 
Marge. You didn’t tell me.” 

“T didn’t know what I could do” Mar- 
garet said. “I thought if I killed things 
ofi—” To her own amazement and annoy- 
ance she choked over the words. 

“You won’t have to keep it up. Caerl- 
son’s going to take the place off my hands.” 
He was silent for a moment. ‘He’s been 
fine about it” he added presently. ‘We'll 
come out about even.” 

“And—and then?” Margaret questioned. 

“We'll go back. I couldn’t get another 
start here till spring. And anyhow—”’ his 
fingers beat up and down against the cov- 
ers—‘‘just picking up and coming—I hadn’t 
any business to do it. I didn’t know- 
There was something so wistful in the smile 
he gave her that her eyes filled. ‘Till I got 
to thinking about going back, I didn’t 
know how much you‘could hate to leave a 
place. I hadn’t any right 

He broke off as the door opened to admit 
Mrs. Stimson in her voluminous night-wrap- 
per, and took up the sentence to a new theme. 

“We wanted to ask you something, Mrs. 
Stimson. Do you suppose you and Marge 
could push me out into the kitchen for to- 
night? Would it be tou hard? I'd like to 
be where I could look outdoors.” 

“We'd jar you” Margaret began. Then 
she understood. Together, the two women 
propelled the cot through the entrance and 
placed it across the open door where, all 
night long if he chose, its occupant might 
look over his relinquished fields. 

Margaret could not leave him after the 
change was made. Instead she sat down 
on the floor beside the bed and rested her 
head against it. She must have dozed 
presently, for she waked stiff and shivering 
to find a flush of pink in the east, birds be- 
ginning, and, a foot from her own, Ralph’s 
face, wide-eyed, turned toward the dawn. 
He smiled when he saw she was awake. 

“Great, isn’t it? I didn’t notice you’d 
stayed till it began to get light. Cold?” 

“A little” Margaret owned. ‘‘You didn’t 
sleep?” 

“T slept a while; I wanted to stay awake; 
I thought I’d remember better.” 

“Ralph, if you don’t want to go” the 
wife began uncertainly. It was as though 
the words were being forced from her. ‘“‘If 
you think we’d better stay—” 
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He smiled still—with something of hard- 
ness in the smile. “Oh, I’m going! I’d no 
business to make you come in the first 
place. And we’d be dog-poor. Though, of 
course, in another year—”’ his eyes with- 
drew themselves to seek the wider vision; 
he turned away his head. 

Margaret stood looking at him for a 
little. Then, stumblingly, she went up- 
stairs in search of warmer garments. He 
seemed to be asleep when she descended. 
She slipped past him and out of doors, pull- 
ing her sweater closer around her in answer 
to the keen delicious chill of the air. The 
sun was just rising, and across the fields 
each dew-heavy blade and tendril flashed 
back to it its radiant signal. 

“And at home I’d be sleeping under one 
sheet, and lying awake then because I was 
too hot”? the watcher remembered. ‘Oh, I 
never said it wasn’t lovely.” She felt the 
smart of tears against her eyelids. 

It was middle afternoon before Caerlson 
again made his appearance, this time accom- 
panied by Mrs. Caerlson and by another 
neighbor, a justice of the peace, to add the 
weight of an authority quasi-legal. Mar- 
garet was gathering the first of the June 
peas when they came. She left her pan be- 
tween the rows, and with Mrs. Caerlson 
wandered up and down among the growing 
things in desultory domestic talk, while the 


* two men went into the house. 


“And you’ve done fine with things out 
here, too,” the more experienced rancher 
complimented her hostess. “You got the 
growing touch, all right. Some people do 
have. Seemsashame when they got this far.” 

“What’s a shame?” Margaret questioned. 

Her companion laughed. ‘Oh, it’s all 
the way you, look at it. You could just as 
well say it was lucky Jim’s fixed so he can 
handle it.” 

“What’s he going to do?” Margaret 
asked. “We don’t want Mr. Caerlson to 
lose.” 

“Going to feed. He got a lot of hogs 
when he was over to Rollins—had a chance 
to get ’em cheap. We meant to let ’em run 
till next year, but we can turn ’em right in 
here to fatten.” 

“T see’ Margaret agreed. She had a 
wincing vision of the onslaught—uprooted 
stalks, torn tendrils. 

“Jim’s waving at us. 
recalled her attention. 
ready to sign.” 


” Mrs. Caerlson 
“T guess they’re 
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Inside the house, Ralph was lying high 
on his pillows, face flushed and eyelids 
heavy. He motioned his wife to the table 
beside his bed. 

“You’ve got to sign, too, Marge. Put 
your name under mine.” He indicated the 
spot. 

“Shall I read it first?”? Margaret asked. 
She turned toward the window, the bill of 
sale in her hands. 

It was the first time in her life that she 
had read a legal instrument. Clumsy 
though this one was, the wording of it filled 
her with an immense serioust.ess, a sense 
of the abiding consequence of ‘ts signing. 
She had been aware of the surprised pause 
following her question. She was aware 
now, as she read, that Caerlson took up the 
conversation at the point her entrance had 
interrupted. 

“and get ’em over from Rollins this 
week. Sprague said he’d deliver. We'll 
start with the garden, so long’s you got that 
fenced; then, by the time they get to the 
alfy—” 

“Do you want us to leave right away?” 
Margaret interrogated. ‘‘Because we could- 
nt—’ 

“T’ve fixed that.” Ralph cut off the 
question. He spoke with the quick asperity 


ey 


“I didn’t understand, dear. I never once understood” 


She slid down beside the bed. 
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of emotion. ‘“Caerlson and I have settled 
all that. All you have to do’s to sign.” 

“T won’t!” said the wife. The color flared 
suddenly to her temples. She flung the 
paper back upon the table. ‘I won’t do it, 
Ralph! I—the way we’ve worked!” To 
her horror she found herself crying. And 
it was as though neither tears nor words lay 
in her power to stop. “TI tell you I won’t 
do it! When we’ve started things—and 
they’re doing so well—and—and to turn in 
pigs—” 

It was Mrs. Caerlson who saved the sit- 
uation. She was on her feet in an instant. 
Both her strong friendly arms were around 
Margaret’s waist. 

“Of course she won’t! Would I if it was 
you, Jim Caerlson? You go on and get the 
horses, Jim. Go on! You don’t under- 
stand.” She had drawn Margaret through 
the door to the porch, was straining up on 
tiptoe beside her to pillow the taller woman’s 
head on her shoulder. ‘‘It’s all right, dearie. 
Just you cry all you want. They don’t any 
of ’em understand.” 

“T—thought I wanted to go” Margaret 
said, struggling with the words. “Only— 


when I thought about it—and to have it all 
rooted up!” 
“And why should you? You'll get along. 
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Anybody can that’s willing and’s got a man 
that don’t drink. There now, he’s got out 
the team. You go on in.” 

But Margaret clung suddenly to the 
friendly shelter beside her. “‘If you’d stay 
a little while. I don’t want to—” 

“Why, you got to sometime, dearie”’ 
urged the older wife with entire compre- 
hension. 

She turned to wave back as she went 
down the path and again as the wagon 
started up the road, but Margaret did not 
return the salutes. Instead, she was stand- 
ing rigid, every inch of her braced to meet 
the necessity of reéntering the house. If 
she could escape the ordeal somehow, gain 
an hour for self-comprehension! 

“Marge” said her husband’s voice from 
within. 
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She faced round toward the door. “I 
couldn’t help it, Ralph. I’m sorry.” 

“Marge” said the boy again. He held 
out his hand. And as her own met it, sud- 
denly through her tears the wife saw clear. 
She slid down beside the bed. 

“T didn’t understand, dear. I never once 
understood. But when I thought about 
leaving it—it’s like creating something, 
Ralph. After you’ve tried it, you couldn’t 
give up making and go back just to living 
off things. Clerking and going to sewing 
parties. You'd be so cramped.” She 
laughed unsteadily. Her free hand came 
up to find and rest against her husband’s 
cheek. “Maybe I’ve ruined us. We won’t 
have half a crop. But it’s worth the other 
half, Ralph. You know it is. Some people 
are expensive to teach.” 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING 


By KATHARINE ROLSTON FISHER 


From us among green barley-fields to you ’mid barren snows, 
Warm from Westland gardens where the winter violet blows, 
With warble of vireo laden, love-borne our greeting goes. 


To you by ice-dumb stream or thundering surge of briny sleet, 
From us by a crooning ocean curled in play round children’s feet, 
Overland speed our wishes for your happiness complete. 


Complete our happiness would be if we with you could share 
Of our earth the jewel-radiance, the balm of our amber air, 
The charm of our foster-mother state, of her heart the mother-care. 


We play at her garment’s border foam-embroidered by the sea, 
On her lap we lie enfolded in the verdure that drapes her knee; 
At her foothill-breasts we feast our fill from vine and bough and bee. 


His splendor exiled Winter lends to crown our summer-world: 
Star-cold o’er peaks before whose glow the fog’s pale flag is furled, 
Behold the high Sierras’ vast tiara, snow-impearled! 


From mountain, mesa, canyon, from arroyo, valley, beach, 
The call of California floats to all of you and each; 
Well, we her foster-children know her witchery of speech. 


With her to you across the range we call who rest or roam 
In snowless garden-lands enringed by sunlit snow and foam, 
Till hither you come, as come you will, for holiday or home. 





























By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 
Author of: The Land of Before-and-After 


N the good old days before the Revolu- 

tion the hatters of Danbury, Connecti- 

cut, came to grief when they attempted 
to market their output. They were not 
allowed to take hats across the line and sell 
them in New York. They could not load 
six dozen assorted chapeaux on a cart, drive 
to Norwalk and exchange the sombreros for 
currency. These nefarious practices were 
against the law. No man in the thirteen 
colonies might manufacture and sell more 
hats than he could transport on his own or 
his wife’s back. Why? Because manu- 
facturing was the sole and exclusive prerog- 
ative of the mother country. The colonies 
might supply England with raw material, 
but they must not attempt to do manufac- 
turing on their own account. In 1750 Par- 
liament, afraid lest English iron workers 
lose their jobs, prohibited the erection of 
rolling mills, forges and furnaces in Yankee- 
land. “I never will allow the colonies to 
manufacture even a hobnail for themselves” 
swore Chatham. And in 1763 the third 
George, fearing that his loyal colonial sub- 
jects might trek beyond the reach of made- 
in-England goods, designated the crest of 
the Alleghanies as the limit of American 


expansion, ordered the settlers beyond the 
crest to return. 

Poor pig-headed George! 

* To such an extent did the colonists depend 

upon the British industry that the Virginia 
and Carolina planters used to fell the forest 
trees, ship the logs to English sawmills and 
have the boards and beams sent back across 
the Atlantic. 

“Foolish waste!” you say contemptu- 
ously. ‘Thank God, we would not think of 
doing business that way nowadays.” 

Are you so absolutely, downright certain 
of your premises? 

California, Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho cut a good deal of sugar pine, fir and 
Western white pine. They send the rough 
stuff to Grand Rapids and bring furniture 
back. The lumber in the furniture makes a 
round trip of five thousand miles, by rail, 
before it reaches the consumer’s door. 

Arizona, Nevada, Montana, Utah, Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico produce the bulk of 
American copper. It’s five hundred miles, 
average, from the mines to the Pacific, 
twenty-five hundred miles to the Atlantic, 
yet the copper matte goes to New Jersey to 
be refined, to New England and New York 
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to be worked up into bedsteads, faucets, 
brass, bronze and electrical goods that by- 
and-by roll back across the continent, past 
their birthplaces to the consumer on the 
Pacific Coast. 

It’s the same story with wool, lead, hides, 
silver, mercury, mohair, with a dozen other 
products. The Far West supplies the East 
with raw material, buys the finished article, 
pays labor and profit plus freight—both 
ways—and whistles cheerfully. Those Dan- 
bury hatters have their revenge. They 
were simple colonists once; now they have 
non-manufacturing colonies of their own— 
in the Far West. 

Things are changing, though. The West 
is stirring in its colonial chrysalis. It wants 
to get out, do its own manufacturing. Al- 
though the West is growing fast, it wants to 
grow faster. It has seen a light—in the fac- 
tory window. A score of industrial com- 
mittees are camping on the factory’s trail. 
Will they, can they, succeed? Will the 
smoke-stack ever be an important factor on 
the Pacific Coast? 

“Sure,” says the Optimist. “Haven’t we 
the raw material, oodles of fuel oil, the 
cheapest electric power on earth, the finest 
climate for work, the great undeveloped 
Asiatic market right at our front door? 
There’s big money in factory sites on tide- 
water. Better buy before the rise.” ~ 

“Labor is too high” answers the Pessi- 


mist. “The market for our goods is too 
narrow. We can never operate on as large 


a scale as the Eastern manufacturer. He 
will always be able to pay the freight and 
still skin us on price. The Easterners have 
the organization, the experience, the skilled 
workers, the big market and the standing 
with the trade. They have the basic mate- 
rial of industrial, cheap iron and lots of it. 
We’re out of the running. It can’t be done.” 

Whose argument is sound? 

Before proceeding, let us dispose of the 
lack-of-iron objection. 

The West has abundant deposits of ore 
high in metallic iron, low in sulphur and 
phosphorous, deposits close to tidewater, 
steam-shovel propositions. Alaska, British 
Columbia have coal. Too far to haul? The 
Bethlehem Steel Company is building a 
fleet of vessels to carry iron ore from Chile 
through the Panama Canal to its furnaces. 
The distance is twice the Alaskan haul, plus 
canal tolls. Blast furnaces and _ rolling 
mills on the Pacific Coast, however, depend 
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upon many future Ifs. What the industrial 
committees want to know is this: can a 
factory in the Far West be made to pay 
right now? Is there really a field for in- 
dustrial enterprises on the Pacific Coast? 
How can it be developed? What advan- 
tages accrue to the budding manufacturer 
in the West and how is he handicapped? 

Obviously, the most authentic replies to 
these questions can be supplied by the 
Western manufacturers playing.the game. 

“Are there any?” groans thezPessimist. 

Here is one who is doing fait to middling, 
thank you: : 

Six years ago a young fellow came from 
the East to start a factory“in Los Angeles. 
Sounds funny, doesn’t it? Like making ice- 
cream freezers on Baffin’s Bay. However, 
this young man decided that there was a 
field for the manufacturing of-electric-light 
fixtures on the Coast and that Los Angeles 
was a good place to make them. ‘Four boys 
and one adult constituted his initial force. 
He solicited among the builders, helped 
make up the order when he landed a job, 
put the finished. goods in a gunnysack, 
jumped on a car and delivered them. By- 
and-by he had to hire additional help and 
invest in a horse and wagon. Presently he 
was obliged to move to larger quarters, em- 
ploy more mechanics. The trade liked his 
goods. The builders could not get the novel 
designs in this line from the Eastern fac- 
tories. The big plants supplying the 
market east of the Rockies specialized in 
combination gas-and-electric fixtures. It 
took them a long time to find out that the 
West had discarded gas illumination, was 
demanding exclusively electric fixtures fit 
to be hung in its attractive bungalows. 
The East is making these fixtures now, but 
in the meantime the young man’s plant 
grew until now he employs seventy men 
and has four drummers on the road between 
El Paso and Vancouver. And the slow 
response of the Eastern manufacturers to 
the change in the peculiar needs of the West 
caused five other fixture factories in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Portland to 
expand like the golden poppy blossom in 
the morning sun. 

The West is thirty days from the big 
markets of the East as the freight train 
travels. That distance may bar Western 
manufactured goods from the Eastern 
markets, but it also works the other way. 
The Eastern manufacturer is just as far 
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At the Union Iron Works in San Francisco. The opening of the Panama Canal will crowd the shipyards 
and dry-docks of the Pacific Coast with work for skilled labor 


from the West as the Western plant is from 
the East. This is one reason why large 
Easterrm firms, recognizing the increasing 
importance of the Western market, are 
establishing branch factories in the West. 

“Wages are fifteen per cent higher than 
in the East,” said the manufacturer who 
used to make his deliveries with a gunny- 
sack, ‘and we don’t get any more work out 
of the men, but workmanship is _ better, 
quality is higher and our expenses for the 
plant, for heat, light and power are smaller. 
We can’t make certain staples like brass 
tubes, rods and chains in competition with 
the big Eastern plants, but our finished 
product has individuality and quality 
enough to hold our trade and bring in new 
customers right along. We aren’t through 
growing, either. The territory we cover 
buys about three million dollars’ worth of 
fixtures a year. Coast factories supply only 
twenty-five per cent of the consumption. 
The Coast can and ought to supply sixty 
per cent. There’s lots of room for more 
factories in this line, especially as the 
market is doubling every five or six 
years.” 

The big Eastern manufacturers with 
their standardized mass output, with gigan- 


tic plants in which the cost of every opera- 
tion is shaved down to the bone, may have 
a tight hold on the Western market for their 
‘staples, but there is always a chance for the 
local man to work up a good business by 
catering to special needs. 

A shoe man working for a St. Louis house 
decided to start a plant of his own in the 
West. The same thing had been tried be- 
fore, mostly with disastrous results. This 
man came with eyes wide open. Seattle 
appealed to him. He studied the field care- 
fully. Wages were high, output would have 
to be small at the start. An attempt to take 
business away from the big makers of well- 
known brands would be an invitation to the 
business coroner to come and view the re- 
mains. However, there seemed to be a 
strong demand for loggers’ and prospectors’ 
boots that would withstand the moisture of 
the Northwestern woods, of the Alaskan 
ice. Assembling men, machinery and ma- 
terial, the Missourian began building foot- 
gear of this character. He did not try to 
compete on a price basis. He based his 
campaign solely upon quality, workman- 
ship and adaptation to special conditions. 

He started in 1912. This year he had to 
double his output. 
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Modern machine shop of tool works at Torrance, near Los Angeles. L¢ 
manufactured products from five millions to sixty-eight millions in the ten years preceding 1909. 
Since then the output has increased seventy-five per cent more 


A similar policy brought success to a new 
woolen mill established in Seattle. Though 
the raw material was grazing just across the 
crest of the Cascades, though electric power 
was cheap, though the mild, equable climate 
promoted year-around efficiency, the mill 
could not hope to compete in the dress- 
goods line with the New England mills that 
turned out ten thousand yards to its one. 
The margin of profit was too small. But 
there was a strong and increasing demand, 
at good prices, for heavy mackinaw cloth 
of the highest quality. Accordingly the 
mill specialized in this material. Alaska 
liked its cloth and told others. The mill is 
shipping large amounts of high-grade macki- 
naw to Duluth and other perpetually frost- 
bitten regions today. 

These examples, typical of a hundred 
young and flourishing enterprises, show 
that there is room for factories in the West, 
provided the budding manufacturer can see 
the peculiar requirements of his locality. 
One of the largest garment firms in San 
Francisco built up a world-wide market for 
its goods simply because its wide-awake 
founder had keen eyes and an intimate 
knowledge of what the consumer wanted. 
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Los Angeles increased the output of its 


In the days when the West was all gold, 
cattle and wool a miner stepped into this 
man’s store to buy a new pair of overalls. 
He wore the frazzled old pair. In each cor- 
ner of the pockets sewed to the garment’s 
front elevation the merchant noticed a 
small copper disc. 

“What are those things for?” he asked. 

“Got tired of sewing the pockets on 
again,’ grinned the miner. “Every time 
I’d shove a heavy piece of quartz or steel 
into the pockets, the d—d seams busted. 
So I took some rivets and hammered ’em 
into the cloth. Now the seams stay put.” 

Before the miner left the store, the mer- 
chant had bought the idea. He patented 
the riveted overall pocket, won the lion’s 
share of the overall trade in the mining and 
cattle country, exported his brand to South 
Africa and Australia and cleaned up half a 
million before the patent expired. 

Since cheap fuel oil and hydro-electric 
power displaced expensive steam coal, the 
industries of the Pacific Slope have grown 
by leaps and bounds despite all handicaps. 
Between 1899 and 1909 the value of the 
goods manufactured annually in Seattle 
increased from fifteen millions to fifty 








Smoke-stacks on the Pacific: Walter V. Woehlke 


million dollars, according to the Thirteenth 
Census. Tacoma more than doubled its 
output; Spokane’s manufactured products 
rose from less than four to more than eight- 
een millions. Portland, with products 
valued at forty-six 
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Pacific Coast plants doubled the number 
of their employees, also their output. © They 
repeated the trick between 1904 and 1900. 


_ To judge from the number of new estab- 


lishments, from the growth of the older 
enterprises, next 





millions, showed a 
three-fold increase. 
Though San Fran- 
cisco in 1909 had 
lost four thousand 
wage-earners as Com- 
pared with 1899 and 
ten thousand as 
against the 1904 
census, losses due to 
the fire and to 
chronic labor trou- 
bles, the value of its 
manufactured goods 
rose from 107 mil- 
lions to 133 millions 
in the ten years. 
Across the bay Oak- 
land, Berkeley and 
Alameda trebled the 
number of _ their 
wage-earners; from 
five millions in 1899 
Oakland’s output 
grew to twenty-two 
millions, its smaller 
neighbors contribu- 
ting eight additional 
millions. Los An- 
geles lifted the num- 
ber of its factory 
employees from five 
thousand to seven- 
teen thousand, their 
output from five mil- 
lions to sixty-eight 
millions in ten years, 
taking second place 
among the industrial 
centers of the West. 
San Diego got along 
with two hundred 
and fifty-five wage- 
earners in 1899; ten 
years later the enumerator found more than 
a thousand, with an annual output of five 
millions. The building trades, the mining 
industry, the fisheries, laundries and com- 
mercial establishments are not included. 
The manufacturing census is taken every 
five years. Between 1899 and 1904 the 





lator system. 





It is a model factory, all conerete, steel and glass, 
flooded with sunlight, equipped with a perfect venti- 


‘There isn't a sweat-shop in the West” 
says the manager, ‘and I think there will never be one” 


year’s manufactur- 
ing census will again 
show an increase of 
a hundred per cent 
in the West. 

The Western 
manufacturer pays 
higher wages, works 
shorter hours, has a 
smaller output and 
a narrower market 
than his competitor 
in the East. By all 
the rules of the 
game these draw- 
backs should have 
stifled manufactur- 
ing in the West at 
birth. But they did- 
n’t. What factors, 
then, make it possi- 
ble for the Western 
mdnufacturer not 
only to exist but to 
grow and expand 
despite the severe 
handicap? 

There are three 
factors, to wit: prox- 
imity to market, 
quality of the goods, 
and sentiment. 

Seattle, among 
other things, manu- 
factures gas engines 
and sawmill machin- 
ery. On a business 
trip to the plant of 
a shingle concern the 
agent of a gas engine 
factory learned that 
the mill was to be 
equipped with new, 
modern machinery. 
Immediately the engine salesman called up 
the representative of the machinery maker. 

“Hurry over and see Jones of the Blue 
Star shingle mill’ he snarled. “Jones is 
figuring with a Saginaw man on a new mill 
equipment. Wake up and get the business! 
Yes, this is Smith talking. I don’t want you 
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There are thirty days between East and West, as the freight-train travels. But the Eastern manufacturer is 


just as far from the West as the western plant is from the East. 


Recognizing the inereasing 


importance of the western market, large eastern firms are establishing branch 


factories in the West. 
January. 


to think that I’m giving you this tip be- 
cause I love you. So far as you personally 
are concerned, I’d rather shake hands with 
a skunk, and you know it, but I want this 
work to stay in Seattle.” 

That kind of sentiment has been a most 
powerful factor in the multiplication of the 
smoke-stacks on the Pacific Slope. Business 
in the West has not yet reached the cold- 
blooded, impersonal basis of Eastern trans- 
actions. Friendship, loyalty, state pride, 
love of the Golden West, these queer no- 
tions, discarded long ago by the incisive, 
snappy man-of-affairs in the East, are still 
influencing men’s actions and purchases 
beyond the Rockies. Here is one in- 
stance of Western sentiment as a business 
builder. 

Eight years ago two brothers, proprietors 
of a small machine shop, decided to enrich 
the West by starting a new industry. They 
wanted to make bath tubs and sinks. They 
did it. They brought an enameler out from 
the East, built a foundry and a furnace and 
made one bath tub a day. They could not 
sell their output cheaper than the estab- 
lished Eastern firms, but they had no 
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This plant at Seattle had 100 employees in 
Now it has 1200 and must double its equipment 


trouble in making sales even at a slight ad- 
vance. The trade was willing to give home 
industry a boost. When the firm’s output 
had reached a hundred bath tubs and sinks 
a day, the bath tub combine bought the 
plant, leaving the management in the hands 
of the brothers—at a good fat salary—for a 
period of ten years. In truth, Western 
sentiment is an asset not to be despised by 
manufacturer or jobber. 

It requires thirty days after the order is 
mailed to bring goods from the East to the 
Pacific Coast. A month is a long time to 
wait, especially when the goods are needed 
at once. Hundreds of Western factories 
got their start because the Eastern competi- 
tors were unable to fill orders immediately. 
From being merely a convenience, called 
upon in emergencies only, scores of these 
shops have expanded into large plants em- 
ploying many hundreds of men. Their 


* logging and sawmill machinery, their mine 


and mill equipment, their water-wheels, 
their oil-well supplies and cannery apparatus 
have become the standard in the West, and 
their plants are the backbone of industry 
on the Pacific. 

















Wages are fifteen per cent higher than in the East and they don’t get any more work out of the men, but 
the workmanship is better, quality is higher and expenses for the plant, for heat, light and power, 
are smaller. Climate actually reduces plant investment and overhead expenses and increases 
working efficiency. Incidentally seventy per cent of these Pacific Coast workers own their 
own homes—in most cases live actually under their own vine and fig-tree 


In 19¢4 Germany and England supplied 
the bulk of the cement used on the Pacific 
Coast. That year four California cement 
plants employed 596 men; their output was 
worth $1,600,000. In 1909 the number of 
plants had doubled, the number of workers 
had risen to 2407 and the output had 
reached a value of $6,500,000. Since then 
California’s output has doubled again, new 
plants have been opened in the Pacific 
Northwest, imports have ceased entirely. 
In the case of cement, proximity to the 
market made competition impossible. 

But the trump card of the Western man- 
ufacturer is quality. 

“Goods made in the West are better 
goods,” said a jobber handling a large line 
of wearing apparel. ‘The trade knows it. 
This isn’t a home-industry boost for cham- 
ber of commerce consumption. It’s a fact. 
No cheap stuff is made on the Coast. Wages 
are too high to compete with sweat-shops. 
Plants are so large, competition is so keen 
in the East that the makers speed their 
machines up and pare their costs down to 
the limit. With the comparatively small 
output of the individual Western plant, 


speeding up wouldn’t do the makers much 
good. They can’t compete with the big 
fellows on a purely price basis anyway. So 
they do the only thing that’s left: they put 
better, more careful work into their stuff.” 

He opened a long showcase displaying an 
array of leather belts. 

“Look at this” he invited. “It’s the best 
line of belts in the country, bar none. Made 
in San Francisco. I’ve tried to get the equal 
of this line in the East, but they simply 
can’t put ’em up as well.” 

He closed the showcase. ‘That maker’s 
biggest account is in St. Paul’ he added. 

“Take gloves” he continued. ‘There are 
four or five factories in the West. In the 
big Chicago plants the cutters get an aver- 
age of twenty-five cents an hour. Out here 
they won’t hire a glove cutter of the 
twenty-five cent grade. With the exception 
of two high-class houses whose gloves are 
standard the country over, there isn’t a 
factory that puts up as good a glove as the 
Far Western makers.” 

San Francisco has a firm of retail jewelers 
and silversmiths that started business soon 
after the first shipload of Argonauts sailed 
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through the Golden Gate. This firm a year 
ago completed a new factory building five 
stories high and occupying half a square. 
It is a model factory, all concrete, steel and 
glass, flooded with light, equipped with a 
perfect ventilating system, built with such 
forethought that sound-proof walls were 
provided for all heavy pieces of machinery 
in order to keep annoying noises from the 
workers. Four hundred employees com- 
prising thirty-five trades are housed under 
the roof of the factory, which was built 
for twice its present capacity. Its entire 
output is sold at retail through one store. 

“What’s the secret of the recipe?” I 
asked the manager. 

“A sustained reputation for quality; the 
character and the individuality of the 
goods,” came back promptly. “We employ 
craftsmen, artists in their line, not mere 
‘hands.’ Our men love their work and take 
pride in it. That tells in the product, gives 
it distinction. We manufacture only the 
best, even when we give it away. Look at 
these boxes.” 

He pointed to a pile of leather-covered, 
velvet-lined jewel caskets. 

“The best of the Eastern boxmakers 
could not make them good enough. Even 
the French boxes did not reach our standard, 
so now we are makiny them right here.” 

It’s a long jump from sterling silver 
caviar forks—or do they eat caviar with a 
spoon now?—to the humble working shirt 
but, notwithstanding the distance in be- 
tween, the quality principle applies to the 
flannel shirt as well as to the diamond in 
platinum setting. It is the character and 
the quality of both products that enable 
the Western manufacturers to hold and 
increase their trade. 

In 1896 two partners started to make 
overalls and working shirts in Los Angeles. 
They operated four machines in a small 
room. They have a six-story reinforced 
concrete factory today, with six hundred 
operatives putting in eight hours a day. 
The average wage of the women, according 
to the superintendent, is between ten and 
eleven dollars a week. Along the glass sides 
of the long rooms curtains are stretched to 
keep out the excess of sunlight. Down on 
the first floor they have a rest-room, a 
library and a spick-and-span, non-profit 
cafeteria for the employees. Clean, silent 
electric current operates every machine, 
every iron, even the cutters’ knives. The 
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model factory stands within a stone’s throw 
of a large tourist hotel. 

“How can you make this elaborate plant 
pay in the town where the palms, date and 
itching, flourish?” I inquired. 

The manager took me to the third floor. 

“This is the inspection department. 
Every garment is examined four times be- 
fore it is packed. See them press those 
blue-flannel outing shirts? Notice that the 
presser irons every part of the garment 
before he folds it. Our Eastern competitors 
fold them first, then press the front only. 
It’s cheaper that way, but we get the busi- 
ness. The trade is willing to pay for the 
extra pains we take with our goods. 

“We don’t make the cheap stuff. We 
can’t compete with the sweatshop—and we 
don’t want to. There isn’t a sweatshop in 
the West, so far as I know, and I think there 
never will be one.” 

Sustained quality, good workmanship, en- 
abled this firm to build up a very large trade 
in overalls, work shirts, in golf, outing,’ 
hunting, silk and dress shirts, in khaki and 
corduroy apparel for outdoor wear, a trade 
that did not melt away under the fiercest 
price onslaughts of Eastern competitors. 

The Census proved that Western manu- 
facturing has grown vigorously the last ten 
years. But population has grown likewise. 
The West still remains the colonial empire 
of the East, still imports eighty per cent of 
the manufactured goods it consumes. Can 
home industry be stimulated to supply 
more than the present twenty per cent? 
How is it to be done? How large a percen- 
tage of the home market may the Western 
manufacturer hope ultimately to conquer? 

Not a hundred per cent. That is neither 
possible nor desirable. This is the age of 
the specialist. There will always be places 
which can do one certain thing better than 
any other place. Take Troy, N. Y., and its 
monopoly of the collar-and-laundered-shirt 
industry, for instance. There are thousands 
of localities that can make good shirts, but 
Troy is the only place that knows how to 
launder shirts and collars so that they will 
keep white on the shelves. No other place 
can do it. Unless the laundries of Troy do 
the work, the garments turn yellow in time. 
Whether it’s the Troy water or the heredi- 
tary skill of the Troy laundresses, that 
question does not affect the result. Troy 
and the surrounding territory have the 
laundered-shirt industry cinched; neither 
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Smoke-stacks on the Pacific: 


tne Pacific Coast nor the Middle West can 
hope to capture a slice of the business. 
After eliminating all those goods which 
the East can make far better than the West, 
there still remains a good chance to increase 
the percentage of Western-made goods in a 
hundred lines. How? Babies, trees and 
chicks grow by careful nursing. So do 
factories. Fruit trees do not spring from 
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second year they closed the plant. Five 
hundred or a thousand dollars would have 
been a reasonable investment in molds for 
bottles of standard sizes, for fruit jars and 
milk containers. Instead of starting small 
and growing, the baby enterprise came into 
being with whiskers. They were false, 


though. It was an infant and needed a 
nurse. It started on too large a scale. 


Peter Donahue, a me- 

















“We employ craftsmen, artists in their line, not mere ‘hands’. 


love their work and take pride in it. 
product, gives it distinction” 


the seed full-grown, with apples or plums 
dangling from their branches. Here is an 
instance of the wrong way of promoting 
home industry. 

Glass bottles are shipped to the West 
from Indiana and Pennsylvania by the 
trainload. ‘‘Let’s make bottles on the 
Coast” said some glass men. They built 
a large factory, accumulated forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of molds for special sizes and 
shapes of bottles during the first year. The 





That tells in the 


chanic, founded the Union 
Iron Works of San Fran- 
cisco in 1849; Robert 
Moran and his six brothers 
had fifteen hundred dollars 
between them when they 
opened the blacksmith 
shop thirty years ago that 
grew into the plant of the 
Seattle Drydock & Con- 
struction Company. Both 
of them, the largest ship- 
yards and machine shops 
in the West, have built 
battleships, cruisers and 
liners, but they did not 
start on a battleship basis. 

A manufacturer of high- 
class cut-glass—the doc- 
tors told him he could 
not live another © six 
months in New York— 
came to Los Angeles, in- 
haled the famous climate, 
regained his health though 
his bank account dwindled 
and pretty soon was in 
business again, on a very 
small scale. He _ lost 
twenty-two hundred dol- 
lars the first year. The 
second year he broke even. 

“T had expected to lose 
money in the beginning” 
he explained. ‘Almost 
every new enterprise does. 
It takes time and money to get things 
running smoothly, to introduce new goods. 
I charged the twenty-two hundred off to 
experience and good-will. In the third 
year the money came back, though, with 
a good profit besides. After the fourth 
year I put up this brick plant.” 

Careful nursing, liberal credit and finan- 
cial assistance at critical periods will do 
more to lift home industry than bales of 
talk and miles of banquet tables. Just now 
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the importance of the financial wet-nurse 
in the childhood of industrial enterprises is 
dawning upon the thoughtful men of the 
West. They are beginning to realize that 
some of the capital tied up in speculative 
land deals might with greater permanent 
profit be employed in helping to build 
smoke-stacks. Seattle’s Chamber of Com- 
merce is collecting a fund to be used in aid- 
ing to finance new factories; Los Angeles 
is raising money for an industrial bureau. 
Everywhere along the Pacific Coast the 
banker is being urged to give the man with 
the pay-roll to be met the right-of-way over 
the dealer in real estate. If the banker will 
listen, factory sites won’t have to be given 
away. 

“But all these plants are little picayunish 
affairs,” grumbles the Pessimist, “‘mere toys 
that can’t even supply the local trade. 
There’s no chance for the Western manu- 
facturer to invade the big Eastern markets, 
no chance to do a national business.” 

Maybe the man with the dark glasses is 
right. Still, there is the iron ore and the 
Alaskan coal, with the Asiatic market, its 
potentialities unknown as yet, facing the 
Pacific Coast. Seattle, Portland, Tacoma 
and San Francisco are shipping cargoes of 
Western flour to the orient, have been doing 
it for years. There is mere soft lumber in 
the three Pacific states than Michigan ever 
had; the west coast of Mexico and the 
Philippines are full of hardwood which is 
just beginning to find its way to the new 
furniture factories strung along the Coast 
from Puget Sound to Los Angeles. There 
are thirty million electric horsepower in the 
streams of British Columbia, Washington, 
Oregon and California, as much energy as 
there is developed now by all the steam 
plants in the United States put together. 
That energy will spell aluminum, calcium 


carbide, nitrates, nitric acid and a dozen | 


other products of the mysterious current 
in the by-and-by. 

And there is the Climate. The model 
garment factory in Los Angeles has used 
artificial light only twice in two years; the 
photographs of the interior of San Fran- 
cisco’s jewelry factory were taken late on a 
gray day, without flashlight. Climate re- 
duces plant investment and overhead ex- 
penses, increases working efficiency. Really, 
truly? Ask the manager of the largest elec- 
tric-heating appliance factory in the world. 
He says he can ship the raw material from 
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Chicago to California, work it up in an 
eight-hour day at wages twenty per cent 
higher, pay the freight back to Chicago and 
still beat the Chicago cost on operations 
requiring dexterity and exactness. He attrib- 
utes the efficiency miracle to the Climate. 

By the way, that electric concern has its 
headquarters and its main plant in the Far 
West and still does a national business. 
Furthermore, an international business ‘is 
being done right now by Western manu- 
facturers of food products. California’s 
canned fruit is found on the shelves of 
stores in every country. The East is out of 
the running in this line. Its fruit has no 
body, melts to a messy pulp in tin or glass. 
Only the West can supply fruit of the size, 
color and solidity suitable for the highest 
class of preserves, and of the West’s orchard 
land less than five per cent has been devel- 
oped. Libby, McNeill and Libby, the big 
Chicago firm, has just completed, at Sacra- 
mento, another link in its chain of Western 
canneries. The same firm has killed the 
butter business in the redwoods of Cali- 
fornia’s northwest corner. It pays such 
high prices for the full, rich milk which it 
condenses and cans that the dairy farmers 
have discarded the separators. Two Pacific 
Coast concerns manufacturing jams, mar- 
malades and confectionery with fruit in- 
gredients are on the verge of entering the 
national field. Californian perfume is sell- 
ing in New York’s best shops, California’s 
olive mills cannot supply the demand for 
pickled ripe olives and their oil, the cider of 
the Pacific Northwest is going East, the wine 
of California sells even in Ohio. Remember, 
only five per cent of the available orchard 
and vineyard area has been developed. 

“Seasonal occupations with raw, un- 
skilled labor these are’ objects the Pessi- 
mist. “If you can’t get a better foundation 
for your Western smoke-stack, you need not 
build it very high. Anyway, this talk of 
factories in the West is all rot. A factory 
that is a factory has got to have a big 
market and cheap labor. How are you 
going to get either of ’em way out here in 
the tall timber where the waiter teils you 
who won this afternoon’s world-series game 
before you sit down to lunch?” 

I fear my friend with the gout is right, 
partially at least. Cheap labor will never 
be an inducement to manufacturers to 
come to the West. The West has no desire 
to recede from its standard of high wages; 


























San Francisco has a firm of retail jewelers and silversmiths that started business soon after the first shipload 


of Argonauts sailed through the Golden Gate. 


The entire output of a five-story factory 


building occupying half a square is sold at retail through one store 


it wants no sweat-shops, will not tolerate 
them. The West can not and does not want 
to be a carbon copy of New England or New 
Jersey. Its industrial destiny appears to 
lie in a different direction. Like the goods 
of France, the manufactured products of 
the Pacific Slope will be individual in de- 
sign, will appeal to the buyer through 
novelty, appearance, quality and work- 
manship rather than through low cost. 
Craftsmen, not mere “hands,” will make 
these goods, craftsmen who love their work, 
who embody in their product the dignity of 
the snowy peaks, the grace of the palm 
leaf, the wealth of color that is poured over 
the West. And quality goods of this charac- 
ter will sell, will never lack a broad market. 


“Come down to earth and get your shoes 
half-soled” sneers the Pessimist. ‘Been 
reading Emerson, Morris and Ruskin, eh? 
Craftsmen! Pshaw, the San Francisco press- 
feeders and cloakmakers and electricians 
are still striking. Wake up!” 

Perhaps it’s a dream, this vision of the 
West as the home of skilled artisans who 
are half artists, drawing fresh inspiration 
from their noble surroundings, who take 
pleasure and pride in their tasks, who will 
live each under his own vine and fig tree, 
in his own home. Perhaps it is a nebulous, 
utopian vision, but it is better than the 
nightmare of the sweat-shop and the tene- 
ment’s squalor. 

Dreams sometimes do come true. 
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THE MIRACLE OF THE TRAIN 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


I closed mine eyes upon Nevada’s snows; 

Under the moon her plains shone cold and white; 
I woke at Sacramento; palm and rose 

Gleamed green and scarlet in the sun’s warm light. 
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R. “Porky” O’Hara, of O’Hara & 

Keane’s Great Gift Show, breathed 

softly on a solitaire diamond as big 
as a hazel nut and rubbed the stone briskly 
along the leg of his trousers. He was 
thoughtful for several minutes, and Mr. 
Jim Keane, rightly gauging the thoughts 
that were fomenting in his partner’s brain, 
delivered himself of a gusty sigh and the 
remark: 

“Porky, you'll be hockin’ that ice if we 
don’t get rid of this wizard of ours. It 
don’t look like we was goin’ to have a very 
merry Christmas.” 

Mr. O’Hara favored his partner with a 
sullen glance. 

“He’s crabbin’ the show somethin’ fierce” 
continued Mr. Keane. 

“Huh-huh. Well, you hired him, and 
now when we want to fire him we can’t. 
Jim, I was against that forty-week con- 
tract with the salary in escrow in the bank, 
but you were plain nuts over this Profes- 


sor’s work and wished him on to me. Now, 
when it’s too late, you’re sorry.” 
“Mistakes will happen” Mr. Keane 
retorted waspishly. 
“Well, they won’t happen again. Now, 


looky here, Jim. Me an’ you’ve been 
partners together in this gift show a good 
many years and I’m free to confess I’m 
kinder fond o’ you, Jim, but that ain’t no 
sign that I’m goin’ to sacrifice myself on 
the altar o’ love. Now this wizard of ours 
is all to the mustard, although I will admit 
that there’s plenty almost as good, except 
for his line o’ gab, that’d get by almost as 
well for less money. The only trouble with 
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this wizard is that he’s too good-lookin’ an’ 
you’re jealous of him. Away down low 
I’m strong for him. He’s a drawin’ card 
an’ no mistake, an’ he’s worth his fifty a 
week when he wants to half try, an’ the 
only reason I’m willin’ to oblige you to the 
extent o’ agreein’ with you that he’s crab- 
bin’ the show is because me an’ you’s 
partners. Jim, you gotta acknowledge 
you got scrappin’ with our wizard and 
a-treatin’ of him with base contempt, an’ 
it’s only human he should fight back.” 

“He don’t fight fair” protested Jim 
Keane. 

“Well, he fights sensible, which is more’n 
you’re doin’. He ain’t queerin’ his bread 
an’ butter. He gets even by sloppin’ his 
work an’ bunglin’ the big tricks; he don’t 
try to get no laughs an’ he’s quit distribu- 
tin’ the gifts after the show, an’ that’s what 
hurts me most. But he can refuse to dis- 
tribute the .gifts without layin’ himself 
open to be canned. It ain’t in his contract, 
distributin’ the gifts an’ sendin’ the audi- 
ence home good-natured, even when they 
know they’ve been stung. He’s killin’ the 
show because he wants to get even on you 
where it’ll hurt most—an’ that’s in the 
pocketbook. An’ he can do it too, unless 
we ditch him, an’ ditch him quick, because 
we got a signed contract with him that runs 
thirty weeks yet, with the money in escrow 
for him in bank—two thousand iron men!” 

“eet i” 

“?*Snough” growled Mr. O’Hara. “I 
tell you he ain’t crabbin’ the show half as 
bad as you are. You had no business 
fallin’ out with him. You had a right to 
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think o’ me, your partner, an’ my missus 
that takes up tickets every night, rain or 
shine. It ain’t my fault that your missus 
is young an’ beautiful an’ has to play 
assistant to the Professor in boy’s clothes. 
I’d have my missus take her place, only my 
missus is fat. This whole danged affair 
ain’t any of my fault, an’ I’ve stood enough 
of it. I’ll give you one week to make the 
Professor jump his contract so we can get 
somebody more agreeable to you in his 
place, or you gotta sell out your interest 
in the show to me. Them sentiments is 
final, Jim Keane.” 

And with the words, Porky O’Hara, who 
with his partner had been sitting on the 
porch of the Bristol House, kicked back his 
chair and departed for the “opera house,” 
leaving Mr. Keane to scratch his head in 
deep perplexity and distress. 


From the foregoing the reader will 
readily observe that a crisis was imminent 
in the affairs of O’Hara & Keane’s Great 
Gift Show. For many pleasant years 
Messrs. O’Hara and Keane and the G. G. S. 
had been touring the “pumpkin circuit” 
with much mutual pleasure and a modest 
profit. Their show was inexpensive and 
unique. It consisted of the two partners 
and their respective wives, an advance 
agent and “The Professor.” No matter 
who this latter individual might be, he was 
always The Professor, and in the very 
nature of things he had to be a professional 
magician, for he was the Whole Show! 
Of course the billing advertised a lecture 
and stereopticon views, which started off 
with a slide of George Washington and ran 
the entire ancient gamut of The Dancing 
Skeleton, Niagara Falls, Eddystone Light- 
house, Brooklyn Bridge and Windsor Castle 
right down to the grand old Stars and 
Stripes, with strong nasal description and 
announcement by Mr. James Keane—but 
the real attraction of the show was always 
The Professor. 

At the beginning of a tour of the Cali- 
fornia “cow counties,” Messrs. O’Hara & 
Keane’s reliable old Professor, one Giovanni 
Malatesta (billed as The Marvelous Mala- 
testa, The World-Renowned Wizard, Direct 
From The Imperial Court of Vienna), had 
taken to strong drink. In fact, he had been 
taking to it gradually for a considerable 
period, and after a consultation the pro- 
prietors of the Great Gift Show had decided 
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that it would be dangerous to allow The 
Marvelous Malatesta to continue longer 
in their employ, notwithstanding the fact 
that the world-renowned one _ proffered 
immediate reform and a cut in salary at the 
prospect of the sack. But Mr. O’Hara was 
a keen business man, and obstinate to a 
degree, so at his suggestion Mr. Keane 
visited a cheap booking agent in San 
Francisco and engaged a new wizard, who 
responded to the delightfully Gaelic cog- 
nomen of Desmond McNally. 

“That ain’t no name to conjure with, 
Jim,” Mr. O’Hara had complained at the 
time, although in his heart of hearts he 
meant no veiled slur on the new Professor’s 
obvious nativity. He was an O’Hara him- 
self, albeit second-growth, and far be it 
from any O’Hara to view a McNally 
with disfavor on purely hypothetical 
grounds. 

“He’s black Irish, Porky” replied Mr. 
Keane enthusiastically. ‘Looks like a 
dago—black roached mane and _ sp ked 
beard, big white teeth and no brogue to 
speak of. He imitates a dago to perfection 
and we can bill him as Professor Molini, 
The Man of Mystery, Direct From The 
London Hippodrome. He’s a real find, 
Porky. Played the Orpheum circuit as 
assistant to Hermann The Great, and he’s 


‘got a barrel of new stuff—some of Her- 


mann’s best. He’ll cost us fifty a week an’ 
stop at the best hotels, but he’s worth every 
cent of it. We’ll have to give him a con- 
tract with his salary in escrow in some 
bank. Says he won’t take no chances on 
a bum show goin’ fluey an’ leavin’ him 
stranded in a bum hotel wit’ the landlord 
lookin’ ugly.” 

“That’s the Irish for you” complained 
O’Hara. “If he was a dago he wouldn’t 
have the nerve to ask all that. Tell him 
to go chase himself, Jim. He’s too rich 
for our blood.” 

“But Porky! He’s a real wonder, an’ 
cheap at the price, an’ he’s got the cre- 
dentials to prove he’s played in big time. 
We're bound to make good with him. 
Didn’t we make money with that fake 
Malatesta? Suppose we do give this new 
Professor a contract, with the salary in 
escrow and the privilege o’ stoppin’ at the 
best hotels, all expenses paid. We can 
spare the dough to put in escrow, and any- 
how there ain’t no best hotels in the tank 
towns we play.” 
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“Oh, well,” retorted O’Hara wearily, 
“have your way. We’ve got tohavea wizard, 
so let’s have a good one while we’re at it. 
I'll give him a contract that’ll be a con- 
tract. We'll stipulate that he can’t drink 
a drop or it nullifies his contract, and if he 
fails to complete a performance or misses 
one, biff! And I want to see him work 
before I even agree to give him a job.” 

Accordingly Mr. Desmond McNally was 
requested to get his tricks out of storage, 
which he did, the resulting paraphernalia 
proving to Mr. O’Hara’s practised eye that 
the new Professor was the possessor of 
many “illusions” not possible of purchase 
in the ordinary magical repositories. He 
gave a private and satisfactory performance 
in the parlor of the hotel that housed the 
G. G. S., and after considerable confab and 
meticulous pros and cons, a contract with 
more stipulations and whereases than a 
constitutional amendment was finally drawn 
up and signed before a notary. 

“Now,” announced The Man of Mystery, 
Direct From The London Hippodrome, 
“T’ll have to have an assistant.” 

“That’s dead easy,” O’Hara replied. 


“This is a little close fambly corporation. ° 


I sell tickets, Mrs. O’Hara takes ’em at the 
door an’ works the magic lantern slides, 
Keane ushers and delivers the illustrated 
lecture, and Mrs. Keane is assistant to the 
magician. She has her own costume. 
Dresses as a court page. She understands 
her business. Used to be a ‘kinker’ in a 
circus.” 

Mr. Keane nodded his approbation of 
this arrangement and that point was duly 
settled. 

“What’s this gift business, anyhow?” 
Mr. McNally next demanded. 

Porky O’Hara smiled. “That’s the bug 
that attracts the fish, and all our fish are 
suckers. Our advance agent goes ahead 
and bills a town or a school district, adver- 
tisin’ the show an’ a free gift to each and 
every person attendin’. There’s a long list 
o’ gifts—a side o’ bacon, a ham, small sack 
o’ flour, butter-dish, and all that junk 
you'll find in a Japanese ping-pong alley 
or a five-and-ten cent store. That offer of 
a prize to everybody tickles the Rubes to 
death. It fills the house an’ it don’t cost 
much. Besides, we don’t give much of it 
away. All those in the reserved section 
get a numbered ticket that calls for a real 
prize, an’ we have a drawin’ after the show, 
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chuck the tickets into a hat and a little 
girl from the audience does the drawin’. 
An’ of course we don’t have very many 
reserved seats! But we give everybody a 
prize just the same. At the conclusion of 
the drawin’ for the prizes in the reserved 
section we tell the general admission to 
step to the box office as they go out an’ 
get their prize. We slip ’em an envelope 
containin’ a pair o’ wooden cuff buttons. 
We buy ’em for two dollars a gross, an’ we 
always engage a nigger or some town bum 
to distribute ’em at the box office while we 
make our get-away out the stage entrance.” 

Desmond McNally was satisfied, and a 
week later the show opened in a San Joa- 
quin valley town. The result of the first 
ten weeks of the Professor’s engagement 
has already been explained in the ulti- 
matum of Mr. O’Hara~to Mr. Keane to 
break the iron-clad contract that bound 
them to Professor Molini, nee Desmond 
McNally, or sell out his interest in the show 
to Mr. O’Hara, in the interests of harmony. 

With his Hibernian shrewdness Mr. 
Porky O’Hara had detected the mote in his 
partner’s eye. He was consumed with 
jealousy of Professor Molini, who, with the 
gallantry and blarney of his race, had pre- 
sumed to tell the charming Mrs. Keane 
(sotto voce) what a lovely figure she had! 
This, upon the very first occasion she had 
appeared upon the stage as his assistant, 
arrayed in a faded and tawdry costume of 
an alleged page of the reign of Louis Quinze. 
The lady, who was both young and pretty, 
had permitted a pleased blush to mantle 
her fair cheek; whereat the Professor had 
playfully chucked her under the chin and 
thought no more about it. It was merely 
one of his little stage mannerisms. He 
could have slapped her face, with equal 
pleasure, had his “art” required it. But 
Jim Keane, directing a fat lady and her 
family to their seats, had caught the tell- 
tale flush of pleasure mounting beneath the 
rouge of his lady’s cheek, and the demon 
of jealousy had thereupon entered into 
him and would not subside. 

He showed his displeasure by glowering 
malevolently at Professor Molini, and 
later, by scolding his wife; with the result 
that she appeared the following night with 
her eye-lids pink and watery. Also her 
mind was not on her work and twice the 
Professor had to speak a little sharply to 
her, but in a voice so low that none in the 
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cheek; whereat the Professor had playfully chucked her under the chin 








The lady, who was both young and pretty, had permitted a pleased blush to mantle her fair 
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audience could hear what he said. How- 
ever, Mr. Keane, who suddenly imagined 
himself an expert on lip reading, was con- 
fident he had interpreted a tender message 
from the Professor to Mrs. K. He rea- 
soned that it was but natural the Professor 
should take advantage of the only oppor- 
tunity he had of speaking to Mrs. Keane, 
and in a frenzy of jealous rage, torn between 
his love, his profits and his duty to his 
partner, Mr. Keane strutted up and down 
the aisles, hurling daggers of defiance and 
hatred at The Man Of Mystery. 

The Professor, having been informed by 
this time by his assistant “that Jim had 
been scolding her,” had his quick Irish 
sympathy for distressed femininity aroused. 
So he glared back at his employer, and the 
seeds for the riot were started in fertile 
soil. 

Now it was Keane’s business to mount 
the stage immediately after Professor Mo- 
lini had closed the show (he occupied the 
stage for an hour and a half) and distribute 
the special prizes to those in the “reserved 
section.” On the night when his jealous 
rage reached its climax, however, his 
emotions completely mastered him, and 
it was with somewhat of the air of throwing 
bones to a pack of hungry dogs that he 
performed his portion of the night’s enter- 
tainment. Thereafter, like the Professor, 
he “slopped”’ his act. 

For a week Mr. O’Hara stood this in 
grim silence; then, ‘one night after the 
audience had been dismissed in sullen 
humor and the members of the company 
had dodged out the rear door and hur- 
riedly sought the protection of the village 
hotel, Mr. O’Hara gently reminded his 
partner of this lapse from the humor which 
hitherto had made the distribution of the 
gifts one of the features of the show. 

“Vou threw that little picnic ham at the 
thin lady like you was tryin’ to knock her 
down” he remonstrated. “That ain’t no 
nice way to distribute gifts. An’ you 
never cracked a single joke. Just chucked 
the gifts around like you was sore on every- 
body, and that sort o’ thing don’t go with 
people, Jim.” 

“What’s the 
Keane hoarsely. 
again.” 

“All the odds in the world” O’Hara 
retorted. ‘We ain’t out o’ this town yet 
an’ we show in Jenkinstown tomorrow 


Mr. 


"em 


demanded 
never see 


odds?” 


“We'll 
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night. Jenkinstown ain’t so far away it 
can’t be reached by train, an’ personally, 
I don’t want no insulted patrons o’ the 
night before bangin’ me with no dead cats 
an’ Soft tomatuses. There ain’t no use 
incitin’ a riot by addin’ insult to injury, an’ 
you know as well as I do, Jim, that them 
wooden cuff-buttons is a downright insult.” 

“Well,” rasped the tortured Keane, “if 
you don’t like the way I distribute them 
gifts, Porky, you get your funny friend, 
Professor Molini, to distribute ’em.” 

“All right, I’ll do that” retorted Professor 
Molini, who had been listening to the con- 
versation and was eager to do anything 
that might prove his superiority over Mr. 
Keane. “You let me distribute the gifts 
tomorrow night and I'll send ’em home 
laughing as sure as I’m a fakir.”’ 

Porky O’Hara was more than willing to 
give the Professor a free hand, and the 
manner in which that competent person 
handled this additional task the following 
night in Jenkinstown caused the efforts of 
the former distributor to appear weak and 
small and amateurish in comparison. So 
much wit and good-nature of a homely 
bucolic brand did he introduce into the 
job that O’Hara’s heart went out to him, 
and he begged the Professor to do him the 
favor of distributing the gifts nightly. 
The Professor agreed. 

For that first ten weeks on the road of 
one-night stands in town halls, “opera 
houses,”’ district school-houses and court- 
houses, O’Hara & Keane’s Great Gift 
Show did a fair business, despite the inter- 
nal dissension and the fact that of late Pro- 
fessor Molini finally discontinued the dis- 
tribution of the gifts and was descending 
to a perfectly miserable exhibition of magic. 
And all that time the fatal jealousy, fed 
entirely on fancy, gnawed at Mr. Keane’s 
vitals. He, as well as his partner, knew 
they were not doing the business they 
ought to do; that if this disorganization 
continued they would be bankrupt at the 
end of the forty weeks’ tour, while the 
diabolical Professor, with his salary in 
escrow, would be certain to emerge with a 
profit. In desperation at the storm-clouds 
which he saw gathering daily on Mr. 
O’Hara’s black brow, Keane at length sug- 
gested that they engage a girl to take Mrs. 
Keane’s place as assistant to the Professor. 

“Sure,” assented O’Hara, “expense ain’t 
no item at all. Oh, no! Nota bit. While 
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you're at it, Jim, engage another girl to 
take the place o’ my missus takin’ tickets 
at the door an’ working them slides for the 
magic lantern.” 

“My wife’ll do that” suggested Keane, 
ignoring the veiled sarcasm. 

“Good. Of course you'll pay the wages 
an’ travelin’ expenses o’ the new assistant, 
an’ me an’ my missus haul down our little 
old fifty per cent just the same.” 

This was too much for Mr. Keane, who 
thereupon subsided into gloomy introspec- 
tion. A week later Mr. O’Hara had de- 
livered the ultimatum with which this 
story begins. 

It will be remembered also that Mr. 
O’Hara had allowed his partner one week 
in which to force the Professor to jump his 
contract, or else sell out his (Keane’s) 
interests in the show. During that week 
Keane resorted to everything short of 
assault with intent to do great bodily 
harm, in his efforts to dislodge the Pro- 
fessor, but still The Man Of Mystery hung 
on. In retaliation of Keane’s snubs and 
insults, he substituted for some of his best 
tricks others so aged and infirm as to cause 
Mr. O’Hara to howl for mercy. He sought 
an explanation from the Professor. 

“Looky here, McNally” he pleaded, 
“you're .uinin’ the show just so you can 
get back at that jealous ass Jim Keane, an’ 
you're that anxious for revenge you ain’t 
takin’ into consideration the interests of 
me an’ Mrs. O’Hara. For the love of 
Mike, Desmond McNally, be reasonable. 
I’ve always treated you like you was a 
gentleman instead of a magician, ain’t I?” 

“You have, Porky,” the Professor re- 
sponded, “you have, indeed, and I’m sorry 
to make you suffer, but that’s what you 
get for having a man like Keane for a 
partner. You tell that feller to smile and 
look cheerful and friendly when he speaks 
to me and I'll behave. I ain’t getting fresh 
with Mrs. K. and I don’t enjoy these re- 
marks he’s passing around. Why, she was 
a kinker in a one-ring circus! Her idea of 
fun is to stand off in a corner and turn 
somersaults until she’s dizzy, and me—I 
don’t like that kind of a woman enough to 
make love to her. You get rid of Keane as 
a partner or make him behave himself, or 
I’ll crab this show. I know how to save 
my contract, and believe me, this show has 
thirty weeks of hell ahead of it if I don’t 
get my way.” 
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“What’ll you take to quit now?” de- 
manded O’Hara. 

“My full salary for the thirty weeks re- 
maining.” 

“T’ll paint you a full salary—” 

“Suit yourself, Porky. I’m happy” re- 
sponded the wicked wizard, and Mr.O’Hara, 
realizing the hopelessness of his position, 
departed in search of Jim Keane. 

“Jim,” he said, “lemme have a look at the 
Professor’s contract.” 

Keane produced the voluminous docu- 
ment and Mr. O’Hara sat down to re-read 
it for the twentieth time. He droned in a 
sing-song monotone: 

Article 4. The parties of the first part shall, 
upon the verbal or written request of the said 
Desmond McNally, party of the second part, 
furnish the said second party with such live- 
stock as white rats and mice, rabbits, doves or 
pigeons or such other fowl as the said party of 
the second part may require for the proper 
presentation of his entertainment during the 
life of this contract. It is understood and 
agreed that the expense of supplying and main- 
taining such animals or fowls shall be borne 
by the parties of the first part, and that in the 
event of carelessness, accident or brutality on 
the part of the party of the second part result- 
ing in the loss of one or more of the said animals 
or fowls, the party of the second part shall 
permit the original cost of said animals or fowls 
to be deducted from his weekly salary. 

Article 5. The party of the second part shall 
-be the sole judge of which of his repertoire of 
tricks and illusions he shall present at any one 
performance, and if,-in the event that the 
parties of the first part are dissatisfied with the 
selections made by the party of the second 
part, they may, at their option, provided 
twenty-four hours’ notice be given the party 
of the second part, order an entirely new reper- 
toire, in whole or in part, from the following 
list of tricks and illusions; to wit: 

Here followed a long list of the Pro- 
fessor’s stock in trade, which Mr. O’Hara 
omitted to read and passed on to the mul- 
tifarious other whereases and it-is-mutual- 
ly-agreeds. 

“That Article 4 was a trap” raved Mr. 
Keane. “He makes us supply the live- 
stock and maintain ’em, and he gets out of 
all the work o’ maintenance, and the job’s 
up to my Lizzie. He’s only responsible if 
he kills one or more of ’em during a per- 
formance.” 

“Well, praise be he’s only usin’ two doves 
and three rabbits, so we should be grateful 
and not kick” O’Hara warned him. 

“Ts that so? Well, he just slipped me an 
order for half a dozen white Pekin ducks 
and a kitten for tonight’s performance. 
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He says he’s goin’ to cut out that levitation 
stunt where Lizzie disappears in a puff of 
flame and smoke on account o’ the high 
cost of them chemically treated sheets he 
uses to cover the dummy.” 

“We'll bar the ducks an’ the kitten by 
substitutin’ somethin’ else for that trick.” 

“Twenty-four hours notice” groaned Mr. 
Keane. “I’ve bought the ducks and stole 
the kitten.” 

Mr. O’Hara flexed his biceps and scowled 
portentously. “Jim,” he warned his part- 
ner, “this feud’s got to stop! Innercent 
parties is sufferin’ because of it. This con- 
tract’s got to be broke. We won’t have no 
house worth mentionin’ tonight. The 
weekly paper is out this afternoon, with a 
column from the correspondent in the last 
town we played, pannin’ the socks ofi’n 
Professor Molini and the Gift Show. I 
been floatin’ around the vegetable stores 
and they’re all sold out. I don’t know 
whether that means anything, but it’s a 
sign of bad luck just the same.” 

“Well, I won’t be put on by no magician, 
and that goes” stormed Jim Keane. 

“You'll go, too, if this contract ain’t 
broken” warned Mr. O’Hara. “I’m gettin’ 
plumb sick of this old-woman nonsense 
between you and the Perfessor, and you 
got twenty-four hours left to get rid of 
him by legal means, or the show busts up.” 

Mr. Keane went his way mumbling 
threats and curses against the devilish 
Molini, and Mr. O’Hara resumed his pe- 
rusal of the contract. When he had finished 
he leaned back on the hind legs of his chair 
and for an hour gave himself up to intro- 
spection. 

Suddenly he started as if snake-bitten, 
and a malevolent smile broke over his 
cherubic countenance. Hearose and sought 
the telegraph office, where he sent a wire 
to a booking office in San Francisco, in- 
structing the agent to forward him imme- 
diately one perfectly good magician warran- 
ted free from stage fright and equipped to 
perform any one of the twenty-five tricks 
and illusions which O’Hara proceeded to 
enumerate in his telegram. The salary 
was to be not less than fifty a week for 
thirty weeks, contract to contain usual 
clause of two weeks notice by both parties 
in case of dissatisfaction. 

On his way to the town hall where the 
gift show was playing that night, Mr. 
O’Hara looked in at the telegraph office 


again. and to his huge delight found an 
answer to his wire, informing him that 
Martin the Marvel would meet them at 
their next stand. 

Shortly after Porky O’Hara reached the 
hall and took his station in the box office, 
while Mrs. O’Hara guarded the door and 
collected the tickets sold by her worthy 
husband, Keane and his wife arrived, fol- 
lowed shortly by Professor Molini. It 
would be an hour before the Professor and 
his assistant would be called upon to per- 
form, and pending that time he leaned 
against the wall and idly watched the crowd 
thronging into the hall. Mr. Keane passed 
his employee every minute or two as he 
ushered seat holders into the “reserved 
section,” and each time he passed the 
wizard he favored that Gaelic personage 
with a malevolent glare. 

“Unmannerly pup!” muttered Professor 
Molini. “T’ll get even on you for them 
haughty stares,” and forthwith he walked 
to the door and glanced out. It was rain- 
ing hard, without prospects of a let-up, 
and the Professor turned to Jim Keane. 

“Did you bring me that live hen, the six 
eggs and the plate I ordered this afternoon, 
Mr. Keane?” he demanded. 

Keane’s lip curled angrily. “No, I 
didn’t” he snarled. ‘You never spoke to 
me about them.” 

“Now, that’s a lie, Keane, and you know 
it,” retorted Molini gently. ‘‘You’ve been 
doing all you possibly can since I joined 
this show to queer my acts and get me to 
quit. It’s in my contract that you and 
O’Hara are to furnish me with such fowls, 
etc. as I may require for the proper presen- 
tation of my entertainment. I hurt my 
hand today and you know I can’t do the 
usual card work, so I’d planned to substi- 
tute a brand new stunt. Pull the hen out 
from under a table-cloth, set her on the 
plate and have her lay six eggs; then I 
was going to cook an omelet in a plug hat. 
Why, I’ve been working for weeks on that 
stunt—it’s a new one, and with at least 
three hundred people in the house I wanted 
to pull it tonight, and you forget to bring 
me that live hen and the eggs! I have a 
plate I can use, but I must have the hen 
and the eggs—” 

“Then go up town after ’em” rasped 
Keane. 

Molini came closer to his employer and 
menaced him with a long finger. “TI told 
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you about the hen and the eggs when I 
ordered the ducks and the kitten, and I was 
careful to tell you in front of witnesses. 
If you’ve forgotten, it’s not my fault. All 
I’ve got to say is this: the house is about 
filled, and unless I get that hen and the 
eggs there’ll be no performance as far as I’m 
concerned, and you’re out a hundred dollars 
clear profit. I can’t live up to my contract 
if you won’t let me, and I’ll fight you in the 
courts to a fare-ye-well finish. I know my 
legal rights.” 

Keane turned to O’Hara, who was glow- 
ering at the pair from the box office. 

“Wants me to rush out in this peltin’ 
rain and get him half a dozen eggs and a 
live hen” he explained. “Says he won’t 
show unless I do it.” 

“Then do it, you blithering ass!”” howled 
Porky O’Hara. ‘“That’s what you’re here 
for. Are you going to let him queer the 
show? Get a move on!” 

It was eight blocks to the hotel and Keane 
had neither umbrella nor overshoes—and 
there was not a cab in sight. Nevertheless 


he departed growling, to return in about 
half an hour with three of the eggs broken 
in his pocket, an indignant hen in a gunny- 
sack, and the water dripping in little rivu- 
lets from his saturated clothing. He threw 
the hen at the Professor’s feet, handed him 
the three eggs, and all wet and dripping 
as he was mounted the stage, while Mrs. 
O’Hara managed the destinies of the stere- 
opticon lantern, to deliver his perfunctory 
lecture in a voice quivering with rage. 

After the performance, as the crowd 
pressed around the box office for the usual 
distribution of wooden cuff buttons, Jim 
Keane approached the Professor and in 
querulous husky tones demanded to know 
why the dickens the said Professor hadn’t 
used the hen and the eggs after making 
him, Keane, run sixteen blocks in the rain 
to fetch them. 

“T changed my mind” he replied, “after 
you broke three of the eggs.”’ He smiled 
a devilish smile, as became a magician—as 
if to imply that forgetting was one of the 
privileges of his profession. Keane, realizing 
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how heavily the Professor had scored, 
turned away without another word. He 
dared not trust himself to speak his mind, 
for Mrs. O’Hara and his wife were present. 

At that moment Porky O’Hara came up. 
He also, was smiling. 

“Just so you don’t change your mind 
too often, McNally, I don’t care” he said. 
“Jim had that comin’ to him. However, I 
want to give you twenty-four hours notice 
about changin’ your act. I want you to 
put on that basket trick and instead of dis- 
appearin’ from the stage and enterin’ a 
minute later by the front door in your 
evenin’ dress suit, I want you to make up 
as a tramp in the box-office and walk right 
up on the stage. The audience won’t 
recognize you, and then you'll kick over 
the basket and act fresh, and about the 
time they’re wonderin’ who you are take 
off your make-up and you get the big 
laugh. They'll think you’re just a fresh 
drunken bum.” 

“That is a good one” the Professor an- 
swered heartily, ‘‘and it’ll be easier to do 
than make an omelet in a plug hat and 
then give the hat back to the old gent in the 
first row.” 

“Put it on tomorrow night and we'll try 


forget you’ve had your twenty-four hours’ 
notice in front o’ witnesses.” 

As O’Hara & Keane’s Great Gift Show 
entered the taxi waiting for them at the 
rear entrance of the opera house, Porky 
O’Hara commenced to chuckle. 

“What you chucklin’ for, Porky?” de- 
manded Mr. Keene irritably. Whenever 
he was not “in” on a joke he always imag- 
ined himself to be the butt of it. 

“T got a happy idea for the Christmas eve 
performance” O’Hara replied. 

Mrs. Keane clapped her hands and joined 
Mrs. O’Hara in a demand for instant eluci- 
dation. 

“Tomorrow night’s Christmas eve an’ we 
show in Morganstown. There’s a good big 
stage in the opery house at Morganstown 
an’ we ought to draw a big house—” 

“But we won’t” interrupted Mrs. O’Hara, 
who in addition to her fat was strangely un- 
diplomatic. ‘What with this row on be- 
tween Jim and the Professor—” 

“Can that chatter, Julia” warned her 
husband. ‘“That’s just the sperrit that’s 
a-goin’ to bust up this show if something 
ain’t done. I’ve give Jim a week to make 
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friends with the Professor or get rid of him, 
and as I see right off he ain’t a-goin’ to make 
good either way, I gotta take matters in my 
own hands. Folks, we’re a-goin’ to have a 
Christmas tree tomorrow night an’ dis- 
tribute all the gifts from the stage instead 
0’ givin’ the general admission their wooden 
cuff-buttons at the box office. And we ain’t 
goin’ to give no wooden cufi-buttons either. 
Each an’ every person gets a numbered 
ticket as he goes in, entitlin’ him to a free, 
sensible, useful gift—” 

“But that’ll cost a lot of money” pro- 
tested Keane. 

“T ain’t worryin’,”’ O’Hara retorted, “‘be- 
cause you’re a-goin’ to pay for the extra 
value of all them gifts. If you ain’t satisfied 
after the show is over, I'll pay for ’em my- 
self.” 

“And I call that fair enough” challenged 
Mrs. O’Hara belligerently. Her husband 
silenced her with an ominous scowl, and 
continued. 

“Things has come to such a pass with this 
show that we gotta cut out the bunk for 
one night an’ deliver some real gifts, in 
addition to settlin’ forever the internal dis- 
sensions of the comp’ny. We’re a-goin’ to 
have a Christmas celebration—a real old 
Merry Christmas—a season of rejoicin’ an’ 
peace on earth an’ good will to men, an’ I 
got a scheme to put it over that’s a absolute 
winner.” 

“‘What’s the scheme, Porky?” 

“J just thought of it this minute, Jim. 
You heard me give the Professor his orders 
to put on the disappearin’ basket trick to- 
morrow night, didn’t you? Well, I got a 
new idea. Instead o’ distributin’ the gifts 
after the show, we’ll distribute ’em right 
after the first turn, which’ll be the disap- 
pearin’ basket trick. Then, instead 0’ 
havin’ the Professor come reelin’ up the 
aisle like a drunken tramp, we'll have him 
enter as Santa Claus, up goes the backdrop, 
revealin’ a big Christmas tree all lighted up, 
an’ the Professor takes charge. As he calls 
the number on each gift, the feller with the 
correspondin’ number in the audience 
comes up on the stage an’ gets his gift, and 
that way we have ’em all in good humor 
before the show starts. Then we'll give ’em 
a good show, clear the floor an’ have a dance 
an’ send ’em all home happy. It’s goin’ to 
cost a little money, but it’s good advertisin’ 
an’ll set at rest them rumors that’s got 
afloat about us havin’ a bunk show.” 
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“But how about the Professor?” Mr. 
Keane was dubious. 

“After this Christmas celebration you 
ain’t goin’ to have no more trouble wit’ the 
Professor. Now don’t ask questions. Just 
leave this to me. If I pull off this stunt an’ 
make a success 0’ this Christmas festival, 
you pay for it. If I lose out, I pay for it, 
and that goes.” 

Mr. O’Hara resolutely refused to discuss 
his dark scheme further, and his three audi- 
tors went to bed that night wondering if 
success would crown the efforts of the astute 
Hibernian to promote. peace in the family. 
All three doubted it. 


The hall in which O’Hara & Keane’s 
Great Gift Show played at Morganstown 


the following night was situated upstairs 
over a hardware store. The Professor, 
accompanied by his employers, visited the 
hall early in the afternoon, despite the 
pouring rain, and looked over the field. 
While the janitor’s back was turned he 
sawed a trap in the stage floor, which he 
carefully covered with a runner of carpet, 
and then cast about him for a means of 
exit from the rear of the hall, after he 
should have emerged from under the stage 
into which he would have to drop through 
the trap when doing his disappearing basket 
trick. There was no rear entrance, how- 
ever, so the Professor went to a rear window 
and measured the distance to the ground. 
It was in the neighborhood of twenty feet 
and as the Professor carried in his trunk a 
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rope, knotted every foot, for just such 
emergencies, he was not worried. After 
inspecting his rope he allowed a five-foot 
drop to the ground, and was worried not 
at all. 

“There’s some mud beneath that win- 
dow, Professor,’ O’Hara warned him. 
“Tf I was you I'd wear boots when I dropped 
out the window. You can change into an 
extra pair of shoes in five seconds in the 
box office.” 

“Good idea” said the Professor pomp- 
ously. “T’ll do that.” 

And verily that night he did it! 

Now in order to explain the diabolical 
plot hatched in the cunning brain of Porky 
O’Hara, it is necessary that we first under- 
stand the modus operandi of the disappear- 
ing basket trick. 

After due and formal announcement of 
his next endeavor to amuse and entertain, 
the Professor and his assistant brought on 
a large basket about six feet long, three feet 
high and three feet wide. It had a hinged 
lid, which the Professor opened to prove 
that the basket was empty. He next 
brought a chair and set it on the stage 
six feet from the basket and in front of his 
concealed trap door, and placed a screen in 
front of the chair to hide it from the audi- 
ence. 

“T shall now, ladies and gentlemen,” 
chanted the Professor, ‘‘step behind this 
screen to array myself in the court costume 
in which it is customary for wizards to 
visit his Satanic Majesty. I shall then 
enter the basket with this pistol in my hand, 
and when I fire the pistol I shall instantly 
disappear!” 

The Professor thereupon took up his 
robes of office and stepped behind the 
screen. He was careful to stand on the 
chair, in order that his shoulders and head 
might be visible to the audience at all 
times, and standing thus he dressed him- 
self in a Mephistophelian costume, with a 
hood over his head. Taking the pistol in 
his hand and facing the audience he again 
warned them that he was about to enter 
the basket, fire the pistol and immediately 
disappear from the basket, and having 
wotted the which, he stepped down from 
the chair and for an instant was invisible 
behind the screen. But that instant was 
long enough for Mrs. Keane to appear 
through the trap door, arrayed in a domino 
exactly like the Professor’s. She was about 
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the same height as the Professor, and with 
the heavy hood over her head one could 
not say that she was not the Professor. 
Molini merely handed her the pistol and 
slipped down through the trap under the 
stage floor, while she, carefully averting 
her face from the audience, walked out on 
the stage and entered the basket. An in- 
stant later the pistol shot rang out. 

Silence settled over the hall simulta- 
neously with the report of the pistol. The 
audience could see the wisp of smoke perco- 
lating through the basket, and they could 
sniff its acrid fumes. For perhaps ten sec- 
onds they sniffed and wondered until a 
cheery shout of “Merry Christmas, good 
people,” caused every man, woman and 
child to turn and peer up the aisle, down 
which a figure garbed as Santa Claus came 
running. He quickly charged up the little 
runway to the stage, and approached the 
basket, inside of which Mrs. Keane clung 
to a false panel, which she had succeeded 
in inverting. Santa Claus forthwith opened 
the basket and tilted it forward, thus pre- 
senting ocular evidence of the fact that the 
Professor had actually disappeared. For a 
brief moment he stood confronting them; 
then, while they still wondered, he removed 
the Santa Claus whiskers for an instant, 
displaying the black imperial and strong 
white teeth of Professor Molini. 

A glad shout of approbation went up 
immediately. Without doubt it was a 
tremendously clever trick and folks mar- 
veled at the superhuman power which en- 
abled him to do it. The Professor bowed 
and smiled and showed his teeth some more 
before resuming his Kris Kringle whiskers, 
when he stepped to the footlights and in 
perfectly good Americanese, said: 

‘Ladies and gen’mun! It becomes neces- 
sary for me to step out of my character as a 
magician for the balance of the evening 
while I distribute the wonderful free gifts 
which the management has provided for 
your entertainment and enjoyment. Con- 
trary to published reports to the contrary, 
the gifts will be distributed before the per- 
formance goes any further and if any lady 
or gen’mun is dissatisfied with his or her 
gift the management will cheerfully refund 
them the price of admission. On this joyous 
Yuletide occasion I deem it only proper to 
tell you that my name is not Molini and I 
am not an Eyetalian at all, but an American 
citizen the same as all of you an’ proud of it. 



































“There's some mud beneath that window, Professor,” O’Hara warned him. “If I was you 
I’d wear boots when I dropped out” 


Inasmuch as my assumed Eyetalian dialect 
would perhaps cause confusion and conse- 
quent loss of joy to the little children I see 
in the audience waitin’ for their gifts from 
Santa Claus, I will make no attempt to de- 
lude you for the balance of the evening’s 
entertainment with an assumed accent. 
As I said before, I am an American citizen 
an’ proud of it.” 

The audience was evidently proud of the 
Professor also, for they cheered his speech 
to the echo, and the presentation of the 
gifts began. They ran the gamut from 
hams to “ ’phony” jewelry, but having ex- 
pected wooden cuff-buttons and been agree- 
ably disappointed, the audience was in a 
mood to be tolerant, and when the distri- 
bution of gifts was over and the Professor 
went on with his entertainment they fol- 
lowed each ne. trick with almost childish 
delight and the Professor’s “humor” drew 
many a long and hearty laugh. 

All in all it was a great evening, and when 
the show was over and the Professor went 
behind the scenes to shed his stifling Santa 
Claus costume while the hall was being 


tleared of chairs for the dance that was 
to follow, the proprietors of the Git 
Show and their ladies met him with open 
arms. 

“Julia,” said Mr. O’Hara, taking the 
Professor by the arm, “permit me to pre- 
sent our new Professor, Martin the Marvel. 
Mr. Martin, Mrs. O’Hara. And this here 
is Mr. Keane, my partner, and the handsome 
lady that assisted you is Mrs. Keane. We 
welcome you to O’Hara & Keane’s Great 
Gift Show and wish you the compliments o’ 
the season.” 

And Mr. O’Hara paused, wiped his steam- 
ing brow and blew his nose with a prodig- 
lous report. 

“The same to you all and many of them,” 
replied the amiable Professor. ‘Delighted 
to meet yer. I’m sure we'll all get along 
nicely. I’m a married man myself and I 
brought Mrs. Martin along with me.” 

Beaming, Mr. Keane seized the new wiz- 
ard’s hand and shook it heartily; then turn- 
ing to his partner, he said: 

“Porky, charge all the extra expense up 
to me. But before we go any further, for 
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the love 0’ Mike tell us what you done with 
the late Professor Molini.” 

“Oh—him?” replied Porky O’Hara care- 
lessly. ‘‘He’s—he’s disappeared!” 

“Resigned?” queried Keane unbeliev- 
ingly. 

“Same thing. He’s jumped his contract. 
Just busted Article 6, providin’ that if he 
fails to finish any performance except for 
sickness on a doctor’s certificate, the con- 
tract’s null and void—”’ 

He was interrupted by the entrance, 
through the stage door, of a battered, mud- 
bespattered individual in a dress suit that 
reeked of porcine byres. Mrs. O’Hara 
screamed and backed away from the appar- 
ition. 

“Mercy,” she panted, “if it ain’t that 
Desmond McNally person!” 

Mr. O’Hara advanced upon his late em- 
ployee threateningly. 

“Get out” he said simply, but with con- 
siderable firmness. ‘“‘You’ve broke Article 
6 of the contract an’ we’re t’rough wit’ 
you, see?” 

“T want my week’s salary” screamed the 
late Professor Molini, while tears of rage 
streamed down his cheeks. 

Holding his nose with the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand, Mr. O’Hara 
reached into his pocket and produced fifty 
dollars, which he handed to the unhappy 
and abominably scented McNally. 

“Here’s your dough” he mumbled. 
“Merry Christmas and scoot!” 

The Professor took the coin and obeyed 
with alacrity, and when he had gone the 
members of the Great Gift Show gathered 
around this Talleyrand who had saved the 
day—or rather the night. 

Mr. Keane seized his partner’s arm hys- 
terically. “Explain” he said. “Tell me how 
you put the skids under this Turk.” 

So Mr. O’Hara explained: 

“Well, you see, Jim, in the first place I 
was born in this town, I know every foot 
of it, and I engaged this hall on purpose. 
If you’d been real observin’ and looked 
out this rear window you’d have noticed 
that the end of the building butts up 
against a stock corral. Drovers drivin’ 
their hogs an’ sheep an’ cattle down to the 
railroad at Pittsfield to load ’em in cars 
always herd their critters into this corral 
and hold ’em there over night. The corral 
was empty when McNally looked into it 
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from the back window tonight, but when 
he crawled from under the stage and went 
down that knotted rope he had to drop 
five feet from the end of the rope. Well, 
he fell on somethin’.” 

“What!” demanded all present breath- 
lessly. 

“A herd of five hundred hogs that I give 
a hog-rancher a hundred bucks to drive 
into town tonight after dark and Icdge in 
that corral. They rooted and wallered in 
that muddy corral, with the rain a-fallin’ 
on ’em, and the slush was a foot deep and 
there wasn’t a square inch of space that 
wasn’t occupied by a hog. They ain’t 
vicious hogs, but they’re scary, and when 
the Professor lit on their backs, thinkin’ 
to run around the buildin’ and tear in the 
front door, he just naturally got the sur- 
prise of his life. You'll notice he had his 
dress suit on an’ it’s the only one he has, 
and he’s been a-crawlin’ an’ a-swimmin’ an’ 
a-floppin’ over the backs o’ them five hun- 
dred hogs ever since he went down that 
rope. Anyhow, I know them hogs are so 
thick in there he couldn’t ever walk, and it’s 
as dark as a pocket. I was listenin’ at the 
back window an’ I could hear him a- 
screamin’ and a-cursin’ and a-prayin’ for 
half an hour, and then I slipped out and 
tipped the village constable onto it that 
somebody was a-tryin’ to steal the hogs. 
So they snaked him out and took him to 
the lock-up. I give the constable five dol- 
lars to let him out at eleven o’clock. In the 
meantime he’s threw us down by not fin- 
ishin’ his performance an’ we’re shet of him 
an’ safe on our escrow money. I’d figured 
it all out an’ I had Martin the Marvel 
shipped up an’ waitin’ in the box office to 
finish McNaly’s tricks.” 

He paused and glanced around him hu- 
morously. ‘And if this ain’t a Merry 
Christmas,” he added, “T’ll pay for the 
hire o’ them hogs myself sooner than quarrel 
about it.” 

Mr. Keane raised his hand solemnly, as 


who should say: ‘Heaven forbid.” What 
he did say was: 
“No, Porky, I'll foot the bills. This is 


the season o’ peace on earth an’ good will 
toward men.” 

“Amen” said Mr. O’Hara. 

“T smell that Professor yet” sniffed Mrs. 
O’Hara. “I’m awful glad he’s disap- 
peared.” 
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HE sport of bird-horizoning is going 

to be popular before long; and when 

you get the fever you would better 
head for Santa Barbara, for here we have 
discovered the banner station for winter 
birds. <A bird “horizon,” be it known, is a 
list of all the species of birds seen in a given 
locality within a given time. A single day 
is the natural unit of observation time, 
although it is perfectly proper to speak of 
the “July horizon,” or the “horizon of 
1913,” or even of a “life horizon’”—the 
last-named embracing all the species ever 
seen by a given observer in his field experi- 
ence. 

“The Christmas Bird Census” has been 
taken recently in nearly every state in the 
Union. In trorz, Mr. Stewart Edward 
White joined the writer in establishing a 
record at Santa Barbara nearly double that 
of any other station outside of California, 
Here on this south-sloping, east-and-west- 
trending bit of coast a unique condition pre- 
vails. Confronted on their autumnal flight 
by the sudden apparition of the sea, the birds 
settle quickly to consider their situation. 
Finding abundance of food and_ shelter, 
and being undisturbed by abrupt climatic 
changes, they delay until the migratory 
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impulse passes, and so spend a joyous 
winter with us, unmindful of the fact that 
their easterly-ranging companions, in their 
search for congenial conditions, have had 
to go hundreds or even thousands of miles 
further south. 

Of course we could not get at a hundred 
species in a day without the automobile. 
We must range from Goleta and La Patera 
on the west to Carpinteria on the east, and 
take a dash (better two or three) back into 
the hills besides. The ‘Jolly Ellen’ (dedi- 
cated to ornithology by a dear lady in the 
Southland) holds five passengers: Mr. 
White and Mr. Brooks, both tried and true 
census-takers, with yours ornithologically at 
the wheel—if you will join us, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reader, we shall have a jolly load. We 
shall have no use for guns, but be sure to 
bring your  bird-glasses, binoculars, the 
stronger the better. Also come very early, 
an hour before daybreak if possible. 

Who will be the first to wake, and to 
head the Christmas list? Last year it was 
Hermit Thrush, dearest and daintiest of 
our winter pensioners. Today it is the 
Brown Towhee who gives that pugna- 
cious squeak which does him duty 
alike for challenge, victory, love and 
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lament—it is this prosaic drab of every- 
body’s backyard who enrolls as number 
one. His brighter cousin, the San Diego 
Towhee, follows soon with a sleepy trill. 
The Pasadena Thrasher wakes up with 
a sneeze that sets the Gambel Sparrows 
to “zinking.” The Valley Quail shouts 
excitedly “Get right up! Get right up!” and 
the Wren-tit tumbles down his ladder of song 
by way of obedience. The day is begun. 

We are off now at 6.30, and we will not 
stop to identify dickey-birds as they flit 
past in this ghostly light, but will hurry 
down to the pier and the Estero to catch 
the sea-and-shore birds before they stir 
about too much. There is always a treat 
in store at Stearns’ wharf. Gulls and 
Scoters and Shags, each of several species, 
line the railings or muster on buoys and 
upturned boats, or haunt the waters below. 
Now it is a Red-throated Loon which 
emerges at our very feet, breathless from 
a submarine pursuit of anchovy or smelt. 
His checkered back gleams for a delicious 
moment before he bethinks himself that 
all humans are hostile, and sets off for 
safer waters. And look! Yonder a 
Great Blue Heron stands on a float with 
his head huddled down and his legs braced 
far apart, like a belated Christmas reveler 
intent on vindicating his sobriety. 

The Estero is a large flat in the lower end 
of town, half covered to the depth of a foot 
or so with brackish and filthy back-water. 
It is no place for the fastidious sight-seer, 
but it is treasure trove for the ornitholo- 
gist. Here gulls of seven or eight species 
and ducks of ten foregather. Royal Terns 
pass their leisure hours snoozing on some 
secluded bar of this bird haven, while 
possibilities of rare sandpipers lurk along 
every margin. We are a little late in the 
season, to be sure, for the bulk of the Shore- 
bird host passes south in August and recurns 
in Aprilor May. The shores of this charmed 
spot are alive with landbirds also. The 
salicornia yields Savanna Sparrows, Beld- 
ing’s and Bryant’s. A little more tweedle- 
dum on the cheek and a little less tweedle- 
dee on the foot determines which of these 
gentlemen gets the credit for which little 
striped sparrow; but it would only confuse 
our guests to inflict such subtleties upon 
them. Meadowlarks, Blackbirds, Marsh 
Wrens, Phoebes—our list is fifty strong 
already, and it is only half-past eight. 

Our next station will be Laguna Blanca 
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in Hope Ranch, but some of the gardens 
along the way are irresistible. Roses are a 
dominant element at this season, but with- 
out them there would still be a blaze of 
color. Anna Hummingbirds are in their 
happiest mood now, for it is the season of 
courtship. Ever and again they quench 
their jeweled splendor in some chalice of 
purple or gold, and, drunk with nectar, 
revel in Bacchanalian pursuits too swift 
for our eyes to follow. Goldfinches, Tit- 
mice, Gnat-catchers, Ruby-crests will arrest 
us by turns; and we must stop in front of 
the Arlington to look for our little company 
of English Sparrows. These unwelcome 
pests are still rarities hereabouts, thanks 
to the preoccupation of the field by Cali- 
fornia Linnets. 

A bit of perfect asphalt with the Jolly 
Ellen running free, and we are at Laguna 
Blanca in a trice. ‘‘White” only when 
viewed from the summit of the Santa Ynez 
range six miles away, this lakelet of forty 
acres in its brown setting of tules glows 
with ornithological invitation. Upon this 
refuge shooting is strictly forbidden, and 
even idle disturbance of its feathered deni- 
zens is discouraged. A fountain fed by 
mountain springs gushes from the center 
and insures not only the attendance but 
the good health of the thousands of ducks 
which resort to this sanctuary daily. Not 
only so, but the abundant tules which 
crowd its shores harbor a great variety of 
landbirds and even entice to their hos- 
pitable depths some of the mountain-and- 
chaparral-haunting species, such as Fox 
Sparrows, Gnat-catchers and Thrushes. 
Here may be found the Tree Swallows, 
hardiest of the swallowkind, gleaning from 
an unfailing supply of winter sweets while 
their fellows are fled to Brazil. And here, 
and here alone, will appear, fresh from 
wanderings in the invisible abyss, those 
avian meteors, the White-throated Swifts. 
Of course it is the insects which lure them 
down; but when they come, they come so 
suddenly, and they hawk for their prey 
with such fierce-winged zeal, with such 
intricacy of evolution, and are so soon gone 
again, that it would seem as if Mistress 
Blanca were some magician who, having 
summoned from the sky a hundred scimi- 
tars, proceeds to juggle furiously with 
them. Then, tiring of the sport, she tosses 
the flashing blades back into heaven and 
waits our applause. 
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Egypt in California. White-faced glossy Ibises on Laguna Blanca 


Our list stands nearly ninety now. Those 
blessed tules have yielded us nineteen new 
species besides twenty-nine duplicates. 
Now that we think of it, the day has be- 
come very quiet and a bit warm. The 
birds are slipping into cover for their 
accustomed noontide siesta, and certain 
inner promptings of our own—let’s run 
over to the sea-cliffs for lunch. A winding 
course under the cool oaks with their lavish 
gray-green draperies of moss brings us to 
the old picnic grounds where we leave the 


machine, and, after a scramble uj; the hill- 
side, find ourselves facing the shimmering 
leagues of a sunlit sea. So peaceful is it 
all that we almost forget to be hungry, and 
gaze dreamily a-sea instead. Shorn of 
their power by the beds of clinging kelp 
through which they have struggled, the 
waves break at last, almost soundless, at 
the foot of our cliff. Beyond the kelp-beds 
the waves glisten again, but the blue bar- 
riers of Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa, rising 
benignly across the channel, assure us 
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The bright eyes of the Western Gnat-eatcher seem alight with Christmas greeting 


that boisterous billows may never shatter 
our peace. 

The scene does not altogether lack ani- 
mation either, for just above the crestline 
of a sea-cliff is the proper path for all way- 
faring Gulls, and they pass us by twos or 
threes or dozens, now veering sharply if 
our presence has broken a winged reverie, 
now pausing to sniff at our sandwiches if 
the Larine nostril has been harbor-trained. 
Dun Cormorants pass at a lower level at a 
speed disquietingly suggestive of belated 
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commuters; but the California Brown Peli- 
cans, drowsing among the floating tresses 
of the kelp maidens, restore our sense of 
repose. Again and again we test with the 
glasses the outer margin of the kelp-beds, 
intent on possible Shearwaters or Jaegers, 
or still more hypothetical Skuas, and are 
rewarded at last by—whales. Whales! 
three of them, spouting and sporting in the 
shimmering sea. One old fellow plows along 
methodically just outside the kelp-line, 
diving and blowing by turns, while a 
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company of hovering Gulls attends his slow 
progress. The fucaceous forest is too much 
for him, apparently, and he forbears to 
thread its narrow aisles. 

But all this is more restful than profit- 
able. Our next objective is Sandylands, 
where Mr. White’s summer cottage stands 
among the dunes near Carpinteria. And 
we must reach those neglected hills some- 
time before sundown for they are beginning 
to prey upon our consciences. All aboard, 
then! Along the cliff drive to the Plaza we 
hasten, picking up new records now and 
then, but paying dearly in time for some 


fruitless quests; past the Estero, where we 
dare not pause again; along the East 
Boulevard, where automobiles and San- 
derlings almost touch wings in passing. 
We brush the skirts of Montecito but, 
blind to all else for today, we count a 
glimpse of Cedarbirds, sitting primly along 
a wire, more fortunate than all the views 
of millionaire villas which the way affords. 
On past Miramar, aflame with flowers; 
over Ortega Hill and through Summerland 
with its giant ugliness of oil derricks; on 
we fly, and so along the Coast highway to 
the little lane and the rickety gate which 
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A Bonaparte Gull on the early morning water of the Estero 
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lets us in on Sandylands. Here we scatter, 
one to search the lagoons for unrecorded 
Sandpipers, one to retrieve the recreant 
forned Lark from his sand-dune wilder- 
ness, and one to glean along the shore for 
Curlews or Plovers. We are to meet at the 
base of the long spit and to advance cau- 
tiously upon this infallible retreat of rarities. 
Solitude and the murmuring sea prove 
almost too much for the coast detail. The 
footsteps linger. What matter the birds 
in such a lotus land? The sand-dunes are 
a mild Sahara, the Rincon a milder Vesu- 
vius, and surely the waves by my side are the 
very same that soothed Ulysses on the 
Circean isle. What matters to me if also 
beyond the gates the Hesperides have set 
the sky aglow? The laggard footsteps 
cease. A couch upon the sand were para- 
dise enow. Willets! By Jiminy! Two of 
them, as noisy as life! They should have 
cleared our borders a month ago by all 
the books, yet here they are lingering to 
taste our Christmas cheer. And what is 
this? A Plover? No; better yet, a Black 
Turnstone. His fellows are all out on the 
reefs of Anacapa clinging to the slippery 
rocks and snatching barnacles between the 
buffets of the waves; but this plucky chap 
has come ashore, on purpose, to boost our 
record. Bravo! and muchas gracias! 
Rejoining our mates at the appointed 
place, we peep cautiously over the parapet 
of sand and behold a quiet company of 
Plovers, Black-bellied Plovers, or ‘‘Beetle- 
heads,” each standing demurely upon one 
leg, or else squatting on the sand. “Too 00 
leep’” a mellow whistle sounds, and _in- 
stantly all is attention. Our ambuscade 
is discovered and every eye is intent upon 
this western horizon of sand. “Too 00 
leep”’ sounds again, and a dozen answer as 
with daintily uplifted wings they reveal 
the black axillaries and pause just an 
instant before taking flight. bad, 
birdies! We are gunless and_ therefore 
guiltless, and we would be friends; but you 


Too 
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and we must both suffer until such time as 
our better human sense takes pity on the 
frightened remnant of your once innumer- 
able hosts. 

Three o’clock! and we have only glimpsed 
bits of shore-life, with the wealth of the 
canyons and the foot-hills, to say nothing 
of the mountain range itself, still untouched. 
We are distraught with the sense of unused 
opportunities. The mountains we cannot 
touch today, and the foot-hills we cannot 
begin to do justice to, but we must have a 
look-in at one of the canyons. A Burrow- 
ing Owl, No. 98, flushes most unexpectedly 
as we hurry back to the machine; and a 
Golden Eagle, very graciously, also very 
majestically, sails overhead, No. 99. And 
then San Diego Wren makes the score an 
even 100, the record so far. 

At a time when one requires to look 
his bird friends very closely in the face, 
a Western Winter Wren comes out of 
the upper San Roque “Chic” by “Chic,” 
and bush by bush, until we can see 
the clean-cut pattern of his smoking- 
jacket and the mischievous gleam of his 
beady eye. W. W. W. goes down as No. 
ror. A party of bedding Robins enrolls 
as No. 102, and a Varied Thrush, first 
cousin to the Robins, No. 103. 

That is enough. At least the Barn Owl 
thinks so, for search we never so diligently 
in his remembered haunts, he will not be 
counted. The brilliant afterglow of the 
West fades to ashes as we glide down the 
lower slope of the foot-hills; and the chill 
of evening strikes in as we review the for- 
tunes of the day. The motors of the Jolly 
Ellen have ceased purring, and the garage 
doors have clanged shut, when ‘‘Hoo hoooo, 
mee toooo”’ quavers the Screech Owl, Num- 
ber 104. Vhree cheers for Santa Barbara! 
Up goes the record four points! 

Awfully good of you to say so, Mr. and 
Mrs. Reader. No, it has been a real pleas- 
ure to have you with us. You are invited 


next year, and we'll make it 110. 
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This and the following The north facade of the Exposition, facing the Marina 
pho stographs are copyrighted and the Golden Gate, where already great stretches 
by the Panama fic of lawn are green beside the sea 
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Viewed from the nearly com- 
pleted Palace of Machinery, the 
unbroken fagade of the build- 
ings along the sea, a mighty 
wall pierced by only three great 
entrances, will present the ap- 
pearance of a walled Oriental 
city, with golden domes and 
turrets, and richly colored roofs. 
The Marina, the great esplanade 
lying along the bay between the 
Exposition ferry slips and the 
yacht harbor, is already green 
with acres of lawn, and cypresses 
and pines are being planted. 

Present progress argues for 
wy the fulfilment of the prophecy 


that the structures of the Ex- 
| position will be ready more than 
a eight months before 


, the date of its formal 
Mongolian warrior, one : > : 

Of the colossal figures in Opening, February 20, 
the group “Nations of OIc 

the East’ crowning an 1915. 

arch of the Court of 

the Sun and Stars 
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Artisans in the Palace of Machinery making the stueco 


finish for the exterior 


One of the most interesting spots just now on the 
grounds of the Exposition is that where tests and 
experiments are being made with the imitation 
Travertine rock which will form the outer covering 
of the exhibit palaces, including columns, capitals, 
cornices and other details of architectural ornamenta- 
tion. The exterior appearance of the entire exposi- 
tion will be of great beauty. Travertine rock, or 
marble, found near the Tiber river, in Italy, is a 
peculiarly beautiful stone. Ancient Rome was 
built of it. This exposition, instead of suggesting 
dazzling plaster and stucco, as in others, will convey 
an impression of marble, soft in tone and color, a 
harmonious blending of several warm tones of gray 
and pink. 

Here and there a note of contrast will be obtained 
by casting of columns in replica of Red Sienna or 
Numidian marble or a verde antique bronze and 
In the courts additional color will be used on 
the walls behind the colonnades, in 
architraves and cornices, in domes 
and niches. The whole impression will 
be one of extraordinary richness. 
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Sculptors at work in the sculpture warehouse near the 
Palace of Machinery 


Work is progressing actively upon the sculpture 
which will adorn the magic city of the Exposition. 
Some of the foremost sculptors of the world will co- 
operate to idealize the story of the Panama Canal. 
Figures of the heroic explorers of the oceans, groups 
symbolical of the Orient and the Occident, colossal 
representations of struggle and achievement will 
illustrate many of the dramatic themes inseparably 
associated with the search for an entrance way to the 
Pacific and with the final building of the Canal at 
Panama. 

Enlargements from the sculptors’ models are made 
by an ingenious “pointing” device, which permits 
reproduction on colossal scale with such rapidity as to 
be of the greatest aid in the ornamentation of an ex- 
position. 

Two of the most impressive groups upon the grounds 
will be set in the great court of honor, the Court of the 
Sun and Stars. The east arch will be crowned by a 
great group designated as ‘‘Nations of the East,” the 
central figure of which is a huge elephant. 
The proposed use of color in the sculpture 
will be especially effective in the richness 
of this Oriental group. 
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Engraved from a painting by Jules Guerin, Director of Color 











One of the groups in the Court of the Four Seasons, where the sculpture will symbolize the 

beneficent forees of Nature. The groups representing the four seasons will be enclosed in the 

corner niches of the Court. In addition to sculpture, great mural paintings will embellish 
the colonnades 
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The Palace of Machinery, completely framed several weeks ago, is now being given 
its covering of stucco. This structure, already 8 per cent completed, is believed to 
be, in point of cubic contents and amount of construction material required, the 
largest frame building that has ever been constructed. Its length is 967 feet, its width 





~~ ' 367 feet, and the height of its three arched aisles, recalled on the exterior by three 
. —_— arched openings on the ends, is 101 feet. As seen from the Bay, at the edge of which 

3,7 it rises, the great exhibit palace ready looms magnificent among the other build- 
f, ings now under way. Eight of these are in frame 
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More than seventy million feet of lumber will be used in this main exhibit section, 
forty odd million feet being already contracted for. The Exposition is using its own 
ferry slips and its own yacht harbor and docks, and has just begun to use parts of 
its own extensive standard-gauge railway system, for the transportation of material, 
and later of exhibits. All these articles, by means of these facilities, may be brought 
by sea right to the grounds from any part of the world, without trans-shipment, and 
by car from any part of North America where there is a railroad right into the 
buildings for which they are destined 
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STATELY HOMES OF CALIFORNIA 


By PORTER GARNETT 


I. NEW PLACE 


a = impression which one receives 
upon entering the grounds of New 
Place, the residence of William H. 
Crocker, Esquire, near Burlingame, is best 
expressed negatively. The grounds do not 
suggest a public park. In spite of their 
spaciousness and in spite of the character- 
istics which they share with all similar areas 
to which the art of landscape gardening has 
been applied, the sense of privacy which 
they convey to the mind is immediate, per- 
sistent and pleasurable. 

Associated with chis impression of privacy 
is the impression of completeness and age. 
The creation of the garden has been the 
work of less than a decade, yet it pos- 
sesses the appearance of being much older 
than it really is. It only remains for some 
of the slower-growing trees, such as the 
stone pines, to attain greater size and the 
garden will take on that perfect semblance 
of great age which should make it compar- 
able in atmosphere with the gardens of the 
old world. 

This atmosphere of age is brought about, 
too, by the fact that the various structures 
in concrete—terraces, 
walls, balustrades— 
give, by reason of the 
method employed in 
their construction (the 
mixing of the ma- 
terials) and the action 
of the weather, an 
impression of verita- 
ble antiquity. 

The character which 
the garden is thus seen 
to possess finds a per- 
fect explanation in 
the fact that it was 
designed by a painter, 
Mr. Bruce Porter, whose chief aim in laying 
it out was that it should furnish an appro- 
priate setting for the human figure. It is 
an expression in art in which the human 
element is a condition essential to the com- 
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plete realization of its purpcse. It is, there- 
fore, a garden not to inspect but to be lived 
in; it is a garden in which one’s interest is 
not topographical nor horticultural but 
artistic. 

It is frequently the case with those land- 
scape gardeners who are Cesigners first and 
artists afterward, that their zeal for the 
larger aspects of their tasks leads them into 
placing too great an emphasis upon the 
purely panoramic character of their com- 
positions. Others strive too sedulously for 
the formality based upon tradition, and 
achieve results in which charm is too often 
tempered with severity. In either case the 
character of the public park is likely to be 
imposed upon a garden intended for private 
use, and the relation betvveen such a garden 
and its inmates fails of that intimacy for 
which at New Place Mr. Porter has so 
skilfully provided. 

Another point to which these considera- 
tions call attention is the homogeneous 
character of the garden in what may be 
called its various “departments,” and the 
interesting harmony which exists between 
the garden and the 
house. This is the 
more remarkable as 
the two were designed 
independently. The 
garden originated be- 
fore the house was 
designed, to a certain 
degree, with a house 
of a different kind in 
view. In style the 
garden is— speaking 
generally — Italian, 
yet the expression of 
individual taste, 
prompted by the ar- 
tist’s feeling for the requirements of his 
task, has entered largely into the design. 
The result of this exercise of a personal art 
—in the expression of which are combined 


essential beauty with dependence vpon 
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1200 
human association already noted—is a 
charming congruity. 

Approaching the house along the main 
driveway you have, on the one hand, an 
unbroken row of elms and, on the other, a 
lawn in which trees and 
plants of different species are 
disposed with regard to that 
irregular order which gives 
variety to the composition 
of the foreground with which 
the eye is here invited to 
concern itself. Through the 
screen of trees beyond the 
lawn, vistas, limited in extent 
and accented now and again 
by marmoreal ornaments, 
open out occasionally, but a 
view of the great expanse 
of the estate is reserved until 
the eminence upon which the house stands 

; reached. 

The estate comprises some seven hundred 
acres and the view from the residence ex- 
tends beyond its confines in one direction 
only—toward the east where the land 
stretches to the distant shores of San Fran- 
cisco bay. Save for a quadrangle of tall 
pines and the densely wooded ravine which 
lies to the west of the residence, the gardens 
which extend for a considerable distance on 
all sides have been created entirely by arti- 
ficial planting. Beyond the lawns and ter- 
races toward the south, a rolling meadow 
has been allowed to remain untouched save 
by the plow and the reaper which with the 
changing seasons impart a variety of in- 
terest in pleasing contrast with the ordered 
beauty of the nearer vistas. In other direc- 
tions also the gardens merge imperceptibly 
into the simplicity or the wildness of undis- 
turbed nature. For example, a short walk 
to the westward brings you to a charming 
pond nestling in a canyon. From this a 
small stream flows, passing in its course 
beneath the massive bridge which affords 
the principal approach to the house. 

It is difficult, short of that familiarity 
with localities which only comes with con- 
tinued acquaintance, to reduce a garden of 
such an extent as that at New Place to a 
pattern in the mind, to correlate all those 
features which continually take one by sur- 
prise as one passes through its many avenues 
and by-paths. Here a sheltered spot has 
been plotted in preparation for an orangery; 
another turn brings you upon a Japanese 
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garden; still another and some piece of 
ancient marble greets the eye from the 
shrubbery. These marbles, of which there 
are a number but not an excess, are both 
Greek and Italian. Among the most notable 
pieces are a Venetian pozzo 
or well-head, and a Roman 
sarcophagus which is sup- 
posed to have been executed 
in Italy by Greek workmen, 
and dates in all probability 
from the second century B.C. 

Allusion has already been 
made to the harmony that 
exists between the garden and 
the house in spite of the fact 
that they were planned inde- 
pendently and present certain 
stylistic differences. 

The residence is the work 
of Mr. Lewis P. Hobart, and is related in 
design to the Villa Clementine at Caen. 
The derivation, however, is by no means 
direct, for only in the fagade toward the 
garden is the design of the French villa 
approximated. This facade, which expresses 
the house architecturally, has the dignity 
which inheres in judiciously determined 
proportions, and in simplicity of design 
and detail. 

It may be said of the interior that each 
of the various rooms on the ground floor 
leaves some distinct impression. It is, 
however, the so-called “garden room” that 
one revisualizes most readily. The reader 
would be given more assistance perhaps if 
this were called a sun room, for such it is, 
its high walls on three sides being made 
almost entirely of glass. An estimate of its 
size gives its dimensions as about 30 by 50 
feet. The walls and the ceiling are green, 
the tone béing light without being pale. 
The floor is of pinkish stone. The furnish- 
ings are in natural wicker and in wood of 
similar color, while darker accents are sup- 
plied by a number of distinguished examples 
of Chinese art. The whole effect is one of 
airiness, heightened by the absence of light- 
absorbing fabrics. What might be severity 
is changed to serenity by means of the de- 
lightful ‘‘color scheme.” 

Chinese ornaments play an important 
part also in the furnishing of other rooms, 
although in only one—the smoking room— 
are they predominant. This apartment con- 
tains notable examples of ancient Chinese 
painting, and fine pieces of lacquer and 
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porcelain. It would be proper to refer to 


many of these examples of Chinese art as 
“museum pieces,” but they are made to 
serve their purpose as ornaments so con- 
interest is 


sistently that their curious 
agreeably subordinated. 

One sees in the exceptional 
collection of Chinese art at 
New Place the expression of 
a connoisseurship as exacting 
on the one hand as that of 
the expert scientific collector, 
and more exacting on the 
other hand because less inclu- 
sive and more _ personal. 
The connoisseur interest is 
tempered by individual predi- 
lection and by a response to 
intrinsic beauty rather than 
to curio quality. Thus we 
find the exotic art of the Orient represented 
by one distinctively national style—the 
Chinese, which in a certain inevitable 
nobility of design expresses a refinement 
toward the beautiful as against the refine- 
ment toward the subtle and delicate ex- 
pressed in the exquisite art of Japan. 

It cannot be denied that by confining 
what I must again call the exotic art of the 
Orient to one class only, a possible dishar- 
mony has been avoided. Since it is true of 
Occidental art that—with the exception of 
the styles of Gothic derivation— the various 
styles of ornament are derived from classic 
prototypes, no charge of disharmony can 
be urged against the association of these 
styles, although they may represent differ- 
ent periods and peoples. It has already 
been pointed out that there is no lack of 
harmony between Mr. Hobart’s French 
villa and Mr. Porter’s Italianate garden. 

In the light of what has here been said, 
it is interesting to note that in the furnish- 
ing of New Place the owners’ personal pre- 
dilections have deterred them from any 
attempt to carry out the historical method 
by creating what are called “period rooms.” 
Even in the stately English dining room 
with its imported oak paneling, rich with 
the tone of years, there has been no attempt 
at that historical precision which however 
interesting to the amateur must needs take 
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away from the personal atmosphere which 
is characteristic of New Place and which 
makes it seem a home that is lived in. 

This character is suggested no_ less 
markedly in the spacious drawing room 
rose-colored as to furniture 
and hangings—but it reaches 
its most complete expression 
in the library, a room that 
is at once dignified and 
intimate. 

Here are to be found a 
number of the most notable 
paintings of a notable collec- 
tion. Among them is a 
Rousseau which made upon 
the writer when he first saw 
the canvas twenty-five years 
ago an impression of peculiar 
vividness and unique me- 
morial permanence. Here is Millet’s ‘The 
Man With the Hoe,” a great work of art 
in spite of the fact that some persons 
have succeeded to their own satisfaction 
in reading a sermon into it. Here too is 
an alluringly representative canvas by 
the epoch-making Monet. The _ library 
contains also one of three family portraits 
by Baldini, the other two being in the 
drawing room. 

In this necessarily incomplete survey it is 


_ impossible to deal specifically with all the 


items of importance in the collection. 
Mention may be made, however, of ex- 
amples of the skill of Bellini, Canaletto, 
Guardi, Del Mazo and Puvis de Chavannes. 

Still other notable works of art which are 
here domiciled are the exquisite bronzes of 
the later Sansovino (Tatti), while, among 
examples of sculpture which would make a 
less perfect thing suffer by comparison, Mr. 
Arthur Putnam’s female figure “Twilight” 
holds its own felicitously. The Californiana 
in the library, the examples of the work of 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite—as numerous 
as they are notable—the tapestries, the 
silver, in fact, all the groups in this magnifi- 
cent art collection invite comment yet in 
no aspect are they more interesting than in 
the household significance which they 
possess as parts of a sumptuous but genuine 
and charming home. 
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HERE’S no getting PO eT 


away from it—the 

general run of 
magazine illustration of 
western fiction has always 
been a good deal of a 
joke. The joke has lain 
in the unfaithfulness of 
the pictures to the life 
they were supposed to 
illustrate. Not many ar- 
tists have actually lived 
the life; most of them 
have satisfied themselves 
with gathering together 
in their studios a mess of 
junk fondly supposed to 
be typically western— 
picturesque old hats, 
ornate spurs, saddles, 
chaps, gaudy shirts, and 
what-not, to be worn by 
studio models picked up 
on the streets of little old New York and 
resembling westerners about as much as 
Saint Peter resembles Mephistopheles. 

Some magazines have tried to get around 
the difficulty by laying stress upon the fame 
of their artists in other styles of work. 
But that hasn’t helped a little bit. An 
artist may know the drawing-room or café 
life of New York, down to the last intimate 
scrap of detail, and still be a benighted 
ignoramus on the details of plains life. 
That’s not to his discredit unless he tries to 
illustrate plains stories. Then he discredits 
himself. Fancy a William J. Locke turning 
out a story of life in a Pennsylvania steel 
mill or a California logging camp! 

I maintain that the work of an illustrator 
should be no less faithful to his subject than 
the work of a writer. Writers are few, in 
this day, bold enough to attempt serious 
fiction dealing with a phase of life they 
know nothing about. And such writers 
don’t last long. They get found out and go 
into the discard. That’s really where they 
belong. 

It pains a Wyoming cow-country man 
when he appears in a magazine picture 
riding an English fox-hunter’s saddle, or a 
Mexican greaser’s jeweled sombrero, or an 
Irish laborer’s broad flat boots, or a farm- 
hand’s gloves; or when he’s shown with his 
gun on the wrong hip, or his neckerchief 
incorrectly tied, or his rope badly hung 
from his saddle. You know how a senator’s 
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By Way of 


Author and Artist 
“On the 


By W. R. 


wife would squirm if she 
were portrayed attend- 
ing a White House recep- 
tion in a Mother Hub- 
bard. Well, lots and lots 
of magazine pictures of 
life in the West have 
been quite as absurd. 

When Sunset MaGa- 
ZINE concluded to pub- 
lish my Wyoming novel, “The Man 
Who Won,” it tickled me down to the 
ground to know that an illustrator was to 
be sent to live for a while in the actual 
scenes of the story and to mix with the 
actual people whose life is the story’s life. 
Better still, the artist selected was a man of 
rare qualification for the work—Arthur 
Cahill. And—for me the frosting on the 
cake—I was asked to go with him. 

We met at Cheyenne early one great 
plains morning, and headed immediately 
for the Platte country to the northward. 
The story was laid in the district above the 
Platte, where ranchmen and dry farmers 
have been on opposite sides for years in a 
contest for possession of the land. We 
were to trave] the country up and down 
and across with horses, after we left the 
railroad, getting into the very vitals of the 
matter. I had had years of experience with 
the people and their problems and had tried 
to write truly ‘from the inside.” I'll con- 
fess to an occasional shiver of uneasiness 
when I wondered how the whole thing 
would strike the artist—a man trained to 
look at life from another angle. 

Cahill and I had not met before. In about 
three-quarters of a minute we had become 
good old friends; and then, instanter, one 
element of misgiving was gone. Mr. Cahill 
struck me as an artist able to look real life 
straight in the face. If he knows the studio 
conventions, the rules of thumb, he had left 
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this knowledge behind 
him. If ever an artist 
went at a piece of work 
sincerely, whole-hearted- 
ly, open-mindedly, it was 
Arthur Cahill on this trip. 

I don’t know how 
many miles we rode over 
-several hundred. We 





were brimming over with 
bits of human experience. 
For example: 

Nine-Bar ranch lost one 
of its sheep-herders last 
winter, in a_ terrible 
blizzard. The manner of 
his death shows the spirit 
of the men of that country 
as well as anything could. 
We got the story from 
the ranch camp-tender. 
Nobody knew anything 
at all about this herder 
where he came from, nor 
who he was, nor what his 
life had been. He was 
not much more than a 
boy. When they found 
his body buried in the 
snow, several days after 
his death, away out on 








saw that country from A 

to Izzard. For several days we put up 
at the famous Nine-Bar ranch on Raw- 
hide—home of the real Billy Fortune. 
There we hob-nobbed with Billy and _ his 
mates, in bunk-house and sheep-camp, on 
the beef roundup and along the irrigating 
ditches. There Mr. Cahill got most of his 
pictures, right from the life. There was no 
posing, no decorative costuming, no false 
note of any sort. The men were caught 
doing their work, living their accustomed 
life, being just themselves. 

About the middle of the second day I 
began to wish that this Cahill lad wouldn’t 
work so hard. He’d drag me out of bed for 
six-o’clock breakfast; and then there he’d 
go with his kit across the wide spaces. He 
didn’t seem to care a hoot whether we got 
anywhere for dinner; I could never get a bit 
of sympathy out of him on account of the 
gnawing pain that would strike my vitals 
toward supper-time. In the evenings, after 
the roystering in the bunk-house had 
quieted down, we’d go to our room and talk 
over the scenes of the story for hours and 
hours. Often and often he’d poke me awake 
in the middle of the night to discuss some- 
thing he’d just thought of. Thorough? If 
there was anything that man didn’t get, it 
simply wasn’t there at all. I'll bet money, 
marbles or chalk that the pictures for this 
story will be érwe—and truest of all in that 
subtlest of all qualities, atmosphere. 

It was grilling hard work; but the days 





the empty plains, they 
took a memorandum’ book from his 
pocket. He had scrawled a last message 
with his freezing fingers. “Tell my friend 
the barkeeper” it said. And that was 
absolutely all. 

On the last day of the ride we stopped at 
a beef roundup camp for dinner. When the 
riders came in at noon—a score of hand- 


.some huskies—they mistook us at first for 


a couple of amateur sight-seers; but when 
they found out what was what, we owned 
the camp for a while. Over and over again 
they went through parts of their work, to 
let us get it right—saddling, roping, “cutting 
out,” and such-like—brilliant work, too, 
and repeated over and over for our benefit, 
with infinite patience. Those boys are going 
to study Cahill’s pictures with most uncom- 
mon interest. 

We thought we hadn’t missed anything. 
So sure were we of it that at Hartville Junc- 
tion, where we waited for our train at the 
trip’s end, we hailed a boy on the station 
platform — an impudent -eyed, brown- 
skinned twelve-year-old with a tilted nose. 

“Say, son,” we said, “if you can tell us 
anything we haven’t found out about this 
country, we'll give you two-bits.” 

We got his answer in the next breath: 
“Shucks! I can tell you something you 
don’t know—our old sow up in the lot has 
had pigs this afternoon!” 

It was certainly one trip, and it certainly 
produced results. 
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IN THE MORNING OF TIME 


The PULLER-DOWN of TREES 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of: The Heart of the Ancient Wood; The Feet of the Furtive 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


Came 
lumbering 
a Giant 


Rhinoceros 


Grom and A-ya, lovers in a forest primeval, are the Finders of Fire. 
thus known as “The Children of the Shining One.” 





Their tribe is 
Grém and A-ya, after perilous 


adventures, here encounter their most terrifying enemy, “The Puller-down of Trees.” 


N the broken hill-slope overlooking 

the Valiey of Fire, in the two great 

caves known as the Cave of the Bears 
and the Cave of the Hyenas, the tribe of the 
Children of the Shining One now dwelt 
secure and began to recover heart. Before 
each cave-mouth, tended night and day, 
burned the sacred flame, its tongues lick- 
ing upward in gold and scarlet with a 
radiance from which all the tribe, with the 
sole exceptions of Bawr the Chief and Grom 
his right hand and councilor, were wont 
to avert their eyes in awe whenever they 
passed it in their comings and _ goings. 
Only from a distance would they presume 
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to look at the flames directly; and ever as 
they looked, their wonder and their rever- 
ence grew. Their trust in the protection 
of the Shining One came to have no bounds. 
For night after night would the great red 
bears return, prowling in the mysterious 
gloom just beyond the ring of light, with 
their dreadful eyes turned fixedly upon 
their former habitation, only to be driven 
off ignominiously when Grém rushed at 
them with a shout and a flaming torch 
waved above his head. And night after 
night would the troops of the hyenas come 
back, their monstrous-jowled heads swing- 
ing low from their mighty shoulders, to 
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sit and howl their devilish laughter above 
their ancient lair, only to slink off in cowed 
silence when the Chief would hurl a blazing 
brand among them. 

When the beasts were thus discomfited 
and abashed, the boldest of the warriors 
would go leaping after them and bring 
down the hindermost with spears. So it 
came about that presently the great ani- 
mals knew themselves beaten, and sullenly 
withdrew to the other side of the hills. 

It was just this country at the other side 
of the hills which most appealed to the 
restless imagination of Grém. Within the 
valley, which widened out, as it receded 
from its fiery gateway, to enclose league 
upon league of fertile plain, was good hunt- 
ing, along with an abundance of roots, 
fruits and edible herbs. But in Grém’s 
heart burned that spirit of unquenchable 
expectation which has led the race of man 
upward through all obstacles—the urge to 
find out ever what lies beyond. The saw- 
toothed line of these dark volcanic summits 
drew him irresistibly, with the promise of 
unknown wonders hidden behind them. 

During these few weeks since coming 
to the Valley of the Fire, Grom had been 
tirelessly experimenting with the bright 
Element, trying this kind of fuel and that, 
one after another, in order to learn what 
food was most acceptable to it. He learned 
that certain substances they would devour 
in raging haste, only to fail and die soon 
after, or not truly to die, he imagined, but 
to flee back unseen to their dancing flick- 
ering source at the valley mouth. Other 
substances he found that they would con- 
sume slowly but pertinaciously. While 
into yet others, such as dry turf and punk, 
they would eat their way and hide, main- 
taining therein for a long time a retired 
but potent existence, ready to leap into 
radiant life under certain provocation. 
His invention stimulated by these experi- 
ments, he had made himself several hollow 
tubes of a thick green bark whipped about 
with thongs, and had stuffed them with 
that mixture of turf and punk which he 
found best calculated to hold the furtive 
seeds of the element alive. 

With one of these slow torches alight 
and several spare ones slung over his 
shoulder, Grém set out to cross the pointed 
hills and seek new wonders in the lands 
beyond. The tall girl, A-ya, went with 
him. Like Grom, the girl carried two 
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flint-headed spears; but instead of his long 
bone-smashing club she bore a_ short- 
handled hammer-like weapon which she 
had fashioned for herself. It consisted of 
a jagged splinter of red porphyry lashed 
across the split end of a stick of green ash. 
And she had learned to handle it with a 
deadly precision. Both wore clumsy but 
effective flint knives in their girdles of 
twisted skin. The girl, besides her weap- 
ons, carried a substantial burden of strips 
of meat dried hard in the sun, in case game 
should prove scarce or elusive in the land 
beyond the hills. But when they had got 
well out of sight of the caves Grém turned, 
relieved her of the burdens which, accord- 
ing to tribal conventions, it was her duty 
to carry for her man, and gave her instead 
the light but precious tube of fire. 

As they ascended the ragged slopes, 
vegetation grew sparse, and when, toward 
night-fall, they gained the pass which Gr6m 
was making for, a deep cleft between two 
steep red-and-purple peaks, the rock be- 
neath their feet was naked but for a low 
growth of flowering herbs and thorn. The 
pass was too high for the aloe and mesem- 
bryanthemum to flourish, and the lava bed 
which floored it was yet too new to have 
clothed itself in any of the larger moun- 
tain-loving trees. Here they passed the 
night, in a shallow niche of rock with a 
fire before it; and the fire being visible 
from a long way off, no prowlers cared 
even to approach it. On the following 
day they traveled swiftly, but the pass was 
long. It was near sunset again when at 
last the rocks fell away to either side, and 
they saw spread out below their feet the 
land which they had come to explore. 

It was a vast rolling plain, golden-green 
with rank cane-like grasses, dotted with 
innumerable clumps of trees and laced with 
full water-courses which lay in spacious 
loops of blue and silver. Here and there 
lay broad irregular patches where the 
grasses did not flourish, and these were of 
vivid emerald green from some unknown 
growth. All along the horizon sparkled a 


great water. And half way down the 
steep, toward the right, smoked and 


smouldered a shallow saucer-shaped crater 
from whose broken lower rim a purple- 
brown serpent of comparatively recent 
lava descended in sluggish curves across 
the intense green. Somewhat to the girl’s 
apprehension, Grém seemed anxious to 
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investigate the smoking crater; but the 
only practicable path down the mountain 
led them far away from it, so he was con- 
tent to leave it for another time and 
another, perhaps less repellent, approach. 

Descending presently into a region of 
ledges and ravines clothed with dense 
thickets, they found on every hand traces 
of the giant bears and the sabre-tooth 
tigers whom they had driven from the 
caves in the Valley of Fire. Grém_ hur- 
riedly whirled the smouldering torch into 
a blaze, and from it lighted a couple of 
resinous brands, one for himself and one 
for A-ya to carry. Thus armed they 
fearlessly followed the broad trail of the 
bears, which led them very conveniently 
down the steep. And bear and _ sabre- 
tooth alike, at sight of the flames thus 
apparently seeking them out, slunk off 
like whipped curs. 

Grém’s immediate object was to make 
his way straight-to the shores of that great 
water, whose gleaming on the horizon had 
been like an invitation to his inquiring 
spirit. But when, early in the forenoon 
of the fourth day, they reached the low- 
lands, he found that his way would be 
anything but straight. The immense 
grasses, a species of cane, grew so tall, so 
dense and so thick in the stem that it was 
impossible to force a path through them 
just where he would. He saw that he 
must use the trails of the wild beasts, 
which intersected it in all directions. There 
were the tracks of every animal he knew, 
the hunters and the hunted alike, and of 
many more which he did not know. But 
one broad trail in particular arrested his 
attention. It struck such fear to the heart 
of the girl, whose eyes were keen and un- 
derstanding, that her knees trembled be- 
neath her, and had she dared she would 
have begged Grém to turn back from a 
land which held such monsters. 

Even Grém himself felt a thrill of awe 
as he stared at the trail which bespoke so 
mighty a traveler. Wherever it led, the 
sturdiest growths were crushed flat as if 
some huge boulder from the mountains 
had been rolled over them. And_ the 
monstrous footprints which here and there 
stamped themselves clearly in the path 
were thrice the size of those of the hugest 
mammoth. Grém stooped and _ studied 
these footprints, pondering them with 
knit brows. What manner of giant it 
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might be which moved on such colossal 
misshapen members it was beyond his wits 
to guess. But of a surety it was a fine 
road-maker! With a confident arrogance 
born of the knowledge that he was the lord 
of Fire, he deliberately chose to pursue 
this dreadful trail. And the girl, hiding 
her terror lest it should diminish her credit 
in his sight, followed close at his elbow, her 
bright eyes tirelessly searching the jungle 
on either side. 

Suddenly behind them came a confused 
terrifying noise of panting breaths and 
trampling feet. It came sweeping down 
the broad trail. There were grunting 
cries, also; and Grom understood at once 
that a herd of pig-tapirs—heavy-footed 
timorous beasts as tall as heifers—were 
sweeping down upon them in mad flight 
before some unknown pursuer. Against 
that blind panic, that headlong frantic 
rush, he knew that blazing brands would 
avail nothing. He clutched the girl by 
the hand. “Come!” he ordered. And 
they fled side by side down the trail. 

It was in their minds to climb the first 
suitable tree they should come to, and let 
the rout go by. In a half a minute or so, 
over the tops of the giant grasses they 
sighted such a tree, only a few hundred 
yards ahead. The trail, swerving op- 
portunely, appeared to lead directly to- 
ward its foot, and they raced on, the girl 
now laughing softly with excitement and 
forgetting her fear of the unknown because 
of the known peril behind her. It pleased 
her curiously to find that her man had not 
grown too divine to be ready to run away 
on fitting occasion; and she kept glancing 
at him from under her dark tangle of hair 
with eyes of, passionate possession. 

The wild uproar behind was drawing 
nearer swiftly; but the refuge was now 
not more than fifty paces ahead. All at 
once the way to it was barred. Out from 
a little side-track on the right came lumber- 
ing a gigantic rhinoceros, his creased and 
folded hide clothed in matted brown wool 
and caked with clay. He swung round 
into the trail, almost blocking it with his 
bulk, stared for a couple of seconds with 
evil little eyes at the two slim beings be- 
fore him, then lowered the huge double 
horn that armed his snout and charged at 
them with a grunt of fury. 

Caught thus fairly between the devil 
before and the deep sea of trampling hoofs 
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behind, Grém had no choice. A second’s 
waving of the lighted brands convinced 
him that the rhinoceros was too dense of 
brain to fear the fire, or even to notice it. 
Once more clutching the girl’s hand, he 
ran back a little way, seeking to draw the 
two perils together and give them an op- 
portunity to distract each other’s atten- 
tion. He ran back till the flying plunging 
herd of the pig-tapirs came into full view 
around the curve of the trail. Then with 
all his strength he forced his way into the 
grass, on the left, shouldering aside the 
rigid stems to make room for the girl to 
enter. She hurled her blazing brand full 
into the face of the rhinoceros, hoping to 
confuse or divert him for an instant, then 
thrust herself lithely in past Grom. The 
rhinoceros was diverted for an instant. 
The smoke and sparks half blinded him, 
and in a paroxysm of fury he checked him- 
self to trample the strange assailant under 
foot. Then he thundered forward. But 
the tough stems of the grass had closed 
up again. The two fugitives were hidden. 
He saw the packed herd of the tapirs bear- 
ing down upon him; and forgetting the 
insignificant creatures who had first roused 
his anger he charged forward at full speed 
to meet this new foe. 

Realizing well enouyli that in three or 
four seconds more the crash would come, 
and that the struggle between the rhinoc- 
eros and the maddened herd would be 
little short of a cataclysm, Grom and the 
girl struggled breathlessly to force them- 
selves to a safe distance lest they should 
be crushed in the mel¢ée. The sweat ran 
down into their eyes and swarms of tiny 
insects breeding in the giant stems choked 
their throats and nostrils; but they wrestled 
their way onward blindly, foot by foot. 
Behind them, out in the trail, came a pon- 
derous crash, and then an appalling ex- 
plosion of squeals, screams, grunts and 
roars. The next instant the rigid stems 
gave way suddenly before them, and they 
fell forward, with a startled cry from the 
girl, into a deep and sunless water. 

They came up spluttering and choking; 
but as soon as she could catch breath the 
girl laughed, whereupon the grimness of 
Grém’s face relaxed. The water was a 
deep creek completely overshadowed and 
hidden by the rank growth along its banks. 
But just opposite was the tree whose refuge 
they had been trying to gain. They swam 
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across in half a dozen strokes, drew them- 
selves ashore, and shook themselves like 
a pair of retrievers. Through all the 
flight, the fierce effort among the grass 
stems, and the unexpected ducking, they 
had kept tenacious hold of every one of 
their treasures. 

But—their fire was out! The brand 
was black; the precious tube, with the 
seeds of fire at its heart, was drenched, 
saturated and lifeless. 

For a moment or two Grom looked into 
the girl’s eyes steadily, conveying to her 
without a word the whole tremendous 
significance of their loss. The girl re- 
sponded, after a second’s dismay, with a 
look of trust and adoration which brought 
a rush of warmth to Gr6m’s heart. He 
smiled proudly, and shook his club as if 
to reassure himself. Then climbing hur- 
riedly into the tree they stared back over 
the plumed tops of the grasses. 

The sight that met their eyes was not 
one for weak nerves. The spot in the 
grass which they had just escaped from 
was a shambles. The foremost of the 
panic-stricken pig-tapirs, met by the charge 
of the rhinoceros, had been ripped and 
split by the rooting of his double horn, 
and hurled to either side as if by some 
titanic plow. A couple more had _ been 
trampled down and crushed before his 
charge was stayed by the irresistible pres- 
sure of the surging, squealing mass before 
him. There he had fast, like a 
jagged promontory in the surges, tossing 
his mighty head and thrusting hideously, 
while the rest of the herd passed on, either 
scrambling clean over him or_ breaking 
down the canes and pouring around on 
either side. Of those that passed over 
him about one in every three or four got 
ripped by the tossing horn, and went 
staggering forward a few paces, only to 
fall and be trodden out by their fellows. 
Close behind the last of the squealing 
fugitives came the cause of their panic— 
two immense black lions, who had appar- 
ently been playing with their prey like 
cats. When they came face to face with 
the rhinoceros, where he stood among his 
victims shaking the blood from horn and 
head and shoulder, they stopped abruptly. 
Together, perhaps, they would have been 
a match for him. But theirs was a far 
higher intelligence than his. They knew 
the almost impenetrable toughness of his 
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hide, his Berserk rage, his imperviousness 
to reasonable fear; and they had no care 
to engage themselves without cause in so 
uncertain and unprofitable a combat. 
With a roar that rolled in thunder over 
the plain and seemed to set the very tree- 
tops quivering, they leaped lazily aside 
and went off in enormous bounds through 
the grass, circling about as if to intercept, 
in sheer wantonness of slaughter, the rem- 
nants of the fleeing herd. At the sight 
Grém frowned anxiously, thinking how 
helpless he and the girl would be against 
such foes, now that they no longer had the 
Shining One to protect them. 

Squealing to split the ear, the pig-tapirs 
came galloping past the tree, making for 
a piece of water some furlongs further on, 
where doubtless they hoped to evade both 
the lions and the rhinoceros. But they 
had yet another adversary to reckon with. 

Just past the tree, at a thicket of im- 
mense scarlet poinsettias, the trail curved 
sharply. From behind the poinsettias rose 
a gigantic shape unlike anything that 
Grom had ever dreamed of. And he knew 
that the maker of the mysterious trail and 
those tremendous footprints was before him. 

With a trumpeting bray of indignation 
the monster sat upright on hindquarters 
far more ponderous than those of a mam- 
moth. Its tail, as thick at the base as 
the body of a bear, helped to support it, 
while its clumsy frame towered to a height 
of eighteen or twenty feet. Its hind legs 
were very short, thick like tree-trunks, 
grotesquely bowed; and its thighs like 
buttresses. Its fore-legs were more arms 
than legs, of startling length and massive 
strength, draped in long stiff hair, and 
terminated by colossal hands with immense 
hooked claws for fingers. The whole body 
was clothed. with rusty hair of an amazing 
coarseness, like matting-fiber. The vast 
head, flat on top and prolonged to a snout 
that was almost a proboscis, had the look 
of being deformed by reason of its fan- 
tastically exaggerated jowl, or lower jaw. 
This terrifying monster thrust out a narrow 
pink tongue, some three or four feet in 
length, stooped and turned, and gave a 
hurried lick at something crouching be- 
hind the scarlet-poinsettias. “Its baby,” 
muttered the girl, with a little indrawn 
breath of sympathy. Then the strange 
being sat up again to meet and ward off 
the rush of maddened pig-tapirs. 
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For a moment it beat off the assault, 
seizing the frantic beasts and hurling them 
this way and that as if they had been so 
many rabbits. Then it found. itself com- 
pletely surrounded by the reeking squeal- 
ing bleeding horde, which paid no more 
personal attention to it than if it had been 
a mass of rock. They rolled over the little 
one, unheeding, and trod it flat in the soil. 
Its death-cry split the air; and at that 
sound the mother seemed to sink down 
into her haunches. In her agony of rage 
and grief she literally tore some of her 
assailants in halves, throwing the awful 
fragments impatiently from her in order 
to lose no time in seizing a new victim. A 
few seconds more and the rush was past; 
and presently the mad rout was hurling 
itself with a tremendous splashing into the 
water. The monster looked around for 
more victims—and was just in time to 
see the hideous vision of the rhinoceros 
charging down upon her. Triumphant 
from the encounter with the lions he had 
rushed back to slake his still unsatisfied 
fury on the pig-tapirs. At any other time 
he would have given such an antagonist 
as the colossal megatherium a wide berth; 
but just now he was in one of his mad- 
nesses. His furious little swinish eyes 
blinking through the blood which dripped 
over them, he hurled himself straight on- 
ward. His horn was plunged into the 
monster’s paunch; but at the same time one 
of those gigantic armed hands fell irresist- 
ibly on his neck, shattering the vertebrae 
through all their deep protection of hide 
and muscle. He collapsed with an ex- 
plosive grunt; and the giant hands tossed 
him aside. 

It was a frightful wound which the mon- 
ster had received; but for a few moments 
she paid no attention to it, being occupied 
in licking the trampled body of her young 
with that amazing tongue of hers. At 
length, apparently convinced that the little 
one was quite dead, she brayed again, 
piteously, dropped forward upon all fours, 
and made off slowly down the trail, walk- 
ing with grotesque awkwardness on the 
sides of her feet. For two or three hundred 
yards she kept on, drawing a wake of 
scarlet behind her as if the poinsettia- 
blooms were following; and then, apparently 
exhausted by her wound, she turned off 
among the canes and lay down, close beside 
the trail but effectually screened from it. 
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From their place in the tree Grém and 
the girl had followed breathlessly these 
astounding encounters. At last Grém 
spoke. 

“This is a country of very great beasts” 
he remarked, with the air of one announc- 
ing a discovery. As A-ya showed no in- 
clination whatever to dissent from this state- 
ment, he presently went on to his conclusion, 
leaving her to infer his minor premise. 

“We must go back and recover the Shin- 
ing One. It is not well for us to go on 
without him.” 

“Yes!” agreed the girl eagerly. For 
all her courage and her passionate trust 
in her man, the sight of those black lions 
bounding over the tops of the towering 
grasses had somewhat shaken her nerve. 
She feared no beasts but the swiftest and 
those which might leap into the lower 
branches of the trees. ‘‘Yes!’’ she repeated. 
“Let us go back for the Shining One, lest 
he be angry at us for having put him in 
the water.” 

“But for yet a day more we will stay 
here in this tree, and rest and sleep in 
safety,” continued Grém, “that we may 
travel the more swiftly till we get beyond 
the grasses.”” Then, climbing higher into 
the tree, he proceeded to build a platform 
and roof of interlaced branches for their 
temporary home. In this task the girl 
did not help him, because of the great 
muscular strength which it required. She 
lay in a crotch, her hairy but long and 
shapely legs coiled under her like a leop- 
ard’s, now gazing at her man with ardent 
eyes, now staring out apprehensively across 
the sun-drenched, perilous landscape. 

Suddenly she gave a cry of amazement, 
and pointed excitedly down the trail. Be- 
yond the water wherein the pig-tapirs 
had found refuge, beyond the lurking-place 
of the wounded megatherium, came three 
men running desperately. Shading his 
eyes, Grém made out that they were nearly 
exhausted. They were clearly men of 
the type of his own tribe, light-skinned and 
well-shaped; and the leader, who carried 
a long club, was a man of stature equal 
to his own. Grém’s sympathies went out 
to them and his impulse was to hasten to 
their assistance. Glancing further along 
the trail to learn the cause of their so head- 
long flight, he saw two black lions in pur- 
suit—probably the same two which had 
been driving the pig-tapirs a couple of 
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hours earlier. They were coming on at 
such a pace that Grém feared the weary 
fugitives would be overtaken before they 
could reach the tree of refuge. Instinc- 
tively he started to climb down. But, his 
eyes falling upon the girl, he remembered 
that he had no right to enter upon a venture 
so utterly hopeless while he had her to 
take care of. His eager clutch upon his 
spear relaxed. 

“They are spent. They'll never get 
here!” he muttered anxiously. 

“No!” said A-ya, with blank unconcern. 
“The lions will get them. It’s Mawg, and 
his two cousins.” 

Grém growled an exclamation of as- 
tonishment. The girl’s eyes—or her in- 
tuitions—were keener than his. But he 
saw at a second glance that she was right. 

At this moment Mawg, running a few 
paces in advance by reason of his superior 
speed and stamina, passed the spot where 
the wounded megatherium lay hidden. 
The monster lifted her dreadful head. 
The next second the other two arrived, 
running elbow to elbow, with drooped 
shoulders of exhaustion. Through the 
screen of canes a gigantic hand shot out 
above their heads and came down upon 
them, crushing the two together. They 
had no time for outcry; but it was clear 
that some sound caught the leader’s ears, 
for he glanced back over his shoulder. He 
was near enough now for the keen-eyed 
watchers in the tree to see his face change 
with horror. He ran on without a pause, 
but now with fresh speed, as if the sight 
had shocked him into new vigor. Seeing 
that there was, after all, a good prospect 
of his reaching the tree in time, Grém 
swung down to be ready to help him up. 
As he did so,’ he saw the two lions approach 
the hiding-place of the monster. 

That vast clawed hand still lay there 
on the two crushed bodies in the middle 
of the trail. The lions saw it—and they 
checked themselves at a safe distance. 
They knew that just behind the grass- 
screen lurked another such shaggy and 
monstrous member, waiting to rend them 
as they would rend an antelope. They 
shrank and drew back, snarling angrily. 
It is possible they feared lest the screen 
on either side of the trail might conceal 
more than one of the monsters; for they 
sprang far aside as if to make a wide circuit 
of the perilous spot. 
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“There’s plenty of time!” muttered 
Grom, and dropped upon his feet in the 
middle of the trail. The girl came in mad 
haste after him, but at his sharp command 
“Stay there!” she contented herself with 
slipping out upon the lowest branch, just 
over his head, and holding her spear ready. 

“Kill him!” she cried. But Grom seemed 
not to hear. 

Staggering, and half blind with exhaus- 
tion, Mawg was within twenty paces be- 
fore he noticed who was confronting him. 
Then his dull eyes blazed. With a snarl 
of fury he hurled his club straight at 
Grém’s face, missing him only by a hand’s- 
breadth. But the effort, and the dis- 
appointment at finding himself thus balked, 
as he imagined, on the very threshold of 
escape, seemed to finish him. He stumbled 
on with groping hands outstretched, and 
fell just at Groém’s feet. 

Grom hesitated, wondering how he could 
get this inert weight up into the tree. The 
girl did not understand his hesitation. 

“Kill him!” she hissed, leaning down 
eagerly from her branch overhead. 

“No, he’s a great warrior, and the tribe 
needs him” answered Grém, stooping to 
shake the prostrate form. 

Mawg stirred, beginning to recover. 
Grom snook him again. 

“Up into the tree, quick!” he ordered in a 
loud sharp voice. ‘The lions are coming.” 

Mawg roused himself, sat up, and stared 
with a look of bewilderment changing 
swiftly into hate. 

“Up!” shouted Grém again. 
They’re coming!” 

At this the fellow growled, but sprang 
up as if he had been jabbed with a spear, 
and clambered into the tree as nimbly as 
a monkey. Grém followed, quickly but 
coolly. A-ya, who had waited with her 
eyes watchfully on Mawg, slipped close 
to Grom’s side; and all three swung up- 
ward into the higher branches as the two 
lions arrived beneath. 

Glaring up into the tree with shrewd 
malevolent eyes, the great beasts realized 
that, for the present at least, the three man- 
creatures were quite out of reach. Lashing 
their tufted tails in disappointment, they 
turned aside to sniff, in surly scorn, at the 
dead mountainous hulk of the rhinoceros, 
which lay beside the scarlet-poinsettias, 
with one ponderous foot stuck up in the 
air as if in clumsy protest at Fate. Com- 
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prehending readily enough the manner of 
its death, they came back and lay down 
under the tree, and fell to gnawing lazily 
at the body of one of the pig-tapirs which 
the megatherium had torn in two. They 
had the air of intending to stay some time; 
so Grém presently turned his attention to 
his rescued rival. 

Mawg was sitting on the next branch, 
a good spear’s length distant, and glower- 
ing at A-ya’s lithe shapeliness with eyes of 
savage greed. Grém knit his brows, and 
significantly passed an arm about the girl’s 
shoulders. Mawg shifted his attention 
to him. 

“What do you want of me?” he demanded 
in a thick guttural voice. 

“T thought you ran as if perhaps you did 
not want the lions to eat you” answered 
Grom. 

Mawg stared with a stupid brutality 
and incomprehension; and the eyes of the 
two men, meeting fairly, seemed to lock 
in a duel of personalities. 

They presented a significant contrast. 
Both, physically, superb specimens of 
their race—the highest then evolved upon 
the youthful earth—the elder man, in his 
ample forehead and calm reasoning eyes, 
displayed all the promise of the future; 
while the youth, low-skulled and with his 
dull but pugnacious eyes set under enor- 
mous bony brows, suggested the mere 
brute from which the race had mounted. 
His hair was shorter and coarser than 
Grém’s, and foully matted; and his neck 
was set very far forward between his pow- 
erful but lumpy shoulders. The color of 
his coarse and furrowed skin was so dark 
as to make the weathered tan of Grom and 
A-ya look white by contrast. 

In no way lacking courage, but failing 
in will and steadiness, in a dozen seconds 
Mawg involuntarily shifted his gaze, and 
looked down at the lions. 

“What do you want of me?”’ he demanded 
again, as if he had had no answer before. 

“The tribe has too few warriors left. I 
will take you back to the tribe!” replied 
Grém with authority. 

Mawg curled back his thick lips from 
his great yellow dog-teeth in a snarling 
laugh of incredulity. 

“You want to kill me!” said he, nodding 
his head. 

Grém stared at him for a moment or 
two with a look of fatigued contempt, then 
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tore off a substantial strip of dried flesh 
from the bundle hanging on the branch, 
and tossed it to him. The fellow snatched 
it and hid it behind him, being too hungry 
to refuse it but too savage to eat it under 
his captor’s eye. Grém smiled slowly, and 
fell to playing with a heavy strand of A-ya’s 
hair which had fallen over his arm. But 
to this caress the girl paid no attention. 
She was puzzled and outraged at Grém’s 
action in protecting his rival. Her nos- 
trils dilated, and a red spot glowed angrily 
under each cheek-bone. 

Suddenly from down the trail came a 
noise of crackling grass-stems. The two 
lions got up from their meal and turned 
their heads inquiringly toward the sound. 
The next moment they went stalking off 
the opposite way with an air of haughty 
indignation, ignoring all the bodies of the 
slain pig-tapirs. When they had rounded 
the first turn in the trail they leaped into 
the grass and went bounding away in a 
straight line toward a large patch of wood 
some miles distant. The wounded mega- 
therium was returning. 

Perhaps stung into restlessness by the 
anguish of her wound, the monster came 
dragging herself back toward the tree, 
crawling on the sides of her feet. Arriving 
at the scene of battle, she sniffed once more 
at her mangled young and brayed pit- 
eously over it, then turning in an explosive 
fury upon the body of the rhinoceros began 
to tear it limb from limb as one might pull 
apart a roast pigeon. While thus occu- 
pied, she chanced to turn her eyes upon 
the tree, and caught sight of the three 
figures looking down upon her. 

On the instant her rage was diverted to 
them. Braying like a steam siren she 
came under the tree, reared herself against 
it, flung her giant arms about it, and strove 
to pull it down. The tree rocked as if 
struck by a tornado; and Mawg, who had 
been too slow to notice what was about 
to happen, gave a yell of horror as he barely 
saved himself from falling. The girl 
laughed—whereupon he shot her a meaning 
look which so enraged her that she raised 
her spear as if to transfix him. But there 
was too much happening below for her at- 
tention to remain on Mawg. Finding the 
tree quite too sturdy to be pulled down off 
hand, the monster gripped the lowest 
main branch, a limb eight or ten inches 
through, and with one wrench peeled it 
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down like a stalk of celery. Her first 
effort, upon the main trunk, had set the 
blood once more pumping crimson from 
her wound; but she paid no attention to 
it. Reaching to the next great branch, 
she ripped that one down also, taking 
another great strip from the main trunk. 
Grém saw that her purpose obviously was 
to pull the tree to pieces bit by bit, in order 
to get at her intended victims. Mawg 
apparently saw this also, and it was too 
much for him. Gripping his strip of dried 
meat between his teeth he slipped around 
the trunk till he was sheltered from the 
monster’s sight, dropped to a branch which 
stretched far over the water, ran out along 
it nimbly as an ape, and dived. The 
monster, her eyes fixed upon the two re- 
maining in the tree, never noticed his es- 
cape. Mawg swam the creek, thrust his 
way through the grass-stems, darted back 
to snatch up his club, shook it at Grém, and 
yelling an obscene taunt raced off to seek 
himself another retreat before nightfall. 

Neither Gr6m nor A-ya had any heed 
to spare him at that moment. The mon- 
ster had just torn down a limb so huge that 
the main trunk was almost split in half by 
its loss. Grém saw that unless he could 
stop this process of destruction, in a few 
moments more the tree would be over- 
thrown. The monster was just rearing 
herself to clutch the next great bough. 
Spear in hand, Grém slipped down to meet 
her, and halted on a branch just out of 
reach. The monster brayed vindictively, 
stretched to her full height, and then shot 
forth her tremendous muscular red coil 
of tongue, thinking evidently to lick down 
her insignificant adversary from his perch. 
She was within an inch of succeeding. 
Grém just eluded the strange attack by 
stepping aside nimbly. Quick as thought, 
A-ya’s spear slashed the dreadful red 
tongue as it reached flickering after her 
lord’s ankles. The next moment, seeing 
the monster’s throat upstretched and un- 
guarded, Grém drove his spear, full force, 
straight into the soft hollow of it. The 
weapon sank in to a depth of perhaps three 
feet, till the ragged flint lodged in the 
vertebrae of the monster’s neck. Then 
the shaft was wrenched violently from his 
hand; and the monster, blowing blood and 
foam from mouth and nostrils, fell with a 
crash among the litter of great branches 
which she had pulled down. 
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Grém drew a deep breath of relief, and 
commended the girl for her timely and ef- 
fective stroke at that terrible tongue. 
Then he set himself coolly to the task of 
completing their shelter for the night. 

“I’m glad we are rid of that Mawg. 

“You should have killed him” said the 
girl curtly. 

“But why?” demanded Grom. In his 
eyes the fellow was valuable tribal prop- 
erty, a fighting asset. 

“He wants me!’ answered the girl. 

Grém let his eyes roam all over her— 
face, hair, and form—and such a look of 
passionate admiration glowed in_ their 
steady depths that her anger faded, her 
own eyes dropped, and her breast gave a 
happy, incomprehensible flutter. 

“Of course he wants you” said Grém, 
wondering, as he spoke, at the ring of his 
own voice. “You are the fairest thing on 
earth. All men whose eyes come to rest 
on you must want you. But none shall 
have you, ever, for you are mine.” 

And at that the girl forgot her anger, 
and forgave him for having neglected to 
kill Mawg. 

That night sleep was impossible for 
them, though their lofty shelter was com- 
fortable and secure. A vast orange moon, 
near the full, illuminated the spacious 
landscape; and beneath the tree came all 
the giant night-prowlers, gathering to the 
unparalleled banquet which the day had 
spread for them. Only the two _ black 
lions, perhaps already glutted, did not 
come. Wolves, a small pack of self-dis- 
ciplined wild dogs, a troop of hyenas, and 
several enormous leopards, howled, snarled, 
and wrangled in knots over the widely- 
scattered carcasses, each group watching 
its neighbors with suspicion and deadly 
animosity. A gigantic red bear came lum- 
bering up, and all the lesser prowlers 
scattered discreetly but resentfully before 
him. He strode straight to the chief place, 
under the rent, disheveled tree, and fell 
to tearing at the mountainous corpse of 
the megatherium. He was _ undisturbed 
till two sabre-tooths arrived, their striped 
coats vivid in the moonlight, their foot- 
long tusks giving their broad masks a 
dreadful grin. Before one sabre-tooth the 
bear would have stood his ground scorn- 
fully; but before the two he thought it 
best to defer. Slowly, and with a thunder- 
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ous grumbling, he moved over to the body 
of the rhinoceros, pretending that he pre- 
ferred it. The air was split and battered 
with the clamor of raving voices. Other 
sabre-tooths came, and then another bear. 
There were swift, sudden battles, as 
swiftly dropped because neither combat- 
ant wished to fight to a finish when there 
was feasting so abundant for all. And 
once a leopard, dodging the paw of a sabre- 
tooth, sprang into the tree, only to fall 
back howling from the spears thrust through 
the floor of Grém’s platform. 

A little before dawn the girl slept, while 
Grém kept watch beside her lest another 


leopard should fancy to explore their 
refuge. An hour later, when the first 
mystic pallor was spreading over the 


landscape, she awoke with a cry of fear, 
and clung to Grém’s arm, shuddering. 

“But what is it?” he asked in a tender 
voice, stroking her heavy mane. 

“T was afraid!” she answered, like a child. 

“What were you afraid of?” asked 
Grém, humoring her. 

“T was afraid of Mawg. I am afraid of 
him!”’ she answered, sitting up and shaking 
the hair from her eyes, and staring out 
fearfully over the gray transparent plains. 

“Why should you fear Mawg?” demanded 
Grém proudly. “Am not I your man? 
And am not I always with you? Many 
such mad brutes as Mawg could not take 
you from me.” 

“T know,” answered the girl, “that he 
would be as straw in my lord’s hands. 
But—even Gr6ém must sometimes sleep!” 

Grém laughed gently at her forebodings. 

“He must sleep now, indeed, for we have 
a long and perilous journey before us!” 
said he. Laying his great shaggy head in her 
lap, and stretching his limbs as far as the 
tiny platform would allow, he was asleep 
in two seconds. The girl, stooping for- 
ward till her rich hair shadowed the rugged 
sleeping face with its calm brows, pondered 
deeply over his inexplicable forbearance 
toward his rival. Her instincts all assured 
her that it was dangerous; but something 
else within her, something which she 
strove in vain to grasp, suggested to her 
that in some way it was noble, and made 
her glad of it. Then all at once the first 
of the sunrise, flooding into the tree-top, 
bathed her face with a rosy glow, and won- 
derfully transfigured it. 


[The fifth instalment of the romance of Grém and A-ya, entitled “The Battle of the Brands,”’ will 
appear in the January number.] 
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The Landscape Gardener of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 1915 


O bring newly constructed palaces and 

pavilions into harmony with their 

surroundings; to make green grass 
grow over shifting sandy wastes, and trees 
on the wind-swept shores of San Francisco 
bay; to smooth out and give the final 
artistic touch to the work of artisan, me- 
chanic, electrician, engineer and architect 
are the tasks of the Exposition Landscape 
Gardener. To fill this important office re- 
quires a man of no ordinary capacity. He 
must have the technical training of an engi- 
neer, a gardener, a botanist and an architect. 
Above all he must have a wide experience 
and executive ability. Any city is fortunate 
which has one man of this caliber. The 
directors of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
were not slow to recognize the fact that San 
Francisco had one such man, Mr. John 
McLaren, Superintendent of Golden Gate 
Park, and appointed him Landscape Gar- 
dener of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. 

If any one wishes to be convinced of the 
wisdom of this choice, let him visit Golden 
Gate Park, not to compare it with Eastern 
parks, but remembering that forty years 
ago it was a desolate area of shifting sand 
dunes, of which Mr. Olmstead, the maker 
of Central Park, New York, said: “It pre- 
sents more difficulties than any other park 
area in the United States.” When Mr. 
McLaren took charge of the Park in 1886, 
the work of sand reclamation was still in the 
experimental stage. Undaunted by the 
failures of his predecessors he began experi- 
menting with Sea Bent Grass (Amophilla 
arenaria) by means of which many thou- 
sands of sandy acres had been reclaimed in 
Denmark, France and Spain. This grass, 


slow in starting, had to be carefully nurtured 
in the nursery for two years. After four 
years of patient work the Superintendent 
was rewarded by seeing the veering sand 
dunes firmly anchored by means of the 
spreading root-stocks of the grass, a victory 
over the forces of nature requiring the 
dogged persistence of a General Grant. 

If any Harbor View visitor with the 
stinging sand blowing in his face feels skep- 
tical about the lotus ponds, green swards 
and exotic growths which are promised, let 
him bear in mind the history of Golden Gate 
Park and remember that all the principal 
attractions of the Park—Alvord Lake, the 
Music Stadium, the Japanese Garden, the 
Children’s Playground (the first in the 
United States), the Stadium the Chain of 
Lakes with their wooded island and gor- 
geous rhododendron plantations—have been 
created under the direction of Mr. McLaren. 
The problem presented by the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition is comparatively simple 
when compared with that of Golden Gate 
Park as it was thirty years ago. 

The present Park is not only a monument 
to professional skill and dogged persever- 
ance, but also to this man’s tact and ability 
to interest the general public. When he took 
charge of the Park, the people of San Fran- 
cisco were not simply indifferent (the usual 
attitude toward parks in those days), but 
positively hostile. The general feeling was 
that a great mistake had been made in 
selecting such a desolate and arid area. The 
Park Superintendent not only received no 
encouragement, but met with open oppo- 
sition. He soon overcame this and inter- 
ested the people, especially the influential 
business men, who came forward with large 
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donations making possible such attractive 
and beneficial features as the Children’s 
Playground and the Music Stadium. 

With characteristic energy and foresight 
Mr. McLaren has twenty thousand trees, 
together with thousands of shrubs, vines, 
and herbaceous plants in the nursery in 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY TABER-STANFORD STUDIO 
John McLaren, superintendent of Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, who has transformed more than a 
thousand acres of shifting sand into scenes of permanent beauty, and who has been 
entrusted with the vast gardening problems of 1915 








Tennessee Valley. Thousands of bedding 
plants are being raised in the greenhouses so 
that there will be a constant supply to keep 
all the Exposition flower beds fresh and 
blooming. He has arranged for the trans- 
portation of many thousands of trees and 
shrubs from their native haunts in canyon 
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and valley to the Fair Grounds. He has 
planned a wonderful Redwood Canyon to 
be reproduced on the Exposition Grounds. 
He is pushing the work with vigor and no 
obstacle is insurmountable. To cover the 
salty sand which makes up a portion of the 
ground at Harbor View, he is transporting 
200,000 cubic yards of soil from the islands 
of the Sacramento river. 

From his little office in the Park Lodge, 
this indomitable leader directs the work of 
both Park and Exposition. He meets, with 
unfailing courtesy, the hundreds of people 
who come to him; the woman with a palm 
in her front yard which she wishes to 
donate to the Expesition, the student de- 
siring specimens, the workman, the press 
representative, the business-man and the 
director; but the idlers and purposeless 
visitors are apt to be rather summarily dis- 
missed. Combined with his force and power 
are sincerity, simplicity and modesty. He 
will talk of his work by the hour, and loves 
every tree in the Park, but when you try to 
get him to talk of himself he is as uncom- 
municative as an oyster. When he leaves 
the office and goes into the living-room of 
the Park Lodge he becomes the genial host 
full of humor, and the fortunate guest has a 
vision of an ideal home, graced by his inter- 
esting wife. 

From his name and characteristics the 
reader has already guessed that he is a 
Scotchman. Landscape gardening has been 
his life-work. At the age of fourteen he 
became an apprentice on a fine old Scotch 
estate, called Bannock Burn House. There 
he learned greenhouse management and 
floriculture. Later he went to the larger 
estate of the Earl of Wemys and then 
finished his education by working and study- 
ing in the world-famous Edinbourgh Bo- 
tanical Gardens. Ambitious and enthu- 
siastic, he began to feel that the Old World 
offered no great opportunities for advance- 
ment, and was attracted to California as 
the “land of opportunity,” furnishing a 
splendid field for the practice of his pro- 
fession. El Cerrito, the estate of George H. 
Howard, was his first notable work in Cali- 
fornia, then Golden Gate Park, and now, 
when most men of his age would be seeking 
retirement and rest, he is actively engaged 
in solving the landscape-gardening prob- 
lems of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Though Scotch by birth, he is Californian 
by adoption and admires our native plants 
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and trees as genuinely as if he had been born 
in the West. Even the glory of the heather, 
sung by every Scotch bard, pales in his eyes 
before the glory of our rhododendron- 
covered hillsides and our verdurous redwood 
canyons. In the hands of such a man we 
need have no question about the outcome 
of the Landscape Gardening in 1915. We 
have his own word that “This is to be no 
green Exposition, but glowing with the 
harmonious combination of native and 
exotic flowers.” 
LELA ANGIER LENFEST. 
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A Brace of Champions 


MOST remarkable development as 

an expert shot has been made by 
Mrs. M. J. Champion of Portland, Ore. 
She is, without doubt, the best woman shot 
in the state of Oregon, yet six years ago 
she had an aversion to a gun and would 
not think of shooting even a bird. 

It is a story of conjugal felicity. At the 
time of her marriage to Mr. Champion, 
who has been the sales-manager of a Port- 
land manufacturing company for the past 
five years, she was absolutely untrained 
to the use of a gun. Mr. Champion has 
been one of the most ardent hunters in 
Portland for many years, and as this was 


‘his principal method of relaxation from a 


multitude of business duties, Mrs. Cham- 
pion determined to learn to shoot, so that 
she could accompany her husband on his 
many excursions for game birds. She 
would not be content with making the 
trips as the average wife would, a culinary 
assistant only. She wanted to find if the 
sport was really engrossing enough to make 
it worth her husband’s time. With him 
she took several turns at the traps of the 
Portland Gun Club and was taught to 
handle a shot-gun. Then came the mem- 
orable day, now over five years ago, when 
she first went to the duck lakes. 

It was a hard trip. They left in a launch 
late on a Saturday evening down the 
Willamette river so as to be on hand at the 
preserves the next morning at daybreak. 
It is a long twelve miles down the river 
from Portland to its junction with the ma- 
jestic Columbia at Sauvies island, and that 
night there was a dense fog. They were 
lost and could not find their way on the 
wide stream, trying their best but being 






































shooting. 


Mrs. M. J. Champion and Mr. M. J. Champion of Portland, Oregon, 
who live up to their name in the duck-hunting season. 
are here shown with record bags of mallards after four hours 
The Oregon limit is thirty-five birds 





They 








unable to prevent the launch from waver- 
ing and going from bank to bank. 

Thus, though it was about midnight when 
they began the trip, they did not arrive at the 
McIntyre landing until about 9 o’clock the 
nextmorning. Theday wasdark and dreary, 
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the ducks would not move and the fog added 


a great deal to the discomfort. However, 
the Champions got several ducks and Mrs. 
Champion stood the trip well. 

Several weeks later, under more favor- 
able circumstances, they again resolved 
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to go out. This time everything worked 
well and they were in the blinds at the 
right time. There had been a big storm 
the night before and the birds were in 
flight. Mr. Champion got two dozen, 
and his wife, her first real shooting, bagged 
six. This was the manner in which Mrs. 
Champion learned of the pleasures of hunt- 
ing, and she is now a more ardent Nimrod 
than her husband. - 

The lake frequented by the Champions 
is situated on the famous Sauvies island, 
twelve miles from Portland. This low- 
lying body of land is at the junction of 
the Willamette and Columbia rivers and is 
covered with a network of sloughs and 
lakes. As this is about one hundred miles 
from the sea the water is fresh, and as 
Portland hunters have been feeding the 
birds there for many years they know the 
place and swarm there each season. There 
are possibly three hundred men that use 
the different lakes for hunting, but among 
all the McIntyre place, that the Cham- 
pions shoot on, is known as the champion 
mallard hole. 

Rain and storms make ideal duck-shoot- 
ing. The Oregon limit for a day’s shoot 
is thirty-five birds. For three consecutive 
Sundays in season Mr. and Mrs. Champion 
have brought the limit home with them. 
Nothing but mallards have been in the bag. 
In the published photograph the Cham- 
pions—rightly named—are shown with a 
record bag shot November roth. On this 
day they had the limit and returned to 
Portland in time for dinner, shooting less 
than four hours. Mr. Champion’s string, 
as shown, is short seven birds, and Mrs. 
Champion’s is short more, as she found it 
impossible to carry them all, some having 
to be expressed home to Portland. 

Not only is Mrs. Champion an expert 
at duck hunting but she and her husband, 
with their well-trained Irish setter, are 
familiar figures at several of their favorite 
haunts in the Willamette valley where 
they shoot the famous China pheasant. 

De Wirt L. Harry. 


* 
An Aviator on Earth 


E had just crossed the field, on half 
a round of golf, and Mr. Curtiss was 
donning his hip rubber boots in order to 
embark in the duck-boat for his flying- 
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machine camp where he was to test out a 
new Government gyroscope appliance, when 
he stooped suddenly and said: “See that 
pretty little flower. Wonder what it is? In 
a short time now the whole ground will be 
covered with it.” 

That was Glenn H. Curtiss: halting, in 
rubber boots, between golf and flying, to 
note a minute blossom that other people 
would have stepped on. But this was no 
sign that he was thinking especially of the 
flower, even while talking about it.. As like 
as not he was improving the gyroscope, or 
perfecting some balancing device yet in- 
visible. 

Returning from the aviation camp, his 
Government craft still on probation, about 
to make a putt for bogy score he stopped, 
examined his cleek as if he was just dis- 
covering it, and observed: “There’s a 
whole lot of air-resistance to this thing. I 
wonder why a stream-line head wouldn’t be 
good.” Then he putted—with the cleek. 

That, also, was Glenn H. Curtiss; and I 
confidently look for a patent on a stream- 
line golf club to appear, any day. 

Mr. Curtiss has a convenient dual per- 
sonality which works while he works and 
continues while he sleeps. That is, he pos- 
sesses within him a sort of twin-propeller 
system, operating independently one of the 
other. Therefore when the one propeller 


seems to be loafing, at intermittent speed, 


the other is driving ahead, cleaving a way 
to something definite and frequently un- 
expected. He assigns a portion of his brain- 
cells to solve a certain problem; the re- 
mainder he permits to roam at large, seeking 
what they may devour, be it a blossom of 
the field or a stream-line golf-club. These 
side-issues are apt to result in matter of im- 
portance; but the main issue never has been 
neglected, and, eventually, presto! there it 
comes, full-fledged. 

To walk and sit and talk and play and 
work with Mr. Curtiss is not to know of 
what he really is thinking. Beneath his 
veneer of being resolutely interested in the 
affair of the moment—golf, baby, or hole in 
his rubber boot—is that phase of intent 
abstraction which indicates a subconscious- 
ness at hard labor upon something to do 
with flying. 

Consequently young Mr. Curtiss has not 
stopped with the one type of aeroplane. 
His own and rival machines arose from and 
lighted upon land. This was all very well, 



































Glenn H. Curtiss of California and New York, the famous aviator 
who amuses himself on land by learning to play golf 


























and a great accomplishment; but while he 
was botanizing or golfing (no; it was before 
he golfed) or otherwise dallying, his sub- 
consciousness was at work (perhaps he saw 
a gull sitting on the bay) and behold the 
hydro-aeroplane, adapted to water flight as 
well as to land flight! —The Navy was much 
pleased, and other inventors sat up and took 
notice. A new field had been opened. 
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Taken by and large, Mr. Curtiss, who 
does not rest on his oars and never will, is 
different from any inventor or scientist that 
one is likely to encounter. He is many- 
sided. He isnot acrank. He is not touchy. 
He is most pleasingly human—a splendid 
companion. He is no whit a stickler for the 
proprieties which do hedge about a celeb- 
rity, and when he gives directions he does it 
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with a mild diffidence that conveys, in 
tentative fashion, the preamble: “Excuse 
me; but don’t you think we’d better?” 
Usually the party of the second part so 
thinks. Although he is a thin man, he can 
pass up the smashing of a six-thousand- 
dollar machine, and greet the latest inter- 
viewer with a smile—even if, behind his 
smile, he is keenly alive to the carelessness 
of the operator. That shows his nerve; and 
nerve he has, for he is a fighter to the last 
ditch. 

Slender, of medium height, with high 
forehead, large ears, face rather lean and 
pointed, and a peculiarly intense, pondering 
gaze: there is Mr. Curtiss when you meet 
him. He doesn’t at all answer one’s mental 
conception of the “speed marvel’ who, 
starting early, first drove his one-cylinder 
motor-cycle invention at thirty miles an 
hour; next drove it at a mile in fifty-six and 
two-fifths seconds; advanced it to a two- 
cylinder machine and drove it ten miles in 
slightly under nine minutes; advanced it to 
an eight-cylinder machine (“the fastest 
vehicle ever built to carry a man’) and 
drove it a mile in twenty-six and two-fifths 
seconds. He wore no goggles, no especial 
costume. He merely got on, took a two- 
mile running start, and did it. That, also, 
was just like Curtiss. 

This is ancient history. Motor-cycles 
today are current—but the record still 
stands, I believe. The early feats of aviation 
seem ancient history, too; but having ex- 
changed his own motor-cycle for his own 
aeroplane, young Mr. Curtiss won _per- 
manently the first Scientific American trophy 
for a straight-away flight of one kilometer; 
won for America the first International 
Aviation meet, at Rheims; won the New 
York World $10,000 purse for a flight down 
the Hudson from Albany to New York—in 
so doing maintaining an average speed of 
over fifty miles an hour for 150 miles. 

However, of these feats he doesn’t speak. 
One is led to infer that maybe they were 
escapades of his wild youth (he is thirty-five, 
you know), before the steadying effect of 
the new baby—who, he modestly asserts, 
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“seems to have a well-developed sense of 
balance.” 

Mr. Curtiss has two headquarters. At 
Hammondsport, N. Y., his boyhood home 
which he has made partner in his industry, 
is his aeroplane factory and one of his flying 
fields; here he establishes himself in the 
summer. For winter use he has built him- 
self and family a house on Coronado Beach, 
across the bay from San Diego, California; 
and almost within hailing distance, opposite 
the house on North Island, is his winter ex- 
periment station and aviation field. 

Spanish Bight, a narrow inlet, separates 
North Island from Coronado, and Mr. Cur- 
tiss and any of his guests paddle across. 
First they play golf, with a club apiece, from 
the house to the mud-flats—committing the 
sacrilege of going from hole 11 to hole 4 and 
thence to hole 15. But no matter. To a 
spirit like Mr. Curtiss, it is more what you 
do than how you do it, and he is learning 
to drive. 

At the mud-flats he extracts from a secret 
place his hip rubber boots (somehow the 
tide is always out) and obligingly carries his 
guests pick-a-back out to the skiff which is 
hanging to its stake. Then in plebeian 
fashion all voyage across; and Mr. Curtiss 
usually wears his boots the rest of the morn- 
ing, even to fly in when it is necessary for 
him to give some machine a try-out. The 
spectacle of an aviator flying in rubber boots 
is not wholly orthodox; but that, again, is 
Glenn H. Curtiss. 

The great reason why I, one of the polloi, 
like Mr. Curtiss is because he is so kind 
toward all the fool questions and comments 
and theories of a layman. To any sugges- 
tion he will listen attentively; with a puzzled 
little frown revolve the matter and survey 
it at every angle. Then he will say: “N-no, 
I don’t think so. Let’s see, now;” and most 
gently and painstakingly will proceed to 
demonstrate his idea—which invariably is 
right. So you can see why all the employees, 
and all the students, both civil and military, 
are glad to see “G. H.” step ashore in his 
rubber boots, ready for business. 

EpwIn L. SABIN. 














DESERT FLOWERS 


For our diviner moods God gave the hills, 
His purple mountains crowned with dazzling snow 
Against the morning skies of blue and rose, 
The evening skies aflame with yellow glow. 
But God knew we were human and could reach 
Not always to His mountains and His skies 
And so He wrought the marvel once again 
And laid it at our feet in humblest guise. 
So close that tired downcast eyes could see 
So small that we could clasp and call it ours, 
But still in blue and gold, in rose and white, 
The miracle of mountain desert flowers. 
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The Wise of the West 


pe Wrrent GOmment on Western Affairs Ny 
Fed By Walter V. Woehlke ay 


Laying a New Reclamation Course _ stricts the sale of water-rights to tracts with 
a maximum of a hundred and sixty acres 
would automatically force the large private 
holdings under various projects to be 
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NDER one of the newer Reclamation 
Service projects, still uncompleted, 
lies a little valley containing some 








twelve thousand acres of sagebrush land 
bought by the owners six or seven years ago 
at about eight or ten dollars an acre. To put 
water on this land, the Reclamation Service 
must build a diversion dam, the cost of 
which must be returned by the owners. 
This dam will be built by the Reclamation 
Service, but not under the present style 
of contract. A new clause will be added. 
This clause will give the Reclamation Serv- 
ice the right to fix the price at which the 
land, in addition to the cost of the water- 
right, may be sold. Nor will a hundred 
dollars per acre be the price approved by 
the Service. 

The Reclamation Service has been accu- 
mulating wisdom and experience rapidly. 
When the Service first began operations it 
was supposed that the clause which re- 
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broken up and placed speedily into the 
hands of new settlers. Experience showed 
this assumption to be false. As the im- 
proved area around them grew and in- 
creased in value, owners of raw land that 
had to be sold in order to be entitled to 
water raised their prices, and high prices of 
raw land kept the settlers away. As a 
result half a million private acres are today 
ready to receive government water, but do 
not take it, lie fallow because the owners 
will neither farm the land nor sell it at a 
price low enough to attract buyers. 

Under present conditions these specula- 
tive owners can afford to sit tight and hold 
on. Using no water, they pay no mainte- 
nance and operation charges; only on a few 
projects have they begun to return to the 
government the capital invested in the proj- 
ect, and an extension of the repayment 
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time from ten to twenty years will have the 
effect of fortifying their profitable position. 
Nor can they be dislodged, forced to let go, 
except by spreading the annual operation 
charge over the entire body of land under 
the project, instead of confining this charge 
to the tracts actually watered and cultivated. 

In the future, however, the speculator 
will have hard work skimming the unearned 
increment created by the investment of the 
people’s money. In all probability no recla- 
mation of private property by public funds 
will be undertaken unless the landowners 
agree to sell their excess holdings at a price 
fixed by the Service to actual settlers only. 
Such a clause might decrease the number 
of hopeful speculators, but it will serve to 
make the number of homes on the Reclama- 
tion Service projects grow and multiply 
rapidly. 


When Fake Leather Gets the Boot 


RING made of ten-karat gold presents 

the same appearance as an eighteen- 
karat ornament and will outwear the latter. 
Despite longer wear, the jeweler who puts 
the eighteen-karat stamp on a ten-karat 
ring may have to go to jail if he is found 
out. 

A shoe is popularly supposed to be one 
hundred per cent leather. Now come the 
advocates of Pure Shoe legislation and 
maintain that ninety per cent of all shoes 
selling for less than four dollars a pair con- 
tain heels, inner soles and counters made 
of leather scrap mixed with glue, of fiber, 
strawboard and paper-board that dissolves 
and becomes fluid when it is exposed to 
moisture. 

But, say the manufacturers of cheap 
shoes, our composition stuff will wear 
practically as long as the genuine article. 
Besides, we can’t produce an inexpensive 
shoe, what with the rising cost of leather 
and labor, unless we use cheap substitutes. 

If these arguments are sound, a declara- 
tion of the fact that leather substitutes are 
used in shoes offered for sale can do harm 
to no one. If low-priced shoes cannot be 
made and marketed except by the use of 
imitation leather, a statement of the fact 
will not reduce consumption of cheap 
shoes. If, however, all-leather shoes can be 
produced at a reasonable price, the con- 
sumer, the honest manufacturer and the 
dealer will be benefited. 

The West, where large quantities of 


leather are produced and where shoes are 
subjected to extra hard wear, may well 
insist on the passage of Pure Shoe laws of 
the kind in force in Michigan and Louis- 
iana. 


The Servant in the Western House 


F the potential heat contained in a ton 

of coal shoveled under the boilers, 
only thirteen per cent is actually trans- 
formed into steam, eighty-seven per cent 
vanishes through the chimney. Though 
the best minds among engineers and chem- 
ists have wrestled with the problem pre- 
sented by coal’s low efficiency for a cen- 
tury, small progress has been made. Util- 
ization of fifteen per cent of the caloric 
energy residing in coal is still the very 
peak of a boiler plant’s efficiency. 

Coal is burned on the outside of the 
boiler. The gasoline motor burns its fuel 
internally. Though the internal-combus- 
tion motor is a decided step forward, the 
waste is still tremendous. Few motors 
transform more than twenty per cent of the 
fuel’s potential energy into actual power; 
eighty per cent still goes to waste, is carried 
away in elaborate water-cooling systems 
and radiators. 

The Diesel engine caused a sensation 
among mechanical engineers by its low 
fuel cost, by its efficiency. It reached a 
point that few fuel experts had dreamed of 
seeing attained: it made available for work 
full thirty per cent of its fuel energy. 
But even this epoch-making invention 
dissipated seventy per cent of the precious 
stuff that lightens human labor. 

Water which, falling from a_height, 
moves impulse wheels and turbines by its 
pressure or weight, transmits eighty per 
cent of its energy to the shaft. Of late 
turbines have been constructed that util- 
ize ninety per cent of the water’s energy. 
In transforming this energy into electric 
current, the modern generator loss rarely 
exceeds three per cent. Hydro-electric 
current is king of the efficiency realm; no 
other form of power can approach within 
hailing distance of the generator mounted 
on the shaft of a water wheel. 

To keep the pistons of a steam plant 
moving, armies of men must forever toil 
in darkness and danger, risk life and health 
in the coal mines. Their work is never 
done. When a hydro-electric installation 
is completed, the task of the workers is 
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definitely over. They have harnessed the 
eternal cycle of natural forces. Thereafter 
man’s presence is needed only to oil, regu- 
late and repair. Steam power increases the 
efficiency of human muscle, hydro-electric 
current takes its place. Steam throws the 
burden of toil upon the stooped shoulders 
of miner and coal-passer, of breaker-boy, 
fireman and boilermaker, hydro-electric 
current, product of sun, wind and rain, 
lifts the burden entirely. It is the cleanest, 
brightest, most efficient power known. In 
it, not in the subterranean coal beds, lies 
mankind’s hope of ultimate release from 
grinding toil. 

And the West is leading the world in the 
development and utilization of this cleanest 
power. Demand for it is keeping abreast 
of the supply. In British Columbia a cor- 
poration completed the installation of a 
26,000-horsepower plant early in 1912. 
Within a year the power was all sold. Now 
the company is doubling the plant’s capac- 
ity, is preparing to instal at once a third 
unit of fifty-two thousand horsepower 
additional to supply Vancouver and vicin- 
ity. Seattle, Tacoma and Los Angeles 
have plans for water-power development 
with an aggregate ultimate total output 
of nearly half a million horsepower. The 
legislatures of Oregon and Washington 
have appropriated money for the prelimi- 
nary survey of the Celilo gorge on the Co- 
lumbia where a million horsepower can be 
extracted from white water. In California 
two companies have just completed the 
first units of installations capable of pro- 
ducing almost four hundred thousand 
horsepower. In Idaho, out on the plains 
that were a sagebrush desert eight years 
ago, hydro-electric current is heating homes 
and schools, doing the baking and cooking 
in restaurants, in Arizona the power of 
falling water is paying for irrigation proj- 
ects and, by stimulating mining, is en- 
larging the market for the products of the 
irrigated farms, in Peru and in Alaska 
hydro-electric power has reduced the cost 
of producing copper by a cent and a half a 
pound. 

The hydro-electric current is the true 
Servant in the House. It renders silent, 
efficient, flexible service. It does not talk, 
complain of long hours, has no callers, 
works Sundays and weekdays, it does 
washing and cooking, dusting and ironing, 
does heavy lifting and dainty toasting with 
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equal ease. It is at home, willing to work, 
in factory, kitchen or parlor, on the farm 
or in the boudoir, the most efficient of 
man’s servants. And of this service the 
West has the largest, most widely distrib- 
uted supply in the country. 

Apples East and West 
INNESOTA apples were so plentiful 
this fall that the farmers did not take 

the trouble to pack and ship them. The 
cost of freight and barrels was not covered 
by the selling price. 

Compared with the apple crop of Oregon, 
Washington, California and Idaho, Minne- 
sota’s output is small. Minnesota’s or- 
chards are closer to the principal markets 
by two thousand miles. Except in the 
matter of quality, Minnesota’s apple grow- 
ers are in a more favorable position than 
the Far Western horticulturists. 

Why did they fail to realize a profit from 
their fruit when the Pacific growers re- 
ceived good prices? 

Minnesota’s fruit is a by-product, neg- 
lected until the main harvest is out of the 
way. When the farmer has his hay and 
grain in the barn, when he has fattened his 
stock and sold it, he bestows casual atten- 
tion upon his apples. On his annual bal- 
ance sheet the apple receipts occupy an in- 
conspicuous place. 

In the East the general farmer raises 
fruit on the side. ‘In the West fruit is pro- 
duced by specialists. The  specialist’s 
principal source, often his only source, of 
income is fruit. He must sell his output 
at a profit or quit business. Hence these 
specialists study the market, overcome the 
handicap of distance by codperation, by an 
honest pack, stimulate the demand by ad- 
vertising, make up for higher freight by the 
higher quality of their goods. 

To say that the Western grower succeeds 
because he is isolated, because he lives far 
from the market, is to put the cart before 
the horse. The Western grower succeeded 
despite his costly isolation because he da- 
veloped those methods of production and 
distribution the lack of which accounts 
for the financial failure of fruit-growing on 
Eastern farms. 

There is no virtue in adversity, except in 
so far as its fangs force the victim to climb 
with great speed out of the hole in which he 
finds himself. But it’s in the climbing, not 
in the adversity, that the virtue resides. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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on the TRUE MUSICAL WORTH of the 
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“Ghe Pianola is perfection” 
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R. PADEREWSKI’S opinion on matters pertaining 
to the art of piano-playing is authoritative. He 
has long been a warm admirer of the Pianola and 

has written several enthusiastic letters concerning it. These 
are summed up in his statement, ‘“The Pianola is perfection” 
—Mr. Paderewski has never given a testimonial to any other 
instrument of the Pianola’s type. Hence the above state- 
ment represents the finality of his judgment. 

Significant as Mr. Paderewski’s endorsement of the Pianola 
is, however, it is only one among many. For practically every 
great musician of the present generation has given his written 
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recognition of the artistic worth and 
supremacy of this world-famous 
instrument. 


The entire list includes a majority 
of the most famous contemporary 
musicians and constitutes a veritable 
Court of Highest Authority in Music 
—which has rendered its unanimous 
verdict in favor of the Pianoia. ° 

The names of a few out of the hun- 
dreds of noted musicians who have en- 
dorsed the Pianola, are printed below. 








Ignace Jan Paderewski 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Maurice Moszkowski 
Richard Strauss 

Cecile Chaminade 
Theodor Leschetizky 
Josef Hofmann 
Vladimir De Pachman 


Camille Saint-Saens 
Jules Massenet 
Christian Sinding 
Jos. Wieniawski 
Joseph Joachim 
Alexander Guilmant 
Luigi Mancinelli 
Arthur Nikisch 


Dr. Hans Richter 
C. von Sternberg 
L. Godowsky 
Enrico Caruso 
Geraldine Farrar 
Louise Homer 


Claude Debussy 
Fritz Kreisler 

E. Humperdinck 
_Jan Kubelik 
Harold Bauer 
Giacomo Puccini 











Teresa Carrefio O. Goritz 














Leading 
Educational Institutions 
Using the Pianola 


Harvard University 

Columbia University 

Vassar College 

Tufts College 

University of Michigan 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Teachers College, N. Y. 

Amherst College 

Radcliffe College 

University of Wisconsin 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Ethical Culture School, N. Y. 
and over 150 others 








Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
F. Bloomfield-Zeisler 
E. Ysaye 

Carl Reinicke 
Eugen D’Albert 
Arthur Friedheim 
Jean Gerardy 


Raoul Pugno 

Emil Sauer 

Xaver Scharwenka 
Mark Hambourg 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
Gabriel- Marie 

N. Rimsky- Korsakow 


| Ge ADOPTION of the 
PIANOLA by Gducational 


Tnotitutions 


The extraordinary value of the 
Pianola as a means of advancing the 
standard of public musical taste—of 
bringing culture in music directly into 
the home, and of assisting musical 
educators both in the class-room and 
studio, has long been recognized. 
Such famous authorities as Dr. Carl 
Reinicke, Hans Richter, Franz Van 
der Stucken, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
Profs. Walter R. Spaulding, George 
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“PIANOLA” is not a general name for so called “Player-pianos,” 
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Coleman Gow, and many others have 
not hesitated to hail it as the most 
wonderful musical educator the world 
has ever seen. 

In over 150 leading educational 
institutions the Pianola has been in- 
stalled for use in connection with 
regular music. courses. 

Of utmost significance in this con- 
nection is the fact that, in over 
ninety per cent. of institutions using 
such instruments, it is the Pianola 
that has been selected. The serious 
nature of ‘such evidence as to the 
Pianola’s superiority cannot be over- 
estimated. _ 


ROYAL WARRANTS 
of APPOIN TMENTand 


istinguished Lations flere 





an bioa 


The possession of wealth, of power 
and authority carries with it always 
the prerogative of having the best 
that the world can supply. Cost has 
no meaning. Distance and difficulty 
of access raise no barriers. The one 
question is of quality. 

So the patronage of royalty bestows 
a remarkable distinction. It is an 
indication that the article so favored 
has been selected solely on its superior 
merits—and from the offerings of the 
world. 

Royal Warrants of Appointment 
have been granted The Aeolian Com- 
pany by most of the important Courts 
of Europe. 

In America, a list of the prominent 
owners of the Pianola includes prac- 
tically every well-known leader in 




















Royal Patrons 
of the Aeolian Company 


H.IL.M. Wilhelm Il. of Germany 
H.I.M. Franz Joseph of Austria 
H.M. George V. of England 
H.I.M. Nicholas II. of Russia 
H.M. Albert I. of Belgium 
H.M. Alphonso XIII. of Spain 
H.M. Helena of Italy 
H.M. Ferdinand I. of Bulgaria 


H.R.M. Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf of Sweden 


H.M. Maud of Norway 


Papal Appointment, 
Pope Pius X 
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statecraft, in finance, in business, in society, and in the 
professions. 

Excellence does not follow, but precedes such patronage. It 
is evidence, not only of high intrinsic merit, but of the un- 
equivocal supremacy of the Pianola. 


Player-pianos, so-called, are not Pianolas. There is but 

one Pianola. It is made exclusively by the Aeolian 

Company and is obtainable in the following models only 
The Steinway Pianola The WeberPianola 
The Steck Pianola The Wheelock Pianola 
The Stuyvesant Pianola The Stroud Pianola 


Prices from $550 upwards. Convenient monthly payments. 


Two very interesting books ‘““The Weight of Evidence”’ 
and ‘“‘The Metrostyle,’’ together with the name of the 
Pianola dealer in your vicinity, will be forwarded on 
application to Department S 


AEOLIAN HALL 
The Aeolian Company 4®°UAN HALL 
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| These great artists come to your 
| home Christmas with the Victrola 


Hl You can search the whole world over and not 
|| find another gift that will bring so much pleasure 
to every member of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
i} world will gladly play any music you 
wish to hear and demonstrate to you the 
wonderful Victor-Victrola. 

Victors $10 to $100. Victrolas $15 to $200. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 
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Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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On the Crest of the Wave 

OR several years ship owners have been 

dipping the dividend bucket out of the 
ocean, brimful. International trade has 
been climbing up the statistical ladder with 
the agility of a monkey. In 1895, for in- 
stance, the sum total of United States ex- 
ports and imports had a value of 1,672 
millions, in 1900 it had grown to 2,224 mil- 
lions; in 1912 it reached 3,857 millions. 
Argentine and Brazil, Australia, Japan and 
China likewise produced, bought and sold 
more goods than ever, and Europe did not 
lag behind. To cope with the greatest re- 
vival of maritime commerce in history, 
shipyards were buried under an avalanche 
of orders for new vessels, more especially 
for the trade through Panama. 

Will shipping continue long to ride on the 
crest of the prosperity wave? Will there 
be cargoes to fill all the hulls now on the 
stocks? 

In 1884 the net earnings of the Cunard 
line were £103,948; they rose to £350,203 
in 1889, slumped to £94,953 four years later. 
In 1900 the earnings exceeded half a million 
pounds; a year later they dropped below a 
quarter of a million. 

The shipping business is as unstable, as 
erratic as the element upon which it is car- 
ried on. Rates on coal from Wales to Port 
Said have been known to fluctuate between 
$1.85 and $3.30 a ton in a single year. 

Available tonnage in 1895 vastly ex- 
ceeded the world’s demands. Charters on 
their downward journey made a dent in 
bedrock. A strong demand for tonnage in 
the Far East was created during 1896 by 
the Chinese-Japanese war. Vessels flocked 
to the orient by the score. They were 
stranded when the war ceased, left high 
and dry by the lack of return freights. In 
the fall of that year America had bumper 
crops, there was a shortage of grain both in 
India and Australia. Ships were needed in 
America to move the surplus crop to the 
orient. Ships could not be had in sufficient 
numbers where they were needed. Be- 
tween September and November rates 
advanced two hundred and three hundred 
per cent; in December bedrock groaned 
again under the impact of falling charters. 

Has shipping prosperity reached the 
crest of the wave? To judge from past per- 
formances, from the dimensions of the ship- 
yards’ addition to the available tonnage, a 
descent into the trough in which shipping 
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does its periodic wallowing is not improb- 
able. But this wallowing, painful to the 
owners of shipping shares, can have none 
but a beneficial effect upon the prosperity 
of the Pacific Coast ports. It cannot affect 
the volume of goods that must be moved, 
only the terms under which the moving is 
done. 


The Vanishing Copper Surplus 


WO years ago the world carried a sur- 

plus of two hundred and fifty million 
pounds of copper above its immediate re- 
quirements. In October of this year there 
was on hand a reserve of less than thirty 
million pounds, barely enough for a week’s 
consumption. The copper world is living 
from hand to mouth; the red metal is being . 
consumed faster than it can be mined. 
With Mexico’s output curtailed by war, 
with the Rio Tinto and the Michigan mines 
closed down by labor troubles, with no new 
large producers in sight, a rapid increase of 
the surplus is possible only if copper con- 
sumption takes a tumble, an act it seems 
wholly disinclined to perform. Wherefore 
the Western states, particularly Arizona, 
Montana, Utah, New Mexico and Nevada, 
are awaiting the income-tax collector with 
a grin. Seventeen-cent copper to them 
means large shifts, steady employment, 
gold in the merchants’ tills and the farmers’ 
jeans. Unless manipulation lifts the red 
metal’s price to prohibitive levels, as was 
done in 1907, at least a year of unbroken, 
profitable activity lies ahead of the Western 
copper states. 


British Columbia and the Ballot 


HEN J. J. Hill crossed the line from 

Canada into the United States he 
had to wait five years before he was allowed 
to vote even for constable. Today he would 
have to pass, at the expiration of the incu- 
bation period, an examination in the prin- 
ciples of American government and produce 
witnesses vouching for his probity. 

Over the line in British Columbia the 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, M. P., is loudly com- 
plaining of the laxity in the administration 
of the naturalization laws. Hundreds of 
Japanese, he avers, cast ballots even though 
they have never been naturalized. Can- 
neries, loggers and mine operators, he 
asserts, keep a supply of used but otherwise 
perfectly good naturalization certificates on 














“You ought to know this Campbell ‘kind’.” 


If you have not tried it, there is a new and de- 
lightful sensation waiting for your palate. Why 
not begin today’s dinner with 


Canblla., S&be 


Put up strictly in the season only, this delicate creamy 
soup retains the sweet natural flavor of the tender stalks in 
their best condition. Blended with milk, fresh butter and 
other choice ingredients, this is one of the most tempting 
dinner courses you could imagine. 

Better phone your grocer for it right 
now, while you think of it. Your money 
back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
“*Hach Campbell kind Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
Just suits my mind. Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
There is no soup to beat it. 


To serve each day Look for the red-and-white label 


And more fun yet to eat it."’ 
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hand and pass them around among the 
newly arrived Asiatics they employ. 

Why not? British Columbia has no edu- 
cational standard to measure applicants for 
citizenship; it requires a residence of only 
three years; it does not insist upon knowl- 
edge of the English language; the franchise 
may have as little meaning to the applicant 
as Sanskrit and the cheering effect of dis- 
tilled grape juice have to Mr. Bryan, still 
British Columbia confers the privilege. 
What difference does it make, under these 
circumstances, whether the certificate is 
conferred by a magistrate or by the boss of 
a salmon cannery? 


A Freak Year’s Summary 


HE wheat crop of the upper Columbia’s’ 


broad basin this year approached the 
bumper record of 1912. Prices held up well 
and, though flour exports to the orient 
dropped, more wheat and barley than ever 
were shipped from Portland, Seattle, Ta- 
coma. Spokane and Walla Walla felt the 
stimulus of abundant wheat money. 
Though the apple crop of the Pacific North- 
west was barely normal, the returns to the 
growers were the best since 1908. The 
market for quality apples is constantly 
widening. This fall, for instance, buyers 
came to Oregon all the way from Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, purchasing twenty-five 
carloads as a sample. 

The salmon pack was not large, this be- 
ing an off-year, but the output was snapped 
up eagerly. Half a dozen power schooners 
were added to the rapidly growing halibut 
fleet of Puget Sound during the year. Hop 
growers in the three Pacific states and in 
British Columbia basked in the mellow 
warmth of high prices for the fourth time 
in four years. The program of railroad 
construction in British Columbia is calling 
for millions to be spent in the next five 
years. On the whole, 1913 was a good year 
in the lumber business, the dominant in- 
dustry of the Pacific Slope. Despite the 
new tariff, the wool market continued the 
even tenor of its way undisturbed, nor did 
the orange growers seem greatly worried 
about the market this winter. Despite last 
January’s frost, the first trains moving a 
crop of thirty thousand carloads are now 
leaving the northern end of California’s 
citrus belt. ‘The Golden State’s deciduous 
fruit shipments exceeded preliminary esti- 
mates; the raisin crop shrank twenty per 
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cent over the preceding year, but the basic 
price was forty per cent higher. Wine 
grapes went up when the attack of the 
makers of spurious wines turned out to be 
a boomerang. Nuts, almonds and olives 
brought the highest prices in years. Though 
California’s petroleum output approached 
a hundred million barrels, almost as much 
as the entire country produced ten years 
ago, the price to the producer advanced, 
slowly, to be sure, but promising to reach 
forty cents in 1914. Alfalfa acreage showed 
remarkable increases throughout the West, 
a condition reflecting itself in the larger 
number of entries and the promise of a 
record-breaking attendance at the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition in Port- 
land early in December. 

Nineteen thirteen was a freakish year in 
the West. It brought the tariff, trouble 
with Japan, the Diggs-Caminetti trial, 
tight money, frost here, drouth there, but 
on the whole the Western Thanksgiving 
turkey is of good size, nor does it lack ample 
layers of fat. 

Not the least of the welcome gifts Santa 
Claus prepared for the Christmas stocking 
of the West is the bridle that was put on 
speculation and promotion, the knife that 
let the wind out of inflated values and put 
business on a sound basis. 


Looking Backward 


ETWEEN 1749 and 1771 six hundred 
and six persons were publicly done to 
death in London for minor transgressions 
merely of property rights. Jails were 
private revenue-producing property in the 
good old days. When a window tax, a tax 
on sunlight, was levied to kelp pay the cost 
of England’s wars, jail proprietors walled 
up their windows to escape the tax. The 
Bishop of Ely owned a prison made insecure 
by age. To prevent jail breaks and yet es- 
cape himself from the cost of repairs, the 
worthy priest fastened iron collars to the 
floor, clamped these collars around the 
necks of the inmates. For stealing five 
shillings’ worth of cloth that she might feed 
her starving children, a woman was hanged 
by the neck until she was dead in London, 
“as an example” 
Once in a while when the dark fog of 
doubt obscures the sun, when all effort ap- 
pears bitterly futile, when the inertia of the 
mass seems to mock all human endeavor to 
move it up the long, painful slope, once in a 
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Very early Christmas morning, as soon as the gray 
light begins to steal into your room, we suggest that you 
tiptoe softly down stairs and see for yourself whether Santa | 





Claus has been sO kind and discerning as to give you a 


Waltham Watch 


May we also suggest to the many thousand helpers of Santa Claus that a 
Waltham Watch will excite in the recipient a unique thrill of pleasure which 
will be made good by many years of accurate service and the satisfaction of 
possessing the best of its kind. 





VUNNAANANTTIUNIININININININITUNN 


The greater number of watch buyers will do well to favor the Riverside 
series of Waltham Watches. There are styles at varying prices for men, 
women and youths. They are to be had at good jewelry stores generally. We 
will gladly send you free ou request our Riverside booklet. 
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a Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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while it is good for the backbone of the soul 
to look over the short span that separates 
today from the age of witch-burning, of 
breaking on the wheel, of rack, thumbscrew 
and branding-iron. After all, man does 
move forward, upward, move faster than 
we who are in the stream, drifting with it— 
can tell. 

It’s a long way from the Ely bishop’s 
private prison to the honor system of gov- 
ernment in the penitentiaries of Arizona, 
Colorado, Oregon, a very long way from 
hanging women to voting women. Aye, 
and the distance is growing, the gap is 


widening visibly. Never before was prog- 
ress up the slope toward the goal that is the 
Brotherhood of Man and Woman as rapid 
as it is this day, never before did the moving 
force, the Idea, obtain a firmer hold, a 
stouter grip upon more men’s hearts and 
consciences as it does today. 

It is good to be alive in this stirring, bub- 
bling, boiling age. It is especially good to 
be alive in the great West, in the roomy 
region where the idea of democratic brother- 
hood, of man’s faith in man, has taken 
deepest root, produced the finest, earliest 
bloom. 
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J ohnson’ S | 
Wood Dye — 


In 17 shades—for the artis- 
tic coloring. of wood — 
soft and hard... = 


Johnson’s ¥ 
Prepared Wax 


A complete finish and - 
polish for all wood— 
floors, woodwork |. , 
and furniture. 






























Use the 
coupon for 
trial packages 4 
and FREE. 
~ Instruction 
_ Book, 
|. “THE PROPER 
~- TREATMENT 
‘FOR FLOORS, 
WOODWORK 


AND -— 
FURNITURE” 




















PRESENT THIS COUPON TO YOUR DEALER IN PAINTS 
45c—Value FREE—45c 


To Paint, Hardware or Drug Dealer: Furnish the 
bearer, free of all expense, with 


1—25c Instruction Book 
1—10c Bottle Johnson’s Wood Dye 
1—10c Can Johnson’s Prepared 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis, 
(Must be presented by an adult.) 3.12 
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* Racine, Wiscon 
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THE MONTHS RODEO, 


A ROUND-UP OF STRAYS 
WORTH CORRALING 
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Uncle Sam and Young China shook hands significantly upon an elaborate Oriental float in the Portola 
parade in San Francisco 


In October San Francisco held 
its second Portola Festival, in 
celebration of the discovery of 
San Francisco Bay by _ the 
expedition under Don Gaspar 
de Portola, October 31st, 1769. 
Further historical significance was given this 
second festival by the honor paid to Don Vasco de 
Balboa in commemoration of the gooth anniversary 
of his discovery of the Pacific ocean, September 
25th, 1513. Both Portola and Balboa were im- 
personated during the festivities and there were 
several queens to lend royal beauty to the spec- 
tacle. It is estimated that three-quarters of a 
million people witnessed the day and night parades 
in which 12,000 people, most of them in costume, 
took part. The day parade was largely historical 
in its elements and it required over two hours for 
the procession of Indians and pioneers and padres 
to pass. At night fireworks were displayed, among 
which fire-pictures of the Panama Canal accented 
the significance of the celebration. 


400 Years 
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The train swung through the 
Santa Claus orchards and vineyards of the 
Sacramento valley, and climbed 
Z eee ,, the steep sides of the Sierras, 
“The Limited winding among wooded ridges 
and ravines to vistas of tim- 
bered mountains backed by the white summits of 
magnificent ranges. Then down the eastern slope 
the Limited glided, where the turbulent Truckee 
frets against the boulders and cliffs that impede the 
rush of its clear waters in their haste to feed the 
thirsty meadows at the border of the great desert. 
Across the flat gray sage-brush wastes of Nevada 
the train sped on, bearing its passengers toward 
home and Christmas. 

As the long train moved out of Ogden, snow- 
flakes fell and the day was suddenly lost in stormy 
gloom, but on dashed the Limited into a night so 
black that even the occasional station lights seemed 
ghostly. A heavy bed of snow upon the tracks 
offered a spongy resistance to the power of the com- 
plaining engines. 
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Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able tor every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 


Cong cAR War 


TOm &g 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
perfect dessert confection. 
Enchanting wafers with a 
most delightful creamy fill- 
ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Then dawned the 24th of December, a dreary 


one for the restless passengers. All the world 

seemed snow, and the heavens too. 

particles of frozen foam was interrupted now and 
l ] 


then by dimly seen station buildings or the wall of 


some weird canyon as the engines toiled on. 

Sut the cheerlessness only magnified the comfort 
of the sleeping-cars. The dining-room with its 
potted tropic plants, its white linen and tempting 


food served by dark-skinned waiters could easilv 


have been framed by imagination in a setting from 
the Arabian Nights. 


The whirl of 


The Month’s Rodeo 


“Then Santa will come to the Unlimited Train, 
‘cause he always comes for good little boys.” 

His grandmother smiled at this logic and said: 
“If you pin your stocking to the curtain, of the 
sleeping-berth, perhaps Santa may bring you some- 


thing.” <A little ache came into her heart when 
Harold began to prattle of the pretty toys coming 


to him on the “Unlimited Train,” while the grand- 
mother thought how disappointed he would be to 
find only the fruits and cakes that she would get 
from the porter of the dining-car. 





At Laramie the storm was left 
behind to wear away its murky 
life against the granite peaks of the 
Rocky mountains and in its place 
the bright, cold winter sun spread 
its unwarming beams over endless 
miles of 
melting as marble. 
degrees below zero outside but as 
genial as summer in the cars 
warmed by steam from the hot 
hearts of the engines. 
several feet long hung upon the 
cars outside, all bending 
ward, molded by the rapid motion 
as they froze inch by inch. The 
windows were marvels of the cun- 
ning of the Frost King, whose 
matchless tracery is beautiful but 
as cold as all things are that ema- 
nate from a source without a soul. 

The Overland was 
behind time. The passengers 
consulted schedules, but it was 
evident that the lost time could 
not be regained, and they sighed 
with regret for having left the soft 
December summer of the Pacific 
Coast—all save one: little Harold, 
three and a half years old. He 
heard them complain at the delay, 
but he did not understand. 
only knew that his mamma was 
somewhere far ahead, waiting and eae 


glittering white, as un- 
It was thirty 


Icicles 


bac k- 


woefully 








‘Zz 
UrertH 5 lore. 


He “His countens 


With a@ «et 


ince fell, and he looked grave for a moment. Then, 
spairing cry, he , 





—~ 
Extract from an English novel: 


buried his face in his hands.” 








watching for her little boy, and 

that this was the day when Santa coincs 
treasures upon all good children. He was journey- 
ing with his grandmother, and she tried to explain 
how they would miss Santa Claus because the 
train was so late. He studied long with a troubled 
look in his blue eyes, then asked with a tremor in 
his tones: ‘Will me not see mamma and the 
Christmas tree tonight?” 

“No, dear, but mamma tomorrow 
and perhaps Santa will leave you something there, 
for he was expecting you tonight.” 

The childish face assumed a sorrowful expression 
as he sat for some minutes in silent thought, then 
a hopeful look came as he asked “Am I a good 
boy?” 

“Yes, dearest, you are one of the best little boys 
in all the world.” 


shower 


we shall see 


“Perhaps” she said, ‘Santa will bring you only a 
few things on the train and will leave many toys 
at home for you, and mamma will keep them until 
you arrive.” 

“Why, Dranma, Santa comes everywhere to all 
the good children. He can come to the Unlimited 
Train just as easy as anysing.” 

Meanwhile, the local train from Denver to Jules- 
burg was on time, the sleeping-car to be picked up 
by the Overland Limited and carried on to Chicago. 
On this 24th of December there was but one passen- 
ger in the Denver car, a young man who expected 
to reach his home that night in time for the Christ- 
mas festival. It was early in the morning when the 
Denver train reached Julesburg and there he learned 
that the Overland would not arrive until late in the 
evening. He sat nursing his disappointment and 
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Eat, drink and be merry! 
The clean, pure, healthful 


SPEARIIN] 


sharpens appetite, aids 
digestion, purifies breath 
and brightens teeth. It 
is the goody that helps 
digest other goodies. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


Pass it around! 
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The Month’s Rodeo 





thinking longingly of home and _ the 
loved ones awaiting his arrival to fill the 
circle: how the children would miss the 
elder brother at the Christmas tree that 
night! As he brooded thus a thought 
came to him like a whispering voice. He 
sprang up, called the porter and held a 
short council, then throwing on his over- 
coat, hurried out upon the snow and into 
town. The gloomy expression was gone 
from his face and in its place a light shone 
such as comes only into the eyes of those 
who love good deeds. 

The Overland slipped into Julesburg 
and the additional car was switched on. 
As the train moved out of the station a 
young man witha pleased smile passed 
from car to car, speaking to each passen- 
ger. Little Harold was getting tired and 
sleepy, but there was no longer any look 
of sadness in grandma’s eyes. At the 
end of an hour they were invited to a 
forward car. The lights had been 
switched off, and in the center stood a 
gorgeous Christmas tree, beside it Santa 
Claus in furs and snowy whiskers. Merri- 
ment prevailed. The tree bore fruit for 
all, and Harold, showered with gifts, said 
“T knew that Santa Claus would come to 
the Unlimited Train.”’ 

Perhaps exponents of the “Higher 
Thought” can explain the process by 
which the young man from Denver re- 
solved upon the Christmas tree, or which 
communicated to him the mental attitude 
of little Harold, hundreds of miles away. 























This “city water” has traveled 250 miles from its 
source amid Sierran snows 


An open-air Christmas tree at San Jose, California 


HRISTMAS in California is a good deal like a 

California garden where evergreens from the 
snowy north and cactus from the southwestern deserts 
grow side by side, making a new landscape in 
miniature, with a suggestion of both yet better than 
either. The custom is growing in California of 
having the Christmas tree out of doors, in the warm 
sunshine which is the rule rather than the exception 
on Christmas Day. The best part of this custom is 
that the tree, glorified with tinsel and garlands and 
holiday tokens, has its roots in the rain-refreshed 
winter earth and lives to bloom another year in the 
gorgeousness of Christmas-time. 

% 

OVEMBER fifth, when the Los Angeles aque- 
N duct was formally opened, water originating on 
the Sierra Nevada poured through the portal of the 
last tunnel after a journey of 250 miles. The 
aqueduct, supplying sufficient water for a city of 
two million people, cost $24,500,000. Forty-seven 
miles of tunnels had to be drilled, a hundred miles 
of covered concrete canals through the desert had 
to be constructed, twelve miles of steel pipes seven 
to eleven feet in diameter had to be laid. The work 
was completed within the estimated cost and time. 
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The Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 


HEN you lift the Bell Telephone 
receiver from the hook, the doors 
of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, into near-by and far-off states 
and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night, 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 
miles away. 


This is possible because 7,500,000 


telephones, in every part of our 


country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 
the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 
and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Peasant Dance, Act I, Scene III, from Ibsen’s ‘Peer Gynt,” as presented by the Class in Dramatic Interpretation, 
ity of O z ler the direetion of Professor . Reddie, in the Eugene Amphitheatre, Eugene, Oregon. 
riormance Was one of the most remarkable dramatic undertakings ever produced on the Pacifie Coast, one 

of the most ambitious and successful ever attempted by amateurs in the United States. The arrangement was in 

five acts and fifteen scenes, With continuous 

action from start to finish, comprising all of 
the essentials of the written play. No scene 

in the ordinary acceptation of the word, wa 

used, the natural setting being all that was 

<< it fortheinteriors, which were 

ial materials—no painted canvas add- 

ing illusion to the realism of the production. 


% 

HE success of land shows in big popu- 
lation centers has ever been a source 
of chagrin to the false prophets, who pre- 
dict ultimate failure at each new attempt 
to interest the city man in agricultural 
products and topics. There must be in 
most of us an inborn desire to look upon 
mammoth pumpkins and rainbow-colored 
corn blades. Considerably over three 
hundred thousand persons paid admis- 
sion to see the California Land Show, 
during the two weeks the big exhibit was 
open in San Francisco in October. In a 
single evening there were more paid ad- 
missions than the management had an- 

ticipated for the entire two we 
California under canvas” appealed to 
the San Franciscan as much as it did to 
the farmer. Additions were made to the 
single tent provided at the start of the 
show until not less than half a dozen 
monster canvases went to make up the 
composite pavilion. It was a huge success, 
and the promoters have duly so resolved, 
with a further resolution that the Califor- 


A Little Lady of the Land Show > ; 
ia ; ho nia Land Show be made an annual event. 
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The same firmness, delicacy and 
resiliency of touch that character- 
izes the human fingers is found in 


The 


ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 


Player-Piano 


That is why playing with the An- 
gelus is different; why it sounds like 
real piano playing. This “human fin- 
ger’ touch is found only in the Angelus 
because of its exclusive possession of the 


DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 


which perform in the Angelus the same function as 
the fingers of the hand performer, and are made with 
the same attributes of firmness and resiliency. With 
this exquisite touch and aided by the Phrasing 
Lever, the Melodant, Graduated Accompaniment 
Lever and Melody Buttons you can play any piece 
of music with all the beauty of a skilled pianist. 

Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 

Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 

Lindeman & Sons-Angelus Uprights. 

Angelus-Piano—An upright built expressly 

for the Angelus. 
In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and 
ngelus Piano. 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in 
the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Business Established 1877 
233 REGENT STREET. IONDON 
Agencies all over the world. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY EDWARD H. KEMP FOR SUNSET MAGAZINE 

On the afternoon of Octcber 10th, the Gamboa dike (top picture), last link between the continents of North 

end South America, was blasted away and an opening was made which completed the waterway between the 

Pacific and Atlantic oceans, now temporarily obstructed by the Cucuracha slide (bottom picture) across the 
Canal in the deepest part of the Culebra Cut 
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you make a swift mental appeal to Providence and a resolution to use 


Weed Tire Chains the next time. Why not make the good resolu- 
cttach them at the first indication of rain, 


7 HEN you have that sickly sinking of your interior that comes with the 
sudden and entire loss of control inevitably accompanying a bad skid 


tion now to always carry Weed Chains in your car and 
and be absolutely certain of your safety. 


Wetd Chains are sold for al! tires by dealers everywhere. 


Write today for our interesting and instructive booklet regard- 
ing the skidding problem. It may save you hundreds of dollars. 


WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY, 28 MOORE STREET, NEW YORK, W. Y. 


Manufactured for Canada by 
Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., 137 McGill Street, Montreal, Canada 
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whether tourist or homeseeker. 
service is free. 


desired. 


Street, San Francisco. 





Introduction 


HE lure of the Far West is stronger 

today than it ever was. More people 

are comfortably following the old 
Emigrant Trail, more people are preparing 
for the long journey, more people are dream- 
ing hopefully of a home in the Far West 
than ever before, yet few of them have more 
than a vague knowledge of the land beyond 
the Rockies. 

For fifteen years SuNsET has been a 
sign-post explaining, describing, pointing 
out. In coéperation with a hundred com- 
munities it has endeavored to set forth, in 
text and picture, the salient features of a 
region startling in the remarkable variety 
of its aspects. The magazine’s efforts have 
been appreciated, both at home and abroad. 

SuNSET has been an active potent factor 
in the campaign waged to educate the in- 
different East, to focus the nation’s atten- 
tion upon the almost legendary region fac- 
ing the Pacific. This attention has been 
aroused, held. Through the passes of the 
Rockies the stream of new-comers is pour- 
ing in growing volume. Many of these new- 
comers are ignorant of the conditions, social, 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, con- 
fronting them. Thousands of them have 
turned to Sunset for information that is 
authentic, disinterested, for advice and 
guidance. This service, the imparting of 
reliable information, the giving of wise 
impartial counsel, SUNSET is promising to 
perform on a wider scale. It assumes with 
this task a grave responsibility, a heavy 
burden, but it assumes the load willingly. 
Infallibility is not one of its attributes. 
Mistakes will be made, but they will not 
arise from base motives. High unselfish 
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set Service Bureau 





It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
r Its organization covers the entire West and the 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the een- 
eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


_ The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 
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purpose must be epted in extenuation 
of errors of judgment, in weighing the ser- 
vice iis aims as well as its shortcomings 
should |! 


Se 


be considered. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. We intend moving to and settling in 
California this coming winter to raise chick- 
ens. We have found it difficult to get in- 
formation regarding the state as a whole. 
The only available information we can 
obtain is real estate firms or board of trade 
literature and that is usually prejudiced. 
If you can put us in the way of securing 
such information we would be grateful for 
it.—F. C., GRAVENHURST, ONTARIO. 

A. The booklets and pamphlets issued 
by Western communities in coédperation 
with SUNSET are prepared under the super- 
vision of this Bureau. It is the aim to be 
accurate, specific and definite, to make no 
statements unless they are substantiated 
by facts. We have mailed to you a publi- 
cation which will give information about 
the state as a whole. 

The center of the poultry industry in 
California is Petaluma, Sonoma county. 
The climate is mild, agreeable the year 
around. San Francisco, forty miles distant, 
offers a splendid market. Sonoma county’s 
products embrace practically the entire list 
of fruits and vegetables grown in the tem- 
perate and subtropical zones. It is difficult 
to convince any one unfamiliar with con- 
ditions that statements like the above are 
absolutely true. They sound like exaggera- 
tions, but nevertheless they rest on facts. 





Q. I have definitely made up my mind 
to go West as soon as I sell my property 
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Davis Quality Cards Solve 
the Christmas Problem 


They have that intimate, personal quality 
that makes them more appreciated than 
. . rT? “se >? 
expensive gifts. Without any “mushy 
sentimentality, they express your thoughts 
in an individual way. Their exquisite 
blending of colors and artistic printing on 
rich, quality paper make them cardg 

















ut aume you’re proud to send. Absolutely new 
Hors ‘wis rnp and different every year. 
YOU Very ¥ 









Se THE A.M.DAVIS CO. 
UALITY CARDS 


BOSTON 


These cards are all sold separately; but to make your 
shopping easy, ask your dealer for our dollar box of 
** Quality Cards for Quality Folks’’ 


containing 19 cards sure to delight your various friends. Or, the 


re = dollar box of 
: ** Quality Cards for Business Men’’ 


containing 12 such cards as a man likes. If your dealer cannot 
supply you 
Send Us the Coupon Below 

















THE 
with One Dollar for every box ordered. A. M. 
THE A. M. DAVIS COMPANY, 533 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. cone 
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533 Atlantic 
Av., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $ 

Send me... Boxes 


Cards 
for Business Men."’ Also 
your complete catalogue. 
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here and I am writing to you for informa- 
tion. I want to find a good climate and 
beautiful surroundings. I would like a fruit 
and nut farm, with land adjoining so that 
it could be enlarged. I have three half- 
grown sons and so would probably like to 
homestead a promising claim.—Mrs. J. 
W. A., LexincTon, Ky. 

A. As you will see from the answers to 
inquiries concerning homesteading, the re- 
maining public land in the West is practi- 
cally all arid, raw, far from educational 
and transportation facilities. In our opinion 
homesteading is out of the question for you. 
But there are many districts with a good 
climate and beautiful surroundings in 
which the production of fruits and nuts is 
carried on. We have mailed booklets de- 
scribing several of these districts in detail. 
When you have read them and when you 
find a district that makes a special appeal! 
to you, the Service Bureau is prepared to 
render whatever additional information and 
assistance may be necessary. 


Q. How much cotton is grown and in 
what part of the state is it? Also, is the 
acreage increasing? What are the best 
openings at or near Los Angeles?—J. R. 
McC., Boaz, ALABAMA. 

A. The California cotton acreage this 
year is 20,000. So far the cotton industry 
has been confined to the Imperial and the 
Coachella valleys, in the southern end of 
the state. Since the beginning, five years 
ago, the cotton acreage has shown a steady 
increase every season. This year the Im- 
perial valley is averaging almost a bale per. 
acre. Of the total area 5000 acres are in 
Durango long-staple, the balance in short- 
staple, but the long-staple variety will be 
the only one planted as soon as sufficient 
clean seed can be produced. The Imperial 
valley is 225 miles from Los Angeles. Both 
the San Joaquin and the Sacramento val- 
leys are prospective producers of long-staple 
cotton. 

In the Salt River valley, Arizona, the 
cotton plantings this year reached 3000 
acres, all long-staple Egyptian. The first 
oil mill in the Imperial valley was com- 
pleted this fall. In view of the heavy yield 
and high quality, cotton plantings will con- 
tinue to increase rapidly. 


Q. Will you kindly give me information 
concerning free or cheap land somewhere in 


the Southwestern states? I would like to 
know your opinion of the chances to home- 
stead on government land and if it is possible 
for one ignorant of farming to bring this 
sort of land to an improved condition and 
also irrigate it. I would tike to locate scine- 
where near the ocean in California and en- 
gage in dairying, but if the cost is too much, 
would go as far into the interior as Del Rio, 
Texas. Give me a good idee of how much 
money is really needed to engage in dairy- 
ing, cattle or fruit raising, anc on how small 
a sum could a man go Wesi and locate on 
free land.—H. J. N., Worcrstrer, Mass. 


A. There is no public along the 
ocean in California. M .ssed into 
private hands a hundred ys Though 
the public domain in 1 southwestern 
states comprises a hundred and fifty million 
acres, much of it within the National For- 
ests, lack of water resiricts the tillable area. 
The only free land capable of irrigation re- 
quires an investment of at least $750 for 

well and pumping plant, besides the cost 
of clearing, leveling, ditching and seeding. 
Tor the location of low-priced private or 
free public land see answer to F. Y., Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. The Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Deming, N. M., 
will supply information concerning Mim- 
bres valley conditions. In the lower eleva- 
tions of the Sierra Nevada many well- 
watered valleys contain low-priced land 
suitable for fruit-growing, though distance 
from the railroad is a drawback. The 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, Sonora, 
California, will give prices and details. An 
inexperienced man on raw land is liable to 
become discouraged; his mistakes may 
swallow what capital he has. A better plan 
is to work for a season in a dairy or fruit 
district, to acquire experience, to get a taste 
of the actual work without drawing too 
much on the capital, applying the acquired 
knowledge and experience on a leased piece 
of improved land after the apprenticeship. 
Or, if $500 can be spared, a year’s work in 
one of the agricultural colleges of the South- 
west will perform the same service and 
familiarize the novice with conditions and 
opportunities. 

If an inexperienced man is bound to take 
up a homestead, he should have $2500. 
For a start on leased land half that amount 
can be made to do. 

In the success of the venture, whichever 
way it is approached, the personality of the 
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Sue A.Dean 


Detroit, Mich. 


Viellin’ s Food 
Girl 


A full and natural development 
is the result in Mellin’s Food chil- 
dren, because Mellin’s Food fur- 
nishes suitable nourishment in a 
form which a baby can assimilate. 

Insure this development for 
your baby. Geta bottle of Mellin’s 
Food today. 

61 medals and diplomas have been 
awarded to Mellin’s Food for supe- 


riority during its nearly 50 years of 
success in all parts of the World. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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man is of greater importance than the 
amount of his capital. 


Q. Iam a subscriber to Sunset and I 
welcome each number heartily. I am 
greatly interested in beautiful California 
and always have been, but having no rela- 
tives or personal acquaintances there I have 
hesitated long over casting my lot with you. 
Our severe winters here are becoming a 
hideous nightmare to me and my wife. 
Your advertising pages of the West are 
excellent, but between the lines I read that 
money, much money, is needed. I would 
like an outdoor occupation like farming or 
fruit raising in a warm climate. Is there 
any, place in your state where a poor man 
or a man of very moderate means, with 
plenty of ambition and a willingness to 
work, can find health, happiness and a 
living? Your opinion will be greatly appre- 
ciated.—F. W. E., Coos, New HAMPSHIRE. 

A. Health and a living await the am- 
bitious man, who is willing to work, in a 
thousand places in California. But the 
man must be able to work if he wants to 
make a living by farming or growing fruit. 
There are thousands who, starting with a 
few hundred dollars and lots of grit, have 
acquired a competence; there are many 
others who gave up the fight. The oppor- 
tunities are there. Whether they can be 
made use of, that depends primarily upon 
the man. He must be practical, must be 
willing to deny himself all luxuries, many 
of the necessities even, if his capital is very 
small, must be willing to put his nose to the 
grindstone for a few years for the sake of a 
permanent reward. Nothing can make up 
the lack of sufficient capital except self- 
denial and hard work, both of muscle and 
brain. If man and wife feel willing and able 
to accept these conditions, the democratic 
West holds out the promise of health and a 
living to them. A capital of four to eight 
thousand dollars, of course, does away with 
the necessity of excessive physical labor. 

We have mailed you printed matter de- 
scriptive of various parts of the state. If, 
after considering the facts presented in the 
booklets, you desire further information and 
advice concerning any district, the services 
of this bureau are at your disposition. 


Q. We are two young men with very 
little capital and would like to seek a home 
in California. So we seek your valued ad- 
vice as to where is the best place and what 
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should a man have to start life on such a 
home and what capital is necessary. We 
would like to start a fruit farm if possible.— 
I. W., MARENGO, SASK. 


A. We know of many men who started 
with a few hundred dollars and made good; 
we know of others who started with several 
thousand dollars and lost out. To make a 
success in fruit growing, capital is required. 
Good fruit land with water costs more 
money than alfalfa land; to bring an orchard 
to the bearing period requires years of time 
in which heavy expenses have to be met, no 
income accruing during this period except 
from the sale of products planted between 
the rows. If you have money enough to 
make a good payment on a string of cows 
besides paying something down on _ the 
rental, we would suggest that you lease 
alfalfa acreage in any one of the dairy dis- 
tricts of the San Joaquin or Sacramento 
valleys. You should have $1000 and some 
experience to start a dairy farm on leased 
land. After you have acquired a knowledge 
of local conditions it will be easier for you 
to branch out into horticulture intelligently. 


Q. It is my idea to spend the evening of 
my existence in California. I should like to 
find now some place where prunes and apri- 
cots might grow well and at the same time 
have an environ in which it would be a 
pleasure to live. There is so much hoax in 
the land business that it is next to impossible 
for the stranger without knowledge of the 
country to be any judge. In putting my 
hard-earned money into an investment that 
would eventually bring me an annual in- 
come I wish to be sure as to the authenticity 
and reliability of my information, hence my 
appeal to you, My ignorance of it all is so 
very complete that I crave your indulgence 
and assistance. I mentioned prunes as they 
can be dried and held for market. Any 
literature of a reliable character either on 
the obtainable properties or the culture of 
fruits would surely be very highly appre- 
ciated by one who each month reads SUNSET 
and dreams of his future in a veritable land 
of dreams and of the ordinary comforts to 
be obtained in years of decline for himself 
and family.—E. G. S., SHELDON, ILL. 

A. We recommend, as a preliminary 
move, that you buy and study Prof. E. J. 
Wickson’s book, ‘California Fruits and 
How to Grow Them,” published by the 
Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco It is a 
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‘The Kodak 
Gift Case 


A quality and 
richness that will 
appeal to the 
most fastidious. 





CONTAINING: 


Vest Pocket Kodak, with Kodak Anastigmat 
lens. Hand Carrying Case, of imported 
satin finish leather in a shade of soft brown 
that is in perfect harmony with the deep 
blue of the silk lined container. 


It solves that Christmas Problem. 


Fifteen Dollars at your Kodak Dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuesster, N.Y. 
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standard work on the subject. We have 
mailed you booklets, prepared under 
our supervision, on various parts of Cali- 
fornia. When you have gained a more 
definite idea of the various branches of 
horticulture and the districts in which 
they are carried on, we suggest that 
you look over the ground personally 
to determine which region would 
best suit your requirements and taste. We 
shall gladly prepare an itinerary for you. 
After this prospecting trip we recommend 
that you apply, either personally or through 
this Bureau, to the College of Agriculture 
of the University of California for the 
designation of an expert to assist you in 
selecting a place. You will have to pay for 
the expert’s knowledge, but the expense 
will not be high and it will insure you 
against loss. 

We might mention that prunes have been 
bringing good prices, that apricots, dried 
and fresh, have been very profitable and 
that raisins, owing to the successful organ- 
ization of a codperative selling agency, 
promise to be remunerative in the future. 
The prospects of the olive industry are very 
bright, buyers contracting with the growers 
for the output of the next ten years, on the 
trees, at high prices. 

The services of this Bureau are at your 
disposal. 


Q. How much land is there at present in 
Arizona that is open for settlement or home- 
steading. What part of the state? Is there 
any land in southern California that can be 
homesteaded?—F. Y., NORMAN, OKLAHOMA. 


A. Arizona has forty million, California 
twenty-three million acres of public land. 
In both states large areas are comprised in 
the National Forests and not open to entry. 
Lack of water in the desert regions further 
restricts the amount of land suitable for 
cultivation. Arizona is at present selecting 
2,300,000 acres from the public domain for 
its schools and institutions. Until this 
selection has been made, it is not advisable 
to settle on unsurveyed public land as the 
state’s claim has precedence over all others. 
There is still open for entry a part of the 
San Simon valley in Cochise county in 
which an artesian water supply has been 
developed. In the Sulphur Spring valley, 
likewise in Cochise county, successful wells 
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have been put down on public land. The 
Casa Grande district contains public land 
underlain by water strata which can be and 
is being pumped for irrigation. Mr. H. B. 
DuBois, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
Douglas, Arizona, or J. F. Brown, Secretary 
Commercial Club, Casa Grande, Arizona, 
will gladly supply information concerning 
the available land in their districts. 

Very little desirable public land is left in 
southern California. Expert knowledge is 
required to locate the few unclaimed sec- 
tions on which water can be developed. 


Q. The writer is desirous of buying a 
farm of 20 to 50 acres in the southern half 
of California and would appreciate infor- 
mation regarding the best land obtainable 
and location—removed from Japanese and 
other foreign land owners—or names of 
reliable agents or owners with whom I 
might correspond. I would thank you to 
advise me of the best sections of the state 
for diversified farming and especially for 
alfalfa.—J. R. C., Detroit, Micu. 

A. Japanese land owners, notwithstand- 
ing the wide publicity given them, are 
scarce in California and the anti-alien land 
law prevents their increase. Other foreign- 
ers like Italians, Portuguese, Armenians, 
Mennonites, are confined largely to dis- 
tinctive colonies founded exclusively for 
members of the various nationalities. We 
are mailing you printed matter concerning 
Stanislaus, Madera, Tulare, Fresno and 
Kern counties, the leading alfalfa producers 
in the southern half of the state. The Im- 
perial valley, in the extreme southern end 
of California, likewise produces alfalfa on 
a large acreage. 

We shati giadly answer your remaining 
questions when your choice of a locality has 
been made. 

We wish to be of practical assistance to 
you, but the territory you inquire about is 
too large to be described in a letter. How- 
ever, the statements made in booklets 
issued by communities in codperation with 
and under the supervision of SUNSET can be 
substantiated and are reliable. Whenever 
you indicate a preference for a certain local-. 
ity we shall endeavor to put you in touch 
with reliable agents or owners. However, 
it is advisable to buy land only after a per- 
sonal examination. 
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Pacific Coast 
Women 


have so long insisted on shoes 
that fit, that combine faultless 
style with unequalled wearing quality, that today 
the leadership of 


UTz& DUNN Co 
Shoes for Women 


on the Coast is unquestionable. Represen- women have learned that they cannot buy a 
tative dealers in nearly all of the Western more satisfactory shoe, no matter what price 
cities feature Utz & Dunn Co. shoes, knowing they pay. We manufacture a complete line of 
by experience that for fit, wear and style, high grade footwear for women. The prices are 














these shoes are unexcelled. For more than $3.50 to $5.00, except on our Dr. Edison 
thirty years, thousands of discriminating Cushion Shoe, which is priced at $4.50and $5.00. 





Among Our Western Dealers: 


San Francisco . .Philadelphia Shoe Store Cheyenne, Wyo. Bon Shoe & Clo. Co. Walla Walla, Wash. Barrett Shoe Co. 

pectin go ‘ asm oo Phoenix, Ariz. . M. Goldwater & Bro Salt Lake City . Hirschman Shoe Co. 

Jakland, Cal. .  .Mesmer-smith Co. Bisbee, Ariz. . Phelps Dodge Merc. Co. Ocd ] oT 

" , ; : : 8 gden, Utah . . Last & Thomas 

Sacramento, Cal. Lavenson’s, Inc. Sinica, dike: ... Wels Dodes thee, Ze. c 1 ist 6 en 

San Diego, Cal. -Holzwasser, Inc. , ‘ . 4 Reno, Nev... Sunderland's, Inc. 

‘5 5° sige sctloctete s Prescott, Ariz. . Bashford-Burmister Co. ; es 

Fresno, Cal. . .Neil White Co. iain Sede Dey GondaiG Boise, Idaho C. C. Anderson & Co. 
F > cnig = & eattie eattie ‘y Goods Co. 

Portland, Ore. . Knight Shoe Co. Seely BENE De inn ce te Bitten Mont: T. J. Bennetts & Co. 

Salem, Ore... Orégon Shoe Co. Spokane. . . The Crescent Store ; : ee Je 

Astoria, Ore. . .M.S. Copeland & Co. Tacoma . . Stone-Fisher Co. Great Falls, Mont. . J. E. Kenkel & Co. 

Eugene, Ore. D. E. Yoran Everett, Wash. Home Shoe Store Helena, Mont. . S. L. Smithers Co. 

Albuquerque, N. M., C. May Bellingham, Wash., Montague & McHugh Billings, Mont. . The Wanamaker Store 





For women with particularly sensitive 
feet, we recommend our specialty—the 


Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 


“The Easiest Shoe for Women”’ 
$4.50 and $5.00 


Write for our new book 
“The Feet of an Active Woman.” 


Ss UTZ & DUNN CO. 


220 Canal Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Trees cluster around Sonora, in Tuolumne county, California; and so do memories of 
Bret Harte days, all mingling with present prosperity 


Tuolumne’s New Golden Era 


By ARTHUR DUNN 


Spee TER sixty years one might consider that 
‘alifornia had been so thoroughly explored that 
there are no “golden opportunities” left. But it 
can be said truthfully that there is an opportunity 
for every one of the many thousands who may 
contemplate coming here in the next decade. 

Take Tuolumne county for instance. Your 
history has told you how the gullies and the gulches, 
piercing peaks and majestic mountains lured count- 
less pioneers in the pursuit of gold. So great and 
prosperous did it become that old Tuolumne in- 
sisted, for a time, that the capital of California be 
removed to its richest city, Columbia. The statis- 
tician has figured that more than $300,000,000 was 
the yield of the gold-fields of Tuolumne, and only 
a seer would venture a prediction concerning the 
future production of that unusual county. 

But there is no need to entice with painted pic- 
tures of gold-fields when discussing Tuolumne 
county; for more gold will be extracted by her 
industries, in the pursuit of legitimate progress, 
than “Truthful James” ever related, with the aid 
of Bret Harte, in his most fanciful moments. 

Of course, there are mines and mills on the hill- 
sides. They are numerous, and many of them are 
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contributing to the new wealth of the world, and 
other mines will be discovered and developed with 
each year. 

The real golden opportunities, however, oppor- 
tunities without that element of chance that sur- 
rounds mining enterprises, may be found enumer- 
ated here: 

Apples, 

Timber, 

Cattle. 

One is tempted to say that Tuolumne county is 
the very core of the apple industry. More than 
fifty years ago trees were set out by those pioneers 
who paused long enough in the pursuit of gold, 
and the trees are still bearing wonderful fruit! So 
that disposes of the experiment idea that one may 
gather from the fact that only in 1913 did Tuol- 
umne begin shipments in carload lots. In 1g10 the 
growers of the northern county bravely set up an ex- 
hibit at the Watsonville Apple Show. Consider that 
Watsonville is today the largest apple section in the 
world; that it ships annually thousands of carloads, 
and that the fruit goes to every corner of the globe, 
and you must realize that the Tuolumne growers must 
have had the brave blood of the pioneers in their 
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HEARD the reindeer bells, Tom!” 
—‘An’ I heard old Santa climbing 
up on the roof!’”’—“‘Yes, an’ J heard 
him sliding downthechimney!”’..... 
“That is what awakened me at dawn 
last Christmas morning. You know, 
you don’t need any alarm clock on 
Christmas if you’ve kids in the house. 
“T stole down the stairs; lighted the 
tree; slipped into my Santy suit and 
tip-toed over to the beautiful mahogany 
Virtuolo. 
“How I wondered what they’dsay, and 
what a secret joy tingled through me! 
“T started to play ‘Marching Through 
Georgia,’ and as the swinging tones of 
that martial music began to peal out 
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of the big Virtuolo, our little home 
burst like magic into pandemonium. 

“The kids let out a wild war-whoop. 
The house actually trembled with the 
race down the stairs. 

“All was dancing, uproar, riot, till 
mother came in. She couldn’t say a 
word. Her Adam’s apple wouldn’t 
stay down. 

“They didn’t know the Virtuolo was 
there. I had sneaked it in the night 
before. 

“Never another solitude Christmas 
for me. This was our greatest Christ- 
mas day, save for one thing—I felt 
sorry for all the folks who couldn’t have 
a Virtuolo.” 


HALLET & DAVIS 


VIRTUOLO 


THE INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


Virtuolos can now be purchased at $425 up to $1050. Terms: As long as 3 years in which to pay, if you desire 
Don't let another Christmas go by without one of these great instruments of education and joy in your home. 


Visit 


our nearest dealer—we'll send you his address—« and play the Virtuolo by instinct; shut out the haggard world w ith yc ur 
eyelids and let your feelings feast oh the music. Press the wonderful Acsolo buttons and make the music speak the 


very feelings you are filled with. 


, the 





“Never Another Solitude Christmas for Me”’ 
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Write us today for the AB Sad Book, which explains fully this newest invention in player pianos, i. e 


Virtuolo, the Instinctive Player Pian 
The V. “a is sold by these well know: Music Houses: 
Daynes-Beebe Music Co., Salt Lake City, Utah Silvers Piano Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
_Reed-French Piano Co., Portland, Ore. Boston Piano Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Waak-Baker Piano Co., Seattle, Wash. Orton Bros., Butte, Mont. 
E. E. Long Piano Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY 


(Established 1830) 
NEWARK ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Home Office, 146 Dir Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
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Maybe it is from a celery field like this that the 
Tuolumne citizen is reaping a fortune; maybe 
it is a gold mine or an apple orchard— 
but it is always a winner! 


veins to enter upon such a contest. What think 
you happened? Fifty-two varieties were exhibited, 
and little old Tuolumne won forty-one prizes, 
including the sweepstakes prize for the best plate 
display! The next year, the exhibitors from the 
north carried off sixty-three premiums, including 
the sweepstakes for the best display at the show. 

Climate and soil—that’s the answer. 

“There is no question that in Tuolumne county is 
some of the finest land in the state for the produc- 
tion of apples.” 

The foregoing is the assertion of one of the world’s 
greatest authorities—Professor E. J. Wickson, dean 
and director of the Agricultural Experimental 
Station of the University of California. This 
authority is backed up by Professor Hilgard, of the 
Department of Agriculture in the University of 
California, who declares that the granite soil of 
Tuolumne is superior to all others. That is a sweep- 
ing assertion, capable of being demonstrated. 

There are thousands of acres of excellent apple 
land to be had in Tuolumne county at $15 and $25 
an acre. That price sounds absurd when one con- 
siders that the apple lands of the Pajaro valley and 
of the Hood River country, in Oregon, bring 
hundreds of dollars an acre. The land available in 
Tuolumne is near the Sierra Railway, thus affording 
quick transportation facilities, and all that is neces- 
sary to do is to clear it and plant the trees. With 
care—every growing thing must be given care—the 
trees will bear fruit, and a person having twenty- 
five or fifty acres in apples may be assured of an 
income for life within a few years. 

One of the successful apple growers of Tuolumne 
volunteers this advice to persons who may be 
interested: 

“Trees do best on mountain slopes planted 
thirty to thirty-five feet apart. Apple trees fre- 









Development Section: Tuolumne County, California 
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quently grow thirty to forty feet high in the moun- 
tains of Tuolumne and bear accordingly. They 
must have plenty of room.” 

Winter varieties are the most profitable on 
account of their keeping quality. 

If one exercises wisdom in selecting land and has 
a measure of industry, devoting necessary time to 
the care and cultivation of trees, he will score 
success. Fruit-growing is just as much a business 
as any other enterprise, and neglected work means 
lost profits in both instances. 

Tuolumne county is so big that it is hard to com- 
press within an allotted space an idea of the wonder- 
ful possibilities it possesses. There are gold mining, 
big copper deposits, great marble quarries and simi- 
lar industries. Then the mighty forests loom up. 
The lumber industry is one of Tuolumne’s principal 
assets, and in the next few years will expand. There 
are two big concerns—the Tuolumne Lumber Com- 
pany, owning 60,000 acres of timber land and em- 
ploying hundreds of men, and the Standard Lumber 
Company, with 40,000 acres of land and an equal 
number of busy hands. ‘The Standard is building 
a model city for the comfort of its employees a short 
distance from Sonora. It isnot a‘lumber-jackcamp.” 
It is a city—model homes for modern families. 

Each of these lumber companies has its railway 
system into the woods, and the output of the mills 
is shipped to every section of the country. One 
manufacturing establishment in the East ordered 
three million feet of spruce to be used in making 
lead pencils. Do you know how many billions of 
lead pencils may be made from that? I don’t. 

There is an abundance of grass in the mountains 
and valleys of Tuolumne. That accounts for the 
growth of the cattle industry within the last few 


years. For a long period this was almost entirely 
neglected. The county possesses every natural 
advantage, but there were few to follow these 


opportunities. Now, however, cattle are shipped 
from Sonora in carload lots. Only a short time ago 
all shipments were made from a point down the 
valley, to which the cattle would be driven. 
Tuolumne county has magnificent scenery, and 
yearly it is attracting pleasure seekers from all over 
the West. It has excellent mountain roads for the 
automobile tourist, and will be one of the first 
mountain counties in California to be connected 
with a spur road with the new state highway. 
Enterprising citizens of Tuolumne have subscribed 
for $100,000 in state highway bonds in order that 
this connecting road may be hurried to completion 
under the supervision of the State Highway Com- 
mission. The enterprising Board of Supervisors 
likewise has undertaken an improvement that will 
delight the tourist. That is the cutting down of 
the grade of Priest Hill, which had been the bane 
of travelers. The new grade will average less than six 
per cent where heretofore it was twenty-five per cent. 
So you see little old Tuolumne is advancing. Its 
Mother Lode mines must go on producing millions: 
its great timbers will be felled to supply the marts 
of the West; its cattle will be ranging in the moun- 
tains, and all the time it will be “Apple blossom 
time in Tuolumne!” 
Talk about golden opportunities! 
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OU have many friends 

who would appreciate 

a copy of this number 
of Sunset and we have a 
Suggestion to offer. As a 
Christmas remembrance to 
your friends send them the 
Christmas issue and the two 
following numbers. Remit to 
us $1.00 and the names of three 
friends and we will enter their 
names for a three months 
subscription to SUNSET, in- 
cluding the December Christ- 
mas issue. We will also mail 
to them a beautiful Christmas 
card advising that the maga- 
zines are being sent with your 
Christmas Greetings. Addi- 
tional names may be sent at 
the rate of three for $1.00 to 
each of whom we will send 
SUNSET for three months. 
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T WEAR the badge of quality 
|. which admits me into every 
club. My company is always 
select, as the men who smoke 
2 iis: me are the keen 
- _« thinkers who are 
» doing things. 










































¥ AM a masterpiece—a Turkish — 
: blend of as pure and whole- a 
some tobacco as ever grew. Besides i 
my simple package means more 2s 
smokes than were I packed in a 
fancy box for show. 


Iam FATIMA 


the cigarette of ; 20" 


the nation. 
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Heppelwhite !’ exclaimed the Old Gentleman 
You can know him by his dancing lines. He 
breathed into his art the spirit of classicism 
and created forms of which none can tire.’ ” 


From “‘ Chats About Silver,” our free Booklet—sent upon 
request —which entertainingly tells about silver fashions 
and helps you to distinguish silver styles. 
HAT better gift can one make to- 
day than a Heppelwhite Service 
with the quaintness of the quaint old 
maker’s time set upon it like a grace ? 


Reed & Barton, during nearly a century, 
have re-created the silver fashions of 
many periods in many patterns, blazing 
silver trails in the field of exclusive de- 
signs. No silver can be too elaborate, 
or too simple,to be found in the Reed 
& Barton compass, which includes go‘d, 
bronze and pewter forms as well. 


Send for ‘“‘Chats About Silver,’ filled 
with word and brush pictures of old, 
quaint times. 
Offered by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 
Send for our free booklet “Chats About Silver” 


—a mine of silver information. 


Reed & Barton 


Taunton, Massachusetts 


Represented at 


5th Avenue and 32d Street . 


4 Maiden Lane 
San Francisco ee, / es 
' is x 


New York 
Boston Chicago 
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The rich bottomland in the Coos Bay, Oregon, country has yet to find its equal for dairying. The “logged-off”’ 
foot-hill Jand, of which there are thousands of acres uncultivated, can be 
purchased at exceedingly low prices 


Coos Bay Coming Into Her Own 


By C. E 


F you had fifty billion feet of the very finest of 

merchantable timber, and in addition to that 
a piece of land encompassing 250 square miles 
underlaid with vast deposits of bituminous coal, 
you would feel rather chesty, wouldn’t you? That 
is a combination hard to beat—building material 
and a common necessity; fuel and power and 
wealth. If you owned these things near a deep-sea 
harbor and someone should tell you that a railroad 
was being built right into the midst of your hold- 
ings, what would you do? Shake hands with your- 
self, congratulate yourself? Most of us would. 

Now that is but an inkling of the great resources 
tributary to the Coos Bay District, on the coast 
in southwestern Oregon, but are the people of Coos 
Bay acting foolish over their fortune? Not a bit 
of it. They are proceeding in an entirely business- 
like, matter-of-fact sort of way to develop those 
resources, and others which they have known that 
they possessed for a long time. 

Quite a while ago one of the most profound 
students of Oregon history and development saw 
what was coming Coos Bay-ward. He saw that 
Coos Bay was one of the few feasible, deep-sea 
harbcrs for a space of eight hundred miles along 
the coast of California and Oregon. He saw that 
the government had its eye on Coos Bay and that 





. FISHER 


a lot of development work was soon to be done in 
opening and enlarging the harbor and consequently 
encouraging the world trade that was to go forth 
from this latent veritable treasure-box of things 
which the world needed and wanted. He saw that 
the hills of the country surrounding Coos Bay were 
heavily timbered with Douglas fir, ash, cedar, 
maple, alder and myrtle, and with white or Port 
Orford cedar, a Wood in great demand and found in 
no other part of the world except along the coast of 
California and Oregon. (Sir Thomas Lipton’s new 
cup-challenger yacht is being constructed of Coos 
Bay Port Orford cedar.) He saw that the govern- 
ment surveys were constantly widening the area 
known to be underlaid with fine quality bituminous 
coal. He saw that great lumber manufacturing 
interests were eying Coos Bay and already begin- 
ning to establish great manufactories. He saw that 
the fisheries were yielding large revenue and that 
the dairymen were waxing fat from the herds that 
wallowed in knee-deep natural meadows. He saw 
that the truck-farmer and the poultryman were 
finding an increasing market for the products 
which they had ready for consumption. He saw 
that a shipbuilding yard and a modern paper and 
pulp factory were inevitable and then he wrote 
these prophetic words: 
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Bookcase Event 


At your local Globe- Wernicke Deaiezs 
December | to December 13 





You cannot choose a Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcase more advantageously than during your 
local Dealer’s Globe-Wernicke Bookcase Event— 
December | to December 13. 


These two weeks will be devoted to a special 
Christmas Exhibition and demonstration of 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcases by our agencies all 
over the country. You will find the Event well 
worth attending even though you intend no pur- 
chases. 

This is the Globe-Wernicke period in Bookcases. 


The Globe-Wernicke Bookcase grows with the 
Library—no empty shelves yawning for books, 


OU cannot think of a more useful, more delightful 
gift to one who loves books—and who doesn’t? -~ 
than a Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcase. 


no over-crowded shelves. The sections are pur- 
chased as needed at a few dollars each. 

The rich beauty of the Globe-Wernicke Book- 
case delights the craftsman as its utility years ago 
won the admiration of the book lover. It is made 
in many styles,—Sheraton, Art Mission, Standard, 
Ideal; a style to harmonize with the furnishing of 
every room. 

But visit the Globe-Wernicke Bookcase Event 
and learn the beauty of the Bookcases for yourself. 

If we have no agency in your locality write for 
Christmas Circular No. 37. We ship freight pre- 
paid where not represented. 

Use the coupon at the bottom of the page. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. 





Mfgs. of Sectional Bookcases—Filing Cabinets—Stationers’ Goods 





CINCINNATI 


Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Cincinnati 


— et eee et er 


Coupon. THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO., Cincinnati. 






Kindly send your Christmas Circular No. 37 to the name and address on the margin below: 
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In Coos county alone there are fifty billion feet_of merchantable timber ready for the harvest, and tributary 
to Coos Bay are as many more billions of feet that will eventually be shipped through this port 


“Persons now living will see one million people in 
southwestern Oregon whose port will be Coos Bay.” 

But few communities in the world have been able 
to attain a vigorous and prosperous development 
previous to the coming of the railroad. But the 
Coos Bay district upsets many apparently estab- 
lished precedents of the way things are done or are 
to be done. The Coos Bay district went right on 
growing and progressing as though such a handicap 
were farthest from its worries. Deep-sea shipping, 
of course, was largely responsible for this spirit 
of independence and yet the interior counties had 
the great advantage of prompt rail shipment to 
points ofimmediate consumption. But the railroad 
has come. And the great timber wealth, the tribu- 
tary dairy resources, the adjoining area of farming 
and fruit land, the great coal deposits, the com- 
mercial fisheries and even the summer resort 
attractions of the Coos Bay district altogether seem 
to say—‘‘at last, the world has reached out for us 
both by water and by rail, and we are ready.” 

Like many of our coast sections where the tem- 
perature is controlled largely by sea breeze, the 
Coos Bay country can boast of an unusually de- 
lightful climate the year round. It never gets too 
hot, never too cold. It rains perhaps more than in 
some other sections but the slight inconvenience 
from rain is far more than offset by the absence of 
blizzards and cyclones, snowstorms and _ freezes, 
sweltering summer days and nights. 

Because of this delightfully equable climate 
dairying in Coos Bay country is a source of great 
wealth. The pastures remain green the year 
round. One acre of the best bottom-land will keep a 
dairy cow in green grass the year round and two acres 
will afford an abundance of grass, root crops and hay. 


SUNSET Advertisements 


But the largest area of undeveloped agricultural 
land in Coos county is the bench and hill land, most 
of it logged-off or burned-over timber land. This 
land may be purchased most reasonably and with 
a little effort can be made to produce prolific crops 
and thus bring a handsome return on the invest- 
ment. This bench land is ideally suited for the 
production of vegetables, small fruits, apples and 
other tree fruits and the raising of live-stock offers 
additional opportunity. Some of this land can be 
purchased at from ten to fifteen dollars per acre. 

Those who have hunted the hills and fished the 
streams of the country round about Coos Bay know 
what the term sportsman’s Utopia means. 

There is a charm in the Coos Bay region that gets 
hold of one and hangs on, like the memory of a 
wonderful sunset’ or the elusive perfume of a certain 
meadow, memories that are cherished because they 
are never again equaled by similar sights or delights. 

But you, Mr. Man-looking-for-a-home, want to 
know what all that has to do with your chances. 
Just this. There is much land in the Coos Bay 
country that can be purchased at most reasonable 
prices. There is logged-off land—the best of 
all land for fruit raising. There is considerable 
bottom-land, that, while a little high in price, has 
yet to see its equal for dairying and cranberry cul- 
ture and truck farming. ‘There are live growing 
towns and live growing opportunities—and you 
might better be right there on the ground this 
minute than dreaming about the time you expect 
togo. Marshfield, North Bend, Empire, Coquille are 
clustered around the bay. Every year, almost, sees 
new smoke-stacks arising from the mills and factories 
that are being established within their boundaries. 

So—get in touch with Coos Bay! 


are indexed on page 1054 
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How would you feel after paying a 
a $1,000 or more for a_player-piano to 
find that your neighbor’s $450 instrument 
contained exactly the same kind of a_ playing 
mechanism? 


Wouldn’t it seem strange that your expensive piano should contain such 
a cheap player—something like a torpedo boat with a tow boat engine in it? 

There are many grades and makes of player-pianos— but only a very few 
different playing actions. Most player-pianos, except the Kranich & Bach, 
contain a sort of ready-make playing mechanism, suitable for cheap instru- 
ments, and ‘“Tinkered’’ into many different makes of pianos, irrespective of 
quality or individual requirements. 


KRANICH & BACH 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


contain a playing mechanism that is too good to instail in any other than 
Kranich & Bach pianos. Jt is 

designed expressly aid exclusively 

Sor this instrumen: an. cannot be 

had in any other mare 2° 70 

Its relationship to the piano 
is perfect—it is as much a part 
of the instrument as is the key- 
board, or the piano action, all of 
which are made completely in the 
Kranich & Bach factory. 

Artistic tone production is 
produced most. satisfactorily in 
Kranich & Bach unit constructed 
pianos. 

Write for catalog. 


Kranich & Bach 


237 East 23rd Street 
New York City 
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Final Route for Lincoln Highway Chosen and 
Dedicated 


October 31 will hereafter be circled with red on 
the calendar of the automobile and highway enthu- 
siasts of the United States. It will mark the anni- 
versary of the dedication of the first transconti- 
nental highway to the nation’s most honored 
president, Abraham Lincoln, an enduring monu- 
ment to the martyred statesman and to the spirit of 
co6peration that actuates the people of several 
states. The dedication was very properly observed 
in the thirteen states through which the great 
thoroughfare passes on October 31st of this year. 

Which indicates that progress is being made in 
the completion of the scheme to construct a really 
meritorious permanent highway across the entire 
country. 

The success of the undertaking thus far has sur- 
prised even its most sanguine adherents and with 
substantial contributions pouring into headquarters 
it is predicted that actual construction is more than 
a mere dream of the near future. 

The route definitely announced in a proclamation 
issued from the national offices of the Lincoln High- 
way Association in Detroit, is as follows: Starting 
in New York City the highway passes through 
Jersey City, Newark and Trenton to Philadelphia, 
then west to Pittsburg, through the north central 
section of Ohio, over to Fort Wayne and South 
Bend, skirts Chicago, enters Jolict, Rochelle, Ster- 
ling and other Illinois cities, reaches Iowa at Clinton 
and leaves at Council Bluffs, passes through Omaha, 
goes to Denver and north to Cheyenne, west through 
Green River and Evanston to Utah touching Echo, 
Parley’s Canyon, Salt Lake City, Garfield, Grants- 
ville, Timpie, Kanaka Ranch, Fish Springs, Kear- 
ney’s Ranch, Ibapah; thence to Nevada. Tippet’s 
Ranch, Shelburne Pass, Ely, Eureka, Austin, 
Fallon, Wadsworth, Reno, Carson City are the 
Nevada points passed and California is entered by 
way of Truckee, Auburn, Tallac, Placerville, Sacra- 
mento and Stockton, the route ending on the Pacific 
seaboard at Oakland and San Francisco. 

The directors of the Association have endeavored 
to select for the 2000 miles a route of easy grades, 
combining the scenic splendors of the country. 
Some of the points touched or reached from the 
great highways are Gettysburg, Washington, 
Canton, the resting place of McKinley, Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, the home of Lincoln in Spring- 
field, Ill., Lincoln’s birthplace in Kentucky, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and the many and 
varied wonders of Utah, Nevada and California. 


Yosemite Valley is closed to automobiles until 
next spring. The season closed on October 2oth and 
the exact date for the opening of the coming season 
is not as yet announced. 





Coos County, Oregon, Would Cash in on its 
Resources 


With an automobile parade, brass bands, and 
unbounded enthusiasm the citizens of Coos county, 
Oregon, recently inaugurated a good roads project 
which calls for a bond issue of $450,000. The 
boosters propose to construct a trunk line, hard- 
surfaced, from Roseburg, the county seat of Douglas 
county, to Coos Bay via Myrtle Point, and another 
trunk line from Curry county to Coquille via 
Bandon to connect with the main highway. Coos 
county is a county of great natural resources, fifty 
billion feet of standing timber, commercial fisheries, 
dairying and farming resources. Further, it is 
known in the Oregon country as one of the real 
vacationist spots in the Pacific Northwest. With 
good roads leading into the heart of a natural hunt- 
ing, fishing and camping country Coos county will 
realize how keen the automobile tourist is for such 
joys. The assertion is ventured that the tourist and 
camper will leave far more within the county each 
single season than the cost of the highways, once 
good roads are really built and the fame of Coos 
has spread. 


State of Washington is Making Marked Progress 


Since the Washington state permanent highway 
law became operative in 1911 authoritative figures 
show that 255 miles of hard-surfaced highways have 
been completed or contracted for representing a 
total cost of $2,102,451. Sixty-six per cent of the 
entire mileage has been constructed along the lines 
of primary highways. Spokane county leads in 
mileage although Kings county leads in amount of 
money expended. Spokane county has been con- 
tent with comparatively inexpensive graveled roads 
and waterbound macadam highways but Kings and 
Pierce counties have been building with brick and 
concrete. The various counties report balances on 
hand totaling $380,000 and the permanert highway 
levy for the present year will add to this $1,525,761 
for use during the coming year. Washington is 
forging straight ahead in its highway construction 
and will shortly be well prepared to handle the big 
tourist traffic that is bound to seek the Pacific 
Northwest during the coming years. 


Honors of Ocean-to-Ocean Association to 
Arizona and New Mexico 


The third annual convention of the Ocean-to- 
Ocean Highway Association was held in Los Angeles 
the third week in October. Officers were elected for 
the coming vear, the honor of presiding officer going 
to Colonel D. K. B. Sellers, mayor of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Yuma, Arizona, was chosen as the 
place of meeting for next year. 
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The surpassing individuality of the new 
Baker Electric Coupe and the new 
Double Drive Worm Gear Brougham is 
typified in the offer of special interiors 
created by the eminent French Designer, 
M. Paul Poiret. In the style of which he 
is the accepted master, Poiret has pro- 
duced a variety of exquisite effects in 
self-toned harmonies of old gold, wine 
color and shimmering greys, entirely 
unique in motor car interiors, which 
will appeal to the discriminating 
woman as unusually distinctive. 
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California Counties Evidence Civic Pride 


One of the best examples of civic pride that has 
been evidenced in recent years is the manner in 
which the various counties of California have come 
to the front in the purchase of the state highway 
bonds so that the construction of the great trunk 
lines through the state would not be hindered. 
When these bonds were first issued, owing to a 
general tightening of the money market they proved 
more or less a drug on the market. Progress was 
hampered by lack of adequate ready funds to meet 
the improvements proposed and under way. Then 
the various counties came forward and began to 
take up blocks of the bonds, purchasing them from 
surplus funds. In this manner work on the state 
highway has been permitted to proceed practically 
without interruption, the counties have made a 
good investment and the state profits by the 
despatch of the work under hand. 

The energetic boosters of Stanislaus county, Cali- 
fornia, have placed signs along the route from Mo- 
desto to Yosemite, directing the tourist to the 
various points of interest in that section of the 
state as well as within the park itself. 


Making Paved Highways Doubly Attractive 


Los Angeles county, California, not content with 
the achievement of completing a $3,500,000 highway 
system within its boundaries, has set aside an addi- 
tional $33,000 for beautifying these highways with 
shade trees. The estimated cost of parking the 
highways with shade is $600 to $900 per mile, vary- 
ing with the character of the tree and the quantity 
to be set. Not a few years since the expensive con- 
struction of highways in itself would have been con- 
sidered the height of folly. How the times have 
changed! Good roads are a splendid investment. 
How much more valuable will they become to a 
community when bordered with delightful and cool- 
ing shade! How much more attractive; how much 
more enticing! 


—_ 


This Plan is Evolved by an Aggressive Woman 


It has remained for a girl to startle students of 
good roads with a plan of interesting youngsters in 
the upbuilding and encouragement of highways. 
Miss Goldie Van Biber, school supervisor of the 
Siuslaw district in Lane county, Oregon, evolved 
the plan of making road building a course of study 
for rural schools. The school children in each 
school district will be taught to build and maintain 
a strip of county road near the school building. The 
road strip which stands the strain of winter weather 
and is found in best condition will be named the 
winner of a unique contest. The county officials 
immediately favored the proposition and agreed to 
provide all materials necessary. Later laboratory 
work will be added to the school curriculum and the 
fundamentals of good road building will be care- 
fully studied by all the children. Miss Van Biber 
has jurisdiction over seven hundred square miles of 
territory in Lincoln, Lane and Douglas counties and 
is the idol of her district. 


Reign of Incompetency in Road Building is at 
an End 


That road building is an art based on a science 
and that trained men and experienced men are neces- 
sary to secure the best results from the expenditure 
of road funds is pointed constantly out by those in 
charge of the various bureaus of public roads. 
Many millions of dollars have been literally thrown 
away on road construction in the past few decades. 
Consider the highway of today built under the 
direction of trained men! How much more durable 
and how much less the cost of upkeep compared 
with the make-shift results of manifest mismanage- 
ment and incompetency of a few years ago! Build- 
ing a durable highway requires the direction of 
scientific study and experience just as the building 
of a railroad requires these vital requisites. 














A GOOD EXAMPLE OF CALIFORNIA PERMANENT HIGHWAY 


A single county, San Joaquin, has 260 miles of such public road, and this mileage is being 
added to constantly 
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Exclusiveness! 
Mechanically and Artistically —the Ohio Instantly Suggests It 


The Ohio Electric introduced the double drive and the magnetic 
control—we hold patents on both ideas. And these two features, in 
connection with the magnetic brake, afford a driving comfort and an 
ease of operation that no other car has ever approached. 

Thousands of satisfied owners endorse that statement—the 
numerous imitators prove it. 


Artistically—in design, finish, upholstery and appointments— 
the Ohio Electric bears the stamp of aristocracy throughout. It is 
a car that will worthily enhance the appearance of the best gowned 
women. 

The car itself is, after all, its own best argument. Any Ohio 
Electric dealer will be pleased to show it to you. 


Literature on request. 


The Ohio Electric Car Co., 1519 W. Bancroft St., Toledo 


Gibson Electrics, Ltd. Ontario Distributors Toronto, Canada 


OHI 


THE ENVIED 


ELECTRIC 
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Isn't it Great! 
Pade 1115 this Issue! 


E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F. R. G. S., was never better. His enthusiasm 
accounts for it. He has had the trip of his life! Can’t you feel the thrill of the 
open, the purr of the engine, the comfort of good roads, the restfulness of a scene 
like that at San Luis Rey “on a golden afternoon when the sunl'ght sifted and 
softened by branches of ancient olive trees, cast a veil of yellow radiance—?” 


The “Autobirds of Passage” Started Expectantly 


“The Lord knows what we may find, dear lass— 
And the deuce knows what we may do—.” 


And They Came Back with a “Hummer” of a Story 


A Record of a Motor Flight Along the Coast 
from Mexico to Alaska that its a record. 





Every automobile owner in the United States should 
read this first installment. Every man who knows the 
joys of the seat behind the steering wheel will want to 
continue this long journey with Mr. Powell. This is 
the first of a series of twelve installments, which are 
necessary to set forth the delights, the difficulties, and 
the crowning success of a memorable trip. Some 
harrowing experiences were found in the land farther 
north and silences sheretofore undisturbed by an auto 
horn were broken. ‘The Log of the SuNsET Car’’ is 
some story, it’s THE BIG AUTOMOBILE STORY 
OF THE YEAR. It is a picture of the magnificent 
Farthest West, painted in the rainbow colors of its 
endless variety, by a man who has seen the wonder and 
the gio: y of “all the world beside.” Within the month 
it should be on the library table of every automobile 
enthusiast in the country. 


You'll want your friends to read it and you'll want 
to keep your own copy. How can you do both? We’ve 
worked out a plan that will help you. And it will help 
usin our effort to send the story of the Glorious West 
to all the world. 
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livery Automobile 
wner in America 


should read this series of articles. One patriotic citizen of the State of Washington has 
already said that were the glories of the Cascades alone known to the people of America 
the Alps would be called the Cascades of Europe. Do you catch that? Comparisons 
are always odious but we have always given Switzerland the best of the bargain 
because the wonders of the West have not been nearly so popular or so intimately dis- 
cussed by travelers. Watch developments during the succeeding years! 





We said we had worked out a plan that will help you help us and in that way help the 
other fellow. We want every automobile owner to read SuNsEeT during the coming 
year. We want him to get acquainted with this part of the country and with this 
magazine. We will send a three months subscription to you or any friend you name 
for 50 cents, beginning with the big Christmas issue, notwithstanding the fact that the 
price of the magazine advances with this issue to $2.50 the year. 


oe ore = 


‘And as a Further Inducement 


we are enabled, through the courtesy of the California State Automobile Association, 
w’.o have allowed us to reproduce a copyrighted HIGHWAY MAP OF CALIFORNIA 
AND NEVADA (the retail price of which is $2.00), to give you absolutely free one of 
these maps in addition to the three months subscription. When open this map is 
17x42 inches in size and folds to a neat 4x9% pocket size. It is bound with protective 
cardboard cover and has been pronounced by engineers the best map of its kind 
published. 

YOU CAN KEEP THE MAP AND SEND THE MAGAZINE TO A FRIEND, 
OR YOU CAN KEEP BOTH THE MAP AND THE MAGAZINE. IF YOU 
SEND SUNSET TO A FRIEND WE WILL, IN ADDITION TO SENDING THE 
MAP TO YOU, MAIL A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARD TO YOUR FRIEND 
CALLING ATTENTION TO YOUR REMEMBRANCE IN THIS DELIGHTFUL 
MANNER. 


ih 
i 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, California. 


Gentlemen: — Herewith please find 50 cents for which please send : 


toad Map to a] SUNSET for three months to 
ING ois 4015s ae waweisisnas 1640 b4ceubtwasinns e0eiee F Name . . ee cieubigiarsa ised enews ; 
SL OT ee PRL COCERTETE COLT ERM CE Cree i Address ee og sans lisa) 4. sherh apiterssendaterstarace ae 
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SIX FOUR 
FORTY THIRTY 
$1850 $1350 
124 INCH 110 INCH 
WHEELBASE WHEELBASE 
WEIGHT 2750 WEIGHT 2200 
WRITE WIRE OR 

FOR WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUz AGENCY 














rGUR FORWARD SPEEDS-ELECTR}C SELF STARTING AND LIGHTING 


SILK. MOHAIR TOF, DEMOUNTABLE RIMS, WINDSHIELD, SPEEDOMETER, ELECTRIC HORN, AND OTHER 


EQUIPMENT FOUND ON THE HIGHEST PRICED CARS 


THE SIX WILL RUN FROM 15 TO 18 MiLES TC THE GALLON OF GASOLINE 
WHILE THE FOUR WILL AVERAGE 25 MILES PER GALLON 


HERRESHOFF MOTOR COMPANY (MANUFACTURERS), DETROIT, MiCh. 


P HERRESHOFF MOTOR SALES COMPANY (DISTRIBUTORS), TROY, N. Y- 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 








“The Port of Adventure” 


A Romance of the California Mission Lands by C. N. and A. M. Willi: amson, 
authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “My Friend, the Chauffeur,’ 
etc. Illustrated. 400 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co., Publishers. Net $1.35 


“Under the Sky in California” 


by Charles Francis Saunders, author of ‘“The Indians of the Terraced 
Houses,” “A Window in Arcady,” ete. Illustrated from photographs. 
300 pages. McBride, Nast & Company, Publishers. 


YOUR CHOICE OF EITHER BOOK 


AND 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


FOR ONE YEAR 
OR 


BOTH BOOKS AND 
SUNSET MAGAZINE For one year 


$2.00 


$3.00 





If you wish to make a Christmas present of the above offer we will send the book and magazine to 
any address furnished and will also mail a beautiful Christmas card advising that they are being sent 
with your greetings. Send order and remittance to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 460 Fourth Street 


San Francisco 
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Asa gift you cannot express your 

Christmas Good Will and most 

appreciative sentiments in a more 

. rare and exquisite form. 

‘The magic of Santa Claus 

is represented at its 
best in this 
beautiful 
1914 Detroit 
Electric. 
With it you 
merely wish 
the miles 
away. 








| A Useful Present to the Family 


Beginning with Christmas day, 
this beautiful Detroit Electric 





will enter intimately into the ®& 
daily—yes, hourly life of every »% 
member of your family. It be- } 
comes a family institution. eA 
The satisfaction of possessing the Wy 
superior and exclusive advan- ii 
tages of a Detroit Electric adds gq 
much to your pleasure and per- —_#"\ 
manent salisfaction. ae \ 
The prices on 1914 enclosed cars—four } 


and five passenger capacity—range from “\}~) 
$2550 to $3000, f. o. b. Detroit. Send for XY 
our new catalog in full colors. New cars F 
are now on exhibition by our dealers in 
175 leading cities. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR CO. 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 
BUILDERS OF 


THE ,, 


ELECTRIC 


Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure vehicles 
in the world. 
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What and Why 
Is the Internal Bath? 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M. D. 





Much has been said and written about 
the present generation living unnatural 
lives and being, for that reason, only half 
as energetic, enthusiastic, ambitious or even 
healthy as it should be— 

And this is so— 

The confined lives that we live, the lack 
of constant exercise (for it must be constant 
to be effective), and the strenuous require- 
ments of our business or social duties, 
directly bring on a condition, to which 
little attention has been paid in the past, 
though it does more to rob us of power, 
spirit and ambition than any other one 
thing known to Medicine. 

But Nature has provided, as in so many 
other cases, an immediate and _ perfectly 
natural relief for this condition, and over 
five hundred thousand Americans are 
already taking advantage of it. 

When you are ill and a physician is 
called, the first step that he takes, no matter 
what is the matter with you, is to clean out 
the colon (large intestine). 

There are two reasons for this: 

One is that no medicine can possibly take 
effect while there is waste matter in the 
Colon— 

The other and most sign ‘ficant reason is 
that if the Colon did not contain this waste, 
it is safe to say that you would not have been 
ill at all. 

The penalty for the lives we live is agreed 
on by all Physicians to be the clogging up 
of our colons with waste matter which the 
system does not voluntarily carry off— 

This waste is extremely poisonous; the 
blood circulation comes in sufficiently close 
contact with this waste to take up these 


poisons by absorption and distribute them 
throughout the body— 


The result is a gradual weakening of the 
blood forces; the liver becomes sluggish; 
biliousness asserts itself; we become heavy, 
dull, and develop a more or less nervous fear 
of anything we undertake—the more this 
waste accumulates, the more we are affected, 
until at last we become really ill and in- 
capacitated. 

Now the Internal Bath is the one process, 
with the assistance of simple warm water, 
properly introduced in a new and natural 
way, that will keep the colon as clean and 
sweet and pure as Nature demands it to be 
for perfect health. 


Enlightened physicians by thousands are 
prescribing this new method which is fully 
explained in “The What, The Why, The 
Way” of Internal Bathing, by Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, M.D., of 134 West 65th Street, 
New York City. This he will send on re- 
quest if you mention SUNSET. 


It explains just why this method has 
proven superior to any other (including 
drugs), for removing this troublesome 
waste; it also contains many other inter- 
esting facts and statistics which cannot be 
touched on here. 

So if you are nearly well and want to get 
really up to “concert pitch;” if you want to 
feel consistently bright, confident, ambitious 


‘ 


and enthusiastic—In fact, no matter what 
your condition, sick or well, the experience 
of other hundreds of thousands would prove 
it worth your while to at least send for the 
book, and look further into this method and 
its history. 
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This CHRISTMAS ~ 





It is ever the desire to find something new to 
give expression to the spirit of Christmas. With the 
growing trend toward sane and practical giving the 
range of choice that is offered in electrical devices 
for home comfort and home convenience appeals 
strongly to one who would select for a gift that which 
is attractive both for its novelty and practicability. 


Where is the wife or mother who would not 
enthuse over a real electric vacuum cleaner or an 
electric washing machine? Think of the lasting 
pleasure that would be present in a home equipped 
with Inter-phones, whichsave useless stair-climbing. 









Electric 


we i ms ig Pod Other things which give pleasure and satisfaction 


much out of proportion to their cost, and for which 
the cost for electric current to operate is so low that 
it need scarcely be considered, are electric irons, 
coffee percolators, chafing dishes, bread toasters and 
warming pads. All of these and other electric 
goods are to be had in highest quality among the 


Home. Utilities 


Anything with the Western Electric name carries 
assurance of quality and guarantee cf worth. Every 
time you use your Bell Telephone you hold in 
your hand an evidence of Western Electric efficiency. 
The same degree of excellence is to be found in 
every other Western Electric article. 


Electric Warming Pad 
$6.50 


The successor to the 
hot-water bag. 










Electrical dealers all over the country sell our goods. 
If you cannot find them at the dealer’s in your town, write to 
any of our houses in the cities listed below, and we will send 
literature on any article in which you are interested, and tell 
you where in your vicinity it can be purchased. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “‘Bell’’ Telephones 


NewYork Chicago § KansasCity Sanfrancisco Montreal 
Buffalo Milwaukee = OklahomaCity Oakland Toronto 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis LosAngeles Winnipeg 


Boston Cleveland St.Paul Dallas Calgary 
Richmond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver 
Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton 
No. I Savannah St.Louis — SaltLakeCity Portland New Orleans 
Yacuum Cleaner EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 3 
$47.50 ELECTRICAL NEED 


Western : Electric 


Make it ELECTRICAL 
and Have it PRACTICAL 





American Beauty 
Electric Iron 







‘wo 
Inter-phones 
Complete 
with 
Material 


for 
Installing 
$15.00 







No. 2 
Vacuum Cleaner 
$97.50 
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Stop Trifling 
With Health! 


Don’t endanger health by 
trying to sleep in- stuffy rooms. 
Sleep the healthful, restful way— 
with your windows open. But 
sleep warm and protected, in 
sleepingwear bearing thislabel— 


ION 


Extra warm, extra comfortable 
and extra well made. 


Nightrobes, Nightshirts, 
Pajamas, Sleepers 


of universal appeal! Some like these 
garments because of their unusual 
quality; others because of their 
characteristic fresh air and comfort 
features. Ideal for people who know 
how Fresh Air tones up (instead of 
tears down) lung cells—and who 
want to sleep in it at night. 
Write for “‘Nightie Book” — 
Tells the whole story of this 
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hygienic nightwear, and how you NY 

can see your size without expense or NZ 

lers WY obligation, if your dealer doesn’t yet NF 

Get carry it. Send for booklet today. NY 

Our i ‘ Address Dept. 62. Ni 

Propo- NY) 
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Have Some? 


You don’t know how really delicious 
candy can be until you’ve tasted the 
famous 


enok(Hoeolales 


They are irresistibly delicious. A varied as- 
sortment of delicately flavored creams, jellies, 
nuts, fruits and many other exquisite centres 
daintily hidden ‘neath a layer of rich choco- 
late. 

Lenox Chocolates are always fresh and uni- 
form in quality and goodness. Made under 
perfect sanitary conditions in America’s 
ideal candy kitchen. 


Waltham 
Watch 


Gentlemen’s Size 20 Year Gold Filled Case 

4 After you have used one of these watches for 
10 Days Trial 10 days, if it does not give entire satisfaction, 
send it back and we will return your money. 17 Jewels. Com- 
pensating Balance which adjusts to changes of temperature auto- 
mati ally. Micrometric Regulator. Other jewelers charge $18 to 
$20 for these. We charge $10. Send 
for one today. 


1 Karat Genuine $2950 


DIAMOND 


Guaranteed genuine blue white stones, 
perfect cut, set in 14 Karat, Solid Gold. 
Tiffany Setting. Genuine Bargains. 
Genuine Diamonds. $95 per Karat. 
Money Refunded any time within 
two years, within 5% of purchase 
price. Christmas Jewelry purchases 
promptly filled 

References: Traders Bank, L. A. Trust & Savings Bank or 

Commercial National Bank. 


FEDER & CO. DEPTS. issNnGeves’ cal 















Try a box today at your druggist’s or 
confectioner’s. If he hasn’t them, 
send us one dollar for handsome sam- 
ple box of Lenox—assorted. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the famous line of 
Necco Sweets 
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Merrell-Soule 


NONE SUCH 


Put the’Eat’in 


MINCE MEAT 
LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE 
and NONE SUCH PIE 


Has Been a Household 
Word for 30 Years 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF FOOD PRODUCTS SINCE 1868 

















orp —_.,,,,. PANAMA 
DON’T sisit the “Cana Walk Dri-Footed in 
or the West Indies without sending for Book of the ; Any Weather 


21 ~ cog cruise Jan’y 10 Feb. 3rd, 1914, 
on the new Tourist 8. S. Stephano of the ° 
Use the shoes you like best, made 


RED CROSS LINE . 
water-tight by 
21 DAYS Somumir"seas $100 UP DRI , 


visiting Colon, Panama; Hamilton, Bermuda; Port 

Antonioand Kingston, Jamaica and Havana, Cuba. 
Only 150 passengers carried; ample deck space—no crowding Waterproofing for Shoes 
or difficulty of obtaining conveyances at ports of call; a near 
approach to a yachting cruise; orchestra; swimming tank; 
numerous baths and showers; superior cuisine; sea sports. 
Fans in all rooms and ventilation from deck. 

Write to-day for Booklet N 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


DONT BUY A TYPEWRITER 
UNTIL YOU GET OUR PRICES 


For we can save you about half the maker’s price on any machine 
without sacrificing service value, quality or guarantee. You take 
no risk in buying 














Apply when the weather is fine, 
and you won't care when it rains, 
Does away with the nuisance of 
rubbers. * 

Good for black or tan shoes, doesn’t 
make them oily or 
greasy nor affect the 
polish, They wear 
longer. 

25 cents a_can at 
shoe dealers, If yours 
basn’t it, send us 
his name and we'll 
supply you. 


35 cents in Canada. 


° ° > Fitz Chemical Co. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters ’ 667 Broad St., Phillipsburg, N.J. 





















Backed by an immense institution,—-the largest and most com- 
pletely equipped of its kind, —rebuilt by skilled experts, —they are 
as near to new as it is possible to make them. 

Send for illustrated catalogue and address of nearest branch store, 





AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 

345 Poe New York 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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Three gunaviiians 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- [P2>>) | 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For [}¥2) | 
63 years they have developed their instruments [pj | 
with such honesty of construction and materials, [f{<>) | 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- r<| | 
day is the ideal Home Piano. Vs | 

Delivered in your home free of charge. 













Old instru- 





4 >4 ment aken as partial payment rchange. 
b | Time payments accepted. FREE--Our iaudaome 
iG | book of the Vose Pianos. Send for it. 
oH 





VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 


MANAGEMEN1, ETC. 
of SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 
published monthly at San Francisco, Cal., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 
Name of 


Post-Office Address 
oan 


Editor, Charles K. Field - - - - - + - - Francisco, Cal. 
Pte: MR a Ss es eS ee es eS 


s Manager, William Woodhead - - 
Publisher, Sunset Magazine - -- - = 


Managing 
Busine San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 








ners: (Ikac ition, give names and sses of stockholders holding 

1 per or more of total amount k.) 
Southern Pacific Company - - - - = - - San Francisco, Cal. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders, holding 1 per 


cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 


© «© Nome- 2 ss ee ee ee ss 


Wa. WoopHEAD 
(Signature of Business Manager) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of October, 1912. 
Seal] EK. B. RYAN 
Notary Public in a 1 County of San Francisco, 
State of California. 


nd for City anc 





WE MANUFACTURI 


The famous IMPERIAL PUMPS for Oilor 
Water Wells 


R. H. HERRON CO. 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA 


Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal Branches in all California Oil Fields 




















i=) Try on a Pair and See! 


“IVY” Corsets—Made with 
bones, or made without bones— 
give the natural support and 
suppleness, producing the fash- 
ionable, sane, healthful, smart 
figure everybody admires. 

If your dealer does not carry our line, 
send his name and we will send you 
the most magnificent catalog of 
corsets ever issued. It will suggest 
styles sure to delight you. 


ic, 


The greatest national leaders since our designer 
created the straight-front style. They produce the soft- 
looking figure—the easy, uncorseted look that good 
iste demands. Prices $1, $2, $8, $4, $5 and up. 
Every pair euarante ed to atisfactory Sold on the 
Coast at W1 . Pomin’s, 893 Market St. and Post St., 

San Francisco; Bullock's, 7th and Broadway, Los 
Angeles; Bon Marche, Seattle ; Myer Frank's, Port- 
land; and other dealers. If no dealer convenient to 


“ 4 9) 
It Clings 
you carries this line write the originators. 


CORSET H COMPANY 


Dept. S. 













Worcester 


VLE) g 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 


Wood Rollers es _— 


@ Rite Lite 











ADJUSTABLE SHAVING 
AND DRESSING GLASS 









PRICE DELIVERED 
“No Shadows Shaving” 6 tn. Dame 
Raises and lowers 8 in. 7 in. Diam. $3 
Slides 14 inches in front of 7 in. Dble. §5 
window. ckeled magnifying 
fixtures 3evel plate 
mirror. Turns on swivel. Money back if 


: not satisfied, 
Excellent Xmas Gift at 
for men or women 


RITE - LITE GLASS CO. 
252N. Salina St, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special Xmas 
proposition to 
dealers. Write 








“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure 
and permanent.”—J\. })” Sv, Aug., 
1891. Send for Lecture ‘‘Great Subject 
of Fat."’ 

No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
and Positive. ba FAILURE, 





Harmless Your reduction is assured—reduce 


to stay. One month's ment, $5.00. Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, 
New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“The cure is positive and permanent.’'—NV. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 


“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—N. Y. ord. 


BRAND NEW TYPEWRITER 


L~ WN 


| 


A remarkable typewriter, carried in 
grip or o'coatpocket. Visible writer. Std. keyboard 
Does all work $100 machinesdo, Over31,(00inuse 

BENNETT PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 518 

back-unless-satisfied guaranty. Wt. 
Home use, business or 
g and Agents’ Proposition 


Soldon money 
3 ae ( arrying case free 
trips nd for Catalo 
4.3. X. paced meet Ar .866 Broadway, N. Y. 





SUNSET 


Advertisements are indexed on page 1054 
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DIET «~: DRUGS 


Indigestible, irritating foods and the retention of their waste matter are the cause of homeliness 
(double chin, dull eyes, bad skin, fagged face, etc.) dullness and disease. The foods which cause 
expectoration, catarrh, cough, constipation, tumors, etc., are specified in the booklet. Wrongly 
combined foods ferment, cause gas, poison, or kill; e. g., gastritis, appendicitis, apoplexy, etc. 

Drugs never have cured disease, never can and never will cure. No Foods Sold. 


Over 100 remarkable cases have been certified, under seal, by an investigating committee. 


STRIKING EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS OF FOOD 
An excess of starchy and fatty combinations of foods make you sluggish; it 
will give you dull, splitting headaches, lack of memory and concentration, drowsiness 
and inertia. A complete change to “digestible” brainy foods (suitable meat, game, fish 
and dairy foods, combined with suitable vegetables and fruits according to the new 
brainy diet plan) will produce the most marked improvements in a few weeks, 

One dropsical consultant lost 18 pounds of over-weight 
in the first week, and returned to business, 

Another, a thin man, after being ay of work nearly a 
ear through weakness, was restored in three weeks to hard 
work as a carpenter at full pay. In such cases the change SOLVENTS 
from a closging, death-producing diet to energizing foods 
caused a literal transformation. 

Another patient, deaf in the right ear, owing to a dis- 
charge caused by an excess of mucus-making foods (cream, 
butter, cheese, etc.), was completely cured of deafness and 
eatarrh by taking correct combinations of suitable foods. 

A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten years’ stand- 
ing was s ved from a surgical operation, and the objectiona- 
ble discharge cured within ten days, because the loss of con- 
trol was due entirely to the constant irritation from certain 
irritating foods and drinks. : 

A chronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, reduced over 
150 pounds (in publie life, under many witnesses), gaining 
strength and firmer flesh, and losing rheumatism, 


ED : 

$2 | = IMPORTANT—Long Personal Experience, Individualized 

$3 = , Advice—During fifteen years of personal experiments, I have — 
| learned to produce in myself the symptoms of various dis- SWEET 




















fee 
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$5 

eases, each by eating certain wrong foods for a few days or weeks, They are: Rheu- [iL EMEN 
matism, catarrh, sore thoat, constipation, double chin, swollen glands, kidney trou- 
bles, shortness of breath, rough scaly skin, dandruff, sores, boils, pimples, rash. 
AND I CAN RESTORE NORMAL HEALTH IN A FEW DAYS BY CORRECT FOODS. 
*“*THE NEW BRAINY DIET SYSTEM” SENT FOR TEN CENTS 
Send Addresses of Your Sick Friends to 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 40-M, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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This handsome copper-bound 


Red Cedar Chest for 
i. 5 1 b 50 , Complexion 
as Good 


Two Fi : 
Werks ZL , as Mine 


uml Free Trial | 


aa Elegant Christmas Gift 


Made of genuine N.C. Red Cedar, delightfully fragrant and Veg ; i 
a sure protection against moths and insects. It is of highest * us 


class workmanship, hand polished and is ornamented with ae pie 
2-inch copper bands and round head rivets. Size 40x 19!4x 15. f 5 ‘ 
| Shipped to you direct from the factory at wholesale price. : e , 
catalog on request 


Ca 
BLUE RIDGE RED CEDAR CO., Dept.G., Reidsville, N.C. 
And 1654-56 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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That’s the name 
of the beautiful 
\ girl on the 
5 


‘TV 7914 
Calendar 


(Size, 13 X 32 inches) 


| Send your name and 
address and a 2c stamp 
(it pays part of the 
postage) and we’ll 
send you Free and 
postpaid this beautifully litho- 
graphed and perfect reproduc- 
tion of the oil painting 
Betty,’’ painted especially for 

us. 1914 calendar is attached. 


FREE 


Coca-Cola booklet enclosed. 


THE yt og co. 
t 


lanta, Ga. 


Prof. 1. Hubert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 


Beautifier” 


erfections of the in 
prevents wrinkles. 
not MERELY COVER 
Ut t ERADICATES them 
MALVINA LOTION and 
ICHTHYOL SOAP should 
sed in connection w 
VINA CREAM. Ata 
or sent post} n re 
Cream, 50c. ; 
Send for testimonials. 


' Prof. I. Hubert, Toledo, O. 








A delicious confection that embodies all the flavor of California's 
hoicest fruits, candied by the original T« 
1 hand-painted souvenir box. A full pound will 
re upon receipt of $1.00. As a dainty remem- 
brance it is particularly appropriate. No more acceptable holiday 
gift could besent. Sold only by 

TOWNSEND’S 
55 Grant Avenue 











San Francisco 




















| Xmas 


| 1% 
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Spill a Gallon of Hot Gravy 


on the surface of a 
> McKAY Ventilated Table Pad and not 


—);—— 









VENTILATED 

Ain CHAMBERS 

ABSOLUTELY HEAT PROOF 
ANO SANITARY 


RUBBER FLAPS 
COVERING JOINTS 
MAKING LIQUID PROOF 


a drop of it will reach your table, nor will any of it be absorbed by the 
pad. Wash the ace of the pad with seap and water, or a damp 
cloth, without removing it from the table, and not a trace of the gravy 
will remain. 

This is but one of the exclusive features of this pad. 

Ventilated Air Chambers in the body of the Pad provide a circulation 
of air that absorbs and carries away the heat, keeping the pad dry and 
sanitary and entirely heat-proof 

Invert the pad, and the beautiful felt (or flannel) makes an excellent 
card table or study table out of your dining table 

A positive gu ntee that your table will not be injured by heat or 
hot liquids while « red by a McKay Pad 

Leaves and Luncheon Mats made in the same manner 

Do not buy your table pad or luncheon mats until you have seen these 


Accept No Substitute. 
These Pads For Sale By: 






f Los Angeles, Calif. 














Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash 


California Furniture Co 4 

J. W. Robinson Co ° . « - - Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. Fusenot Co., - - ° - - - - Los Angeles, Calif 
The Emporium - - - - - - San Francisco, Calif 
H. C. Capwell Co. - - - - - - - Oakland, Calif. 

The Wormser Furniture Co. - - - - - Fr i 
Hochheimer & Co. - - . - 

The Benbough Furniture Co ° - . - 

F. A. Taylor Co. - - - - - - - 


J - - Seattle, Wash. 
The Standard Furniture Co, - - - - - Seattle, Wash 
Tull & Gibbs, (Inc.) - - - - - Spokane, Wash. 
Listmann Furniture Co - - - - - Nor é a, Wash 
Barnes-Woodin & Co. - - - : - North Yakima, Wash 
Hudson's Bay Co - - - - - - Vancouver, B. ¢ 
D. A. Smith, Limited Vancouver, British Columbia 
David Spencer, Limited Vancouver and Victoria, British Coluinbia 

Write us for samples, booklet, ete. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO., 231 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Shirley 
President 




























“A pair for every suit”’ 
makes a man’s _ po 
happy. Try it and see! In — 
beautiful gift boxes 12 different 
pictures. At stores or postpaid, 50c. 
“Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure ‘Shirley President” is on buckles 
The C, A. Edgarton Mfg. Go., Shirley, Mass. 
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W. & J. SLOANE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Northern California Distributors 











Grass Furniture 


TRADE MAPK 





means furniture far above 
the ordinary and distinc- 
tively in a class by itself. 
There is no other furniture 
like CREX and nothing 
more acceptable as a Xmas 


Gift. 
Ask your dealer for CREX 


New booklet: 
No. 277, Artistic Home Furnishings, 


sent free, on request 


Prairie Grass Furniture Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Glendale, Long Island, 
New York 








CALIFORNIA FURNITURE CO. 
LOS ANGELES 


Southern California Distributors 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 


% Whittemores 
“DAND 
(@euuer 
RUSS 




















“CHIC” liquid dressings for cleaning and recoloring all kinds 
and colors of Suede, Buck and Nubuck footwear. Any color, 25c. 

“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s bonts and 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. ‘French Gloss,’’ 10c. 

“DANDY” combination for cl ing and polishing all kinds 
of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “STAR” size, 10c. 

““ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In round 
white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 10c. In handsome, 
large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price 
in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 





as 





The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World 





Brass Band Bargains! 


40% saving—and the satisfaction of dealing with 
the biggest house in the business. American 
Professional Cornets and Band Instruments that out-tone 
and out-sell all others, at prices much less than other high- 
grade makes. Free catalog, Band Herald, easy terms. 
Every inducement. Amateurs should use Professional 
Instruments. 


LYON & HEALY, 29-49 E. Adams St., Chicago 


ee a 





World’s Largest Music House (192) 





ABLACH p 


Face Powper 
WHEN NORTH WINDS BLOW 


users of LABLACHE fear not or the complexion. 
This dainty, invisible powder safeguards the most 
tender skin and induces a 
velvety smoothness. 
Delicately fragrant, it 
makes a lasting appeal 
to the refined. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
ferous, Flesh,White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
Jor a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumere Dept. 
{125 Kingston St.,Boston,M 
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Country Life Press Where the World's $7 
(¢3) Garden City, N. Y. Work is Made (¢3) 


Forward Looking Men and Women Need 


TAEWORLDS WORK 









~ ey 
shoes 


tae. 


SE 


a “THE FORWARD-LOOKING MAGAZINE” 
GIs 
i A fearless, constructive magazine with positive aims and 


qualities. Its hobby is always to build upand strengthen. 
It is working now for a great upbuilding year in 1914. 


= 


ae 
oe 
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Forward-Looking Articles 


‘ A RACE OF HUMAN GIVING JUDGES THE 


ae 

eosents 
os 
RSS 


Ast 
Spr 
bey 





pas THOROUGHBREDS POWER TO BE JUST 
By Alexander Graham Bell. An au- The third article in George W. Alger’s 
thorized interview by one who has great series, Swift and Cheap Justice. 
known him for fifteen years. Correct- He shows comprehensively and clear- 
ing popular fallacies about eugenics, ly what is being done to give our 
it is one of the most constructive and judges the opportunity to be just. 
informing articles ever written on Illustrated with portraits of promi- 
this important subject. nent lawyers. 


Howard Elliott, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the New Haven Railroad, has an illuminating 


forecast on What I Am Trying to Do. 


There are many other striking features in, this issue. In the series 
Who Govern the United States, “Houston, of Agriculture,” is the very 











X% interesting subject. Burton J. Hendrick has a thrilling account of 
Dear VS “Fighting the Black Death in Manchuria.” Hubert Bruce Fuller 









Sirs: Y. 
Enclosed N3 
find 50 cents VPA 
for 4 months’ \S 
trial subscription %, 
to the World’s NO 
Work. \e 


writes on “The Water Power War.” Carl Crow writes entertain- 
ingly on ‘America First in Athletics.” ‘There is also a very 
timely article by Arno Dosch entitled “How Business Is 
Standing Tariff Revision.” The March of Events, fine 
interpretative editorials, with portraits of the master 
workers, and all the other regular departments are in 
this December issue. 
























Remember—in a year you get 1,500 pages and 
NG more than 1,000 graphic pictures 


% 
_ DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. \\ ees USE THIS COUPON 


Garden City, New York ~ 
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Country Life Press | § fake Bete ee 5 A = aha des si Where “Country 
Garden City rm ‘A Bar , Life in America” 
N.Y. : J Is Made 


The Christmas Annual of 
Country Life in America 














Is full of color and beauty, alive with holiday spirit and fun. 
This luxuriant annual will be as good as Country Life in 
America’s best. In England the great annuals fill a definite 
place in the holiday celebration; no other publication comes 
so near to meeting the same need on this side of the water. 


Among the contents are the following: 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON’S exquisite new serial, 


“The Idyl of Twin Fires” is commenced. 


JULIAN A. DIMOCK writes of “The Dog Teams of the 
Northern Woods” and shows remarkable photographs. 


LUCIUS C. PARDEE in “The Story of Nyctea, the Great 
White Owl” has written a brand new sort of a nature story. 
Exquisite color illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull. 


ELLA M. BOULT tells the story of ‘The Nativity, a Mira- 
cle Play in New England”’; striking color illustrations, 


HENRY W. LANIER has caught the true spirit of winter 
sport in his charming paper “Snow Fun in Maine.” 


LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD, the great authority, begins 
his unique series on “Old American Silver” with an 
article on ‘‘ Spoons.” 


: 


eee 


We would call your attention to the coupon on this page. It entitles you 

to this issue and the next four for a dollar bill. The regular price 

of the Christmas Annual alone is fifty cents. January will be the 

Motor Number and it and succeeding issues will contain these 4 tte doen 
serials and series: “The Idyl of Twin Fires,” “Country Life a Life in America fo 
Goes West,” ““True Stories of the Northern F rontier,” “Whatthe x sane tae te Pi 
Neighbors Did,” “Old American Silverware,” “Little Stories SP __ ber issue. 

of Big Farmers”; these departments—“‘Dogs,” “Better Ry 

Stock,” “Poultry,” “The Automobile,” ‘From a Country 
Window,” “Experiment Station News.” And there will s 
always be newarticles, including many on house build- 
ing and gardening with numerous illustrations. 


USE THIS COUPON —— - DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. | 


RAGE AGE Lee MELE 
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The Bright Si 


a 





sillNG MOTOR CYLLING 
AUTOTACATION TRIPS, TRAVEL 


—_ ORGANIZED GAMES 
a EXPLORATION & ADVENTURE 


OUTDOOR * SPS AL ong GE PRVING 
T 


esto Through —— CCREATION 
ge Ouidcor World 


ao RECREATION 


Edited by Caspar Whitney 
Americas Representative Outdoor Magazine 











TOV 4 jLike a great and kindly beacon showing the way, a 
magazine that flashes the keenest light upon the joys 
of the open that make life so well worth while. 


IT GUIDES YOU SAFELY 10 


GOOD TIMES, GOOD COMRADES, GOOD HEALTH, 
A FULL BRIGHT LIFE 


A magazine with a new note, a new tone, made by men 
Witaeltul Weim old in high-class magazine making;,non-technical, of 
general appeal, strong of purpose, focusing all the 

DLSSEASSE LM forces working for wild life protection. 
‘SPORT,PROTECTION The livest of timely reading, inspiring, enlightening, author- 
OF WILD LIFE itative, by the best-known writers. Superbly illustrated 


with up-to-the-minute photo-pictures; cover designs 
/ in full colors from paintings by famous artists. 


Qutdaor World | 25 CENTS A COPY—$2.50 A YEAR 

























“SUN” 


& ovurpoor 
4 WORLD PUB, 


% COMPANY 
0 


2-8 Duane St. 
REC cr New York, N. Y. 
& RECREATIC GET THE DECEMBER NUMBER and be con- /.Y 
vinced that you want it regularly. Y Please send 









“Just to get acquainted” we are pleased to 
make you a special offer of a six months’ 
subscription for $1.00. 


© ovTDOOR WORLD AND 
&» RECREATION for six 


R months for $1.00 enclosed to: 
The attached coupon entitles you 
to this special low rate, and must 
be sent direct to us together with 
your remittance. 


OUTDOOR WORLD 
PUBLISHING CO. 
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—_ ask 
SAFETY 





Is the pen with which to delight 
your friends and relatives Christmas 
morning. Practical presents are the rule 
and people of distinction with judicious 
taste are more and more delighting their 
friends with gifts of “Swan” Fountpens. 


An Appreciated Gift 


One that meets every requirement of a 
perfect pen so completely that thorough 
satisfaction is assured. You won’t makea 
mistake in giving “Swans” because almost 
everybody needs a fountain pen and every- 
body wants the best. The “Swan” is a 
practical, pleasing, appreciated present, em- 
bodyingevery advanced idea infountain pens 
that makes for unsurpassable superiority. 

































The “Swan Safety” Fountpen 
will not blot, skip or sputter and cannot 
leak. The new “Swan Self-Filler” fills 
full with five squeezes of a rubber bulb 
covered by a small screw-cap at the end 
of the holder, has large ink capacity and 
noprotuberances on the holder, is symmet- 
rical and beautifully balanced and 
equipped with the “Little Windows.” 
With them you can see your pen filling 
and know when to refill. You never 
have an empty pen in an emergency 
if you use a “Swan Self - Filler.” 





At all jewelers, stationers, and druggists 
in appropriate Xmas boxes. “Swan Safety” 
$2.50 and up, with “Little Windows” 
$3.00 and up. “Swan Self-Fillers” 
$3.00 and up. Write for illustrated folder. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 


17 Maiden Lane, New York 
209 So. State St., Chicago 






*‘Little 
Windows, ’’ 
crystal lenses 
firmly imbedded 
in the holder that 
show you how 

















much ink is in 





LONDON PARIS’ BRUSSELS SYDNEY your pen and 





warn you when 
your ink supply 












is running 
low. 
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You only have 
to know the name 
**Dittmann”’ 


When you go to a Dittmann 
shoe store, you know you have 
the choice of guality shoes, made 
with care on lasts that give com- 
fort, and are up-to-date in style. 


You know you have the best 
shoe that can be bought for the 
price you pay. 


Dress shoes, heavy work shoes, 
business shoes, school shoes; for 
ladies, for men, for children; 
shoes that are correct for all 
occasions, all ages, all classes, in- 
suring shoe comfort and shoe 
satisfaction, are found in every 
Dittmann shoe store. 


For the children, buy 


Nine O’Clock 
School Shoes 
—The teacher of 
economy— 

Nine O’ Clock cou- 


pons get school flags. 





It pays to trade with Dittmann Dealers 


ST. LOUIS 





‘nscnapiananna 










s_<= Profit 
xT E> = Makers 


sees : [ ——— 
All Varieties of Fruits 

both citrus and deciduous, as well as nuts, berries, vines, 

etc., in every good sort, can be obtained from these great 

California nurseries at attractive prices. Our stock is 

grown under ideal soil and climatic conditions by experts— 

and is guaranteed true to name. 


Plant Walnuts for Profit 
We have a fine stock of Franquette and Mayette, which are 
the leading varieties and splendid producers. Can also sup- 
ply Concord, Eureka, Placentia Perfection, etc. Ask for 


quotations. : 

, Consult with Us—Free 

about your plans. Our advice and suggestions will be 
valuable to you. We know what is best adapted to your 
locality and can intelligently counsel with you about what 
and when to plant for best results. 

If you are figuring on setting out any Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Palms, etc., you will do well to 
get in touch with us. We have a magnificent stock, includ- 
ing a splendid assortment of Hardy Field Grown Roses. 


Write for free illustrated price catalogue 




































SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 
Tells All About Sex Matters; what 
young men and women and all others 
need to know; what parents and teach- 
ers should tell children; tells husbands 
sex facts they don’t oy —_ young 
wives how to prepare for motherho 
New Book All Plain Truths of Sex Life mein to 
Need to Read the latest researches of Medical Science, 
in relation to Eugenics and H: i e. Laws of Sex 
and Eugenics fullyexplained. Plain Sex Facts hitherto misunderstood, 
Sexual Truths in Plain Language —yet Thoroughly Scientific. 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph. D., M.D. (Leipzig), Head of Physiology 
Department of Northwestern University Medical School; Author, 
Lecturer, Scientist, Medical Man of Highest Standing; Leading 
Authority on **Sex Hygiene’ and ‘‘Sex Problems’’ and ‘*‘Eugenics,"* 

















‘SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” and “EUGENICS” in One Volume, 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept.W-117 Philadelphia, Pa.,U.8.A. 





\ a>. 
No Stain #73 
No Odor QA 










provides perfect lubrication, 
and serves asa polish; absolutely ¥ | 
prevents rust. NYOIL contains 
no acids; will not gum or chill. 

4} Used in many of the Armories of 

ijthe United States and_ Europe. 
~i4 WILL BE USED IN ALL. For 
wherever tried, it has become a 
necessity. Ask your hardware or 
sporting goods dealer for a trial 
een bottle at 10c., or a large bottle 
=== (cheaper to buy) at 25c. 


Sey 


: 4 WM. F.NYE, New Bedford. Mass. . AS 
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You couldn’t ask for 
more at the price 


Men, you'd pay double 
the actual price for Hanes 
Winter Underwear and 
then feel that you were 
getting a heaping money s 


wort 


You'd wea 


r 


it and then 
know you 


did. 
50c 


If your dealer 


does not carry 


Hanes,’ wnt 
us for th 
name of on 
who does. 


| 


ic 





























is made for the sensible, 
man who wants solid worth and no 
frills for his money. 450, instead of 
frills, we've put y, Hanes Under- 
wear such e oo" fe features as the 
elastic collafette t f t fits close to the 
neck ; the improved knitted cuffs that 
will not stretc e staunch waist- 
— enlonel shoulder that will 
otlos€its shape and drop down; 
and the unbreakable seams. 

















J a back or a new 
they do. 
AY Where else can you getjso much for so little 


—50 cents per garment? Why pay more ? 
Why not be thrifty andfsensible > 


Bin eRe SS P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
a eet Winston-Salem, N. C. 






garment i 
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Mayer Honorbilt Shoes lead in style, fit, comfort and wearing 


quality. 


it would be impossible to find shoes of equal style so 


dependable for wear. The choicest 


leather is used in making Honorbilt 
Shoes. They are built to last a long 
time and keep their shape to the end. 
Mayer Honorbilt Shoes are “built on 


honor.” 


If you want style and quality without extra cost, ask your 


dealer for Honorbilt Shoes. If not obtainable, write to us. 


WARNING— 


Be sure and look for the Mayer 
trade mark on the sole. 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for men, 
women and children; Drysox wet weather shoes, Yerma 
Cushion Shoes, and Martha Washington Comfort 


Shoes. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





HONORBILT 











CONGRESS 
PLAYING CARDS 
606 
coun Eoces 


fe USPimmmcCanoCo 
cmcmmat Uke 











For Social Play 


Congress Cards would 
make appropriate gifts to 
your card-playing friends. 
Original art designs in as 
many as ten colors and gold. 


. a is Club 
soc per pack Air-Cushion Finish 7, j0705 


pfFiciAl 
CARD GAMES 


nloha(- me] ohadenre(-ha-! 
SEND I5¢1N STAMPS 


ISSUED 
YEARLY 


Bicycle quality made Bicy- 
cle reputation. Wespare no 
expense to maintain this 
quality and give players the 
best popular-priced card in 
the world. 


Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 



































’ Your deale 





x yell have Freecaan’s 
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Firfelt slippers, popular and prac- 
tical as Christmas presents, are 
serviceable all through the year. 


They are restful and comfort- 
able. Healthful, too, because 
Firfelt is porous and permits proper 
circulation of the air. 





FOOTWEAR 


for women, men and children 


is made of fine quality felt, with light 
and durable leather soles which retain 
the slipper’s shape and assure long 
service and satisfaction. 


Write for “Styles”— 1913-1914 


our new catalog 


printed in colors, showing prices and shapes 
which may be had in eighteen attractive colors. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order from 
us, stating desired color and size of street shoe. 
The name “FIRFELT,” plainly stamped on 


the sole of every slipper, is your guarantee. 


Worcester Slipper Company 
404 Park Avenue Worcester, Mass. 
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Babies’ 
No. 575 
Price 
$1.00 





No. 882 
Price 
$2.00 
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Write for 
Booklet 
=< @ 
i MAY Providence pro- 
tect you and your 
wife and your children from the 
necessity of using it. But when you do need 
it, may the same kind Providence have fore- 
armed you to throttle the fire fiend before he 
can rob you of your household treasures or: 
the lives of those whom the hearthstone can- 
not spare. Pyrene plants confidence in your 
bosom when you are going away—an assur- 
ance that you will not return to charred ruins, 
death, or a frightful disfigurement. 


Price, $7, f. o. b. nearest shipping point 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 
are the only one-quart fire extinguishers included 
in the list of Approved Fire Appliances issued by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, New York City 














Atlanta Baltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Dayton Denver 7 — ang Memphis Norfolk 
Okiahoma City Pittsburgh 1is San Antonio York, Neb. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: GORHAM ENGINEERING ( cO., San shone na Angeles, Seattle 
See SA RAG A Seta 




























Act the Part of Santa 
Yourself this Christmas 


If you want to act the part of Santa this Christmas and be a bachelor’s 
friend, buy “him” a box of these socks. 

He will recognize their high quality, softness, silky feel and appreciate the 
guarantee that saves him the discomfort of the darned sock. 


= SOCKS 


are attractively packed in boxes of various combinations at 
$1 a box, according to quality. Sizes 9's to 12's—all 
leading colors—four grades. 








Put up in boxes containing 2,3 and 4 pairs 
at $1.00 per box, according to quality. 
Every pair guaranteed 30 days. 

SPECIAL —In addition to the above < we make the 


lightest weight guaranteed gauze socks—box of 3 pairs 


guaranteed 3 months, $1.00. 


If not at your dealer's, order direct, at the same time 
giving us the name and address of your dealer, so 
y that we can arrange for your future wants. 


JOS. BLACK & SONS CO., York, Pa. 
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| / A Treasure Among Gifts 


Within your family, Waterman’s Ideals are gift obligations 
not to be overlooked. From one to another among friends they _ smattsatety 
are given with confidence and received with pride. They pro- °3>sn{ed 


| 
| business and study. Waterman’s Ideals today are being sold — pitin $3'%0 


{ | vide one of the indispensable tools of every day life, in home,  s. G. M. M. 
| and used to an even greater extent than ever before in their 
active history. ‘There is only one standard of quality, the very highest, 
f and for which the Waterman’s Ide! imprint on pen and barrel is the 
A fullest guarantee. As gifts they are compact, dainty, artistic, and 
| * sa | altogether practical. Handsomely mounted or entirely plain, in many 


sizes from small to large capacity; with gold pens of every degree. Every 





hand and character of writing can be identically suited, or points 
exchanged until fitted. a arya 
Sains Eilteree §—- Avoid substitutes Booklet on Request In Attractive Xmas Boxes — 5: 
Plain Silver c aller 
2. oi Sold Everywhere by the Best Dealers “::": 
le $3.50 
So ee L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York Clip-on-Cap 
24 School St., Boston 17 Stockton St., San Francisco Kingsway, London aie Re 
| 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 107 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal 6 Rue de Hanovre, aris ~~ : 
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Send for our 
candy recipes and 


MAKE YOUR 
XMAS CANDY 


with 






SPARKLING 


GELATINE 





1 It is easily made into any form— 
| isinexpensive—delights and sat- 
“| isfies every member of the family. 


KNOX Peanut Dainties 


37, 1 envelope Knox Gelatine 

q “ ¥% cup cold water % cup boiling water 
2 cups light brown sugar 

2 cups roasted peanuts, chopped 


ae Soak gelatine in the cold water 10 minutes. Add 
sugar to the boiling water and when dissolved add the 
gelatine and boil slowly 15 minutes. Remove from 
; fire and add 1 cup of the peanuts and 1 tablespoonful 
; : 44 lemon juice (or ¥ teaspoonful of the Lemon Flavor- 
a ing found in the Acidulated package dissolved in a 
little water.) 

Wet pan in cold water and turn mixture into it to 
~ 4 depth of Yinch, Let stand over night; cut in squares 
: 4 androll in ground peanuts. 


Send for this FREE Recipe Book 


An illustrated book of recipes for Candies, Desserts, 
Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, etc., 
sent FREE for your grocer's name. Pint sampie for 
2c stamp and grocer's name. 


its 


ree 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


15 Knox Avenue 
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CHILDREN 











DELICATE CHILDREN 
respond quickly to the strengthening and 
body-building virtues of Vinol because it 
contains in delicious combination two 
famous tonics—the medicinal elements 
of the finest Cod Liver Oil and peptonate 
of iron—but no oil. Children love it—it 
restores appetite and creates strength. 
Its superiority as a tonic reconstructor 
in all weak, run-down conditions and for 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 


For sale by one druggistin a place. 
Look for the Vinol store where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp, 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 




















Keep this helpful servant where 
you can put your hand right on it. 


There are many ways in which 3-in-One 
lessens labor. A little onacheese cloth(after 
it has thoroughly permeated the cloth) makes 
a perfect “dustless duster.” A few drops on 
a cloth wrung out in cold water is an ideal 
cleaner and polisher for furniture. As a lubricant, noth- 


ing excels 3-in-One because it goes at once to the friction 
spot, and wears long without gumming; never dries out. 


e ° 
3-in-One oil 
prevents rust and tarnish. Bath room fixtures, stoves 
and ranges, metal nxtures indoors and out, are kept bright 
and usable by 3-in-One. 
3-in-One is sold in drug stores, general stores, hardware, 
grocery and housefurnishing stores: 1 oz. size 10c; 3 oz. 
25c; 8 oz. (¥2 pt.)50c. Alsoin Handy Oil Cans, 
32 0z. 25c. If your dealer hasn’t these cans 
we will send one by parcel post, full of good 
3-in-One for 30c. A Library Slip Witb 
i Every Bottle. : 
R E-Write for a generous free sample 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 


THREE-IN-ONE OILCO. 33 Bdwy., N. ¥. 
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HAMMER 
THE HAMMER 


Night Courage 


It isn’t a question of whether or not you 
dare —the time will come when you have 
gotto dare. There’s something in you— 
some moral fibre bequeathed by genera- 
tions of brave ancestors—which, in the 
crisis, makes you rise above fear and prove 
true to the final test of manhood. 


The question is, will you face danger unarmed — 
a weakling, impotent—or will you face it doubly 
armed—armed with an eflicient weapon and with 
the courage and steadiness which come from know- 
ing that you are armed? 


IVER JOHNSON 
ianete FHEWOLVER 


Accidental discharge is rendered absolutely im- 
possible by the famous ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” 
safety lifter. You can literally ‘‘Hammer the 
Hammer” with a loaded cartridge in the chamber 
under the firing pin. Equipped throughout with 
permanent-tension, unbreakable wire springs. Accu- 
rate, hard hitting and superbly finished. 


Send for Catalog A 


$6.00 at Hardware and Sporting Goods Stores REVOLVERS 
SHOT GUNS 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works Jfaicycies 

180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. ONCLES 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street ° — 


New York: 99 Chambers Street 























Ostriches the 
ARIZONA OSTRICH FARM 


for No. 10 Illustrated Booklet with Price List. 


“Arizona Ostrich Plumes” 


Phoenix, Arizona, is situated in the midst of the fertile 
Salt River Valley, where 95% of all the Ostriches in 
America are grown. From this great number of 


is enabled to select the broadest, and choicest feathers 
from which to make their plumes and novelties. Send 


ARIZONA OSTRICH FARM, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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The Only 16 Gauge 
Hammerless Repeater— 
Now ready—is like our famous 
12 gauge gun illustrated here- 
with, but built smaller, neater, 
trimmer throughout. A gun 
of beautiful proportions, su- 
perbly balanced. 


For snipe, quail, partridge, wood- 
cock. squirrels, rabbits, etc., it 
hasthe penetration and power of 
a 12 gauge without the weight. 
It handles faster, with greater 
precision, in all the more difh- 
cult forms of bird shooting; 
it weighs only 6°%4 lbs. 


12 and 16 Gauge 
Hammerless 
Repeating 
Shotguns 


Grade "A" 


12 Ga. , $22.60 
16 Ga., $24.50 


They have Solid Top —a 
thick steel wall of protection 
that also keeps out rain, 
snow, dirt, leaves, twigs and 
sand, Side Ejection (away 
from your face and eyes). 
Matted Barrel—a great con- 
venience in quick sighting— 
costs extra on any other 
standard grade pump gun. 
Press-Button Cartridge Re- 
lease—to remove loaded cartridges 
quickly from magazine. Double 
Extractors — they pull any shell. 
Six quick shots. Take -Down 
Feature—for convenient carrying 
and cleaning. Trigger and Ham- 
mer Safety—adouble guardagainst 
accidental firing. Solid Steel 
Breech —the receiver absolutely 
solid steel at rear as well as on top. 
You will like to shoot this hand- 
somest,best designed, most efficient 
pump gun—it’s the safest breech- 
loading gun built, 

Send 3¢ postage for 128 page 
catalog of all Marlin repeating 
riflesand shotguns. Do it now! 


Lhe Marlin Prrearms Q.. 


5 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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In Gifts This Year! 


Electro-Silicon in Powder form has been delight- 
ing housekeepers for gree | fifty years, by making 
the household Silver, Nickel, Aluminum, and all 

{ other fine metals sparkle beyond compare. Now 
we can furnish you 


SILICON 


POLISHING CREAM 


preferred by many tothe Powder, and possessing 
allits merits. Send your address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


| Or, 25c. for a half pint jar postpaid. 
Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. ng 




















We pack Hamilton Coupons. 
Make ningge Boy Happy 
oe ertee to introduce THE BOYS’ 
LAGAZINE to pe ep of —, 
pone we will way 0 
of these splendid ‘Electric ood 
es to each new 4-months’ 
subscriber. Remit but 50c for 
both the Engine and Magazine. 
This Engine will run 1,000 revo- 
lutions a minute on one dry battery. 
Ss ~ Cy | operate. A marvel of 
ntific and thechanical ingenuity. 
(inpae is Pae! larger than illustration.) 

BOYS’ M. ZINE is the finest mare publication in 
aoe world, B my fascinating stocioe-beantitel iliestrations 
—handsome covers in colors. Departments devoted to Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, 
Stamps and Coins. Edited by WALTER CAMP 
Order today. We'llrefund your money immediately if you are not 
more than pleased w ith both the Magazine and Engine. (We prepay 
transportation charges.) 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 1481 Mam St., Smetuporr, Pa. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all news-stands, 




























All the rage, Safest protection for money and Earn 
jewels against purse-snatche rs and robbers Big 
ever devised. Don't use your stocking for a xX 

bank any more— it's unsafe. Mone: 
Made of genuine soft sheepskin leather in Tan, — 
Gray, Blue, Black colors. Twocompartments, AGENTS 
securely closed by 8 patent fasteners, Place WANTED 
for bills, coins, jewels, chamois, keys. Silk « 
Garter Elastie and faney buckle attached. Experience 
Adjustable buckle fits and holds purse Unnecessary 
secure ly to leg. Can'tslip down. Size eda 
34”x 4". Priee $1 postpaid Money 

gladly refunded if no not satisfied. Write for 
Illustrated folder EE 
RODEMICH NOVELTY co. es al 
Dept. 25, 422 Machen Street, Toledo, Ohio articulars 
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The Utility Gift | 


HE value of any article consists 
not in the mere possession of it, 
but in the service it renders— 


BISSELL’S | 


*‘Cyco’’ BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


is at once handsome, serviceable and appro- 
priate and will go on for years making the 
daily burden lighter while some ornate piece of 
uselessness that is raved over today will be 
put aside tomorrow. It weighs but a trifle, 
cleans thoroughly, confines the dust and glides 
along the carpet and rug without effort or 
fatigue. A woman likes two sweepers—one for 
upstairs and one for down. Prices $2.75 to 
$5.75 at dealers everywhere. Booklet on 
request. 








Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Piensunsisennibistinsisaiml 
















are first choice among women 
who seek modern dress ele- 
gance. They insure the fit of 


a gown by holding placket 
and seam smoothly in place. 


Firm and don’t work loose. 
Strong, yet easy to fasten. 


Look for the name ‘‘Peet’s’’ 
on every envelope. 
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Do You Want 
Adob LikeThis? 








Do you want a job where you have the 
**Say so’’ instead of the “Do so”? 


Do you want a job in which you work 
with your brains instead of your hands? 


Do you want a job that pays you for 
what you know—and have the knowledge 
to back it up? 


You Can Have It! 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will train you in your own home— 
in your Spare time— at practically yourown 
terms to qualify for the position you want. 

To learn all particulars Mark and Mail 
the Coupon. Marking the coupon places 
you under no obligation, simply brings 
you information as to how the I. C. S. can 
help you. 





Box 851,SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, wi 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 











Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Tele — Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 





Civil Service | 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing | 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Commercial Illustratin | 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Rannin 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming | 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture French | 
Chemist German 








Name oe 





Present Employer 


street and No.__ 


as Staten. 


‘| 
I 
] 
| 
| 
mal 





ZS) PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MIMI MMMM 
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What is the 
Greatest 
Holiday 
Dessert? 

W HY, everybody 


knows the answer. 


It is Plum Pudding—and 


Heinz 
Plum Pudding 


—allready to heat and serve— 
is the kind of plum pudding 
that gives this dessertits fame. 












Big, juicy Valencia raisins and 
Grecian currants, candied fruits 
and spices and many other things 
that go to make a real plum pud- 
ding—all the very best. One of 
the choicest of the 


57 Varieties 


And then there is Heinz Mince 
Meat, which makes pies that get 
the praises of grandmothers and 
grandfathers. We make it just 
as good as we can, and everybody 
knows Heinz standards. 


Heinz Mince Meat 


is sold in glass jars, tins, crocks 
and also in bulk by the pound. 














Other Heinz good things for the holiday 
season are: Tomato Soup, Cranberry 
Sauce, Preserves, Euchred Sweet Pickle, 
Olives, Spaghetti, Apple Butter, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
@EIE> 


Over 50,000 visitors inspect the Heinz 
Model Pure Food Kitchens every year. 





























WOOL natural, 


porous, 
undyed, Jaeger 
Made Woolens are 
the most practical, 
most healthful and most com- 
fortable of all fabrics for men’s 
and women’s underwear—-keep 
the warmth in and the cold 
out, and maintain an equable 
temperature. Permit ventila- 
tion and absorption, and pre- 
vent chills, coughs and colds. 
Endorsed by the medical pro- 
fession. 
















Jaeger Woolen sweaters, ccats, 
caps, reefers, etc., for outdoor wear. 


Write for the facts about Jaeger Woolens 




















Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 


Deafness 


Thousands are now being assisted to per- 
fect hearing where previously deaf from 
Causes such as 
Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or Sunk- 
en Drums, Roaring or Hissing Sounds, 
Perforated or Partially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 

“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’— 
require no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural drums. They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible. Soft, safe‘and comfortable to wear at all times. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and plenty of testimonials. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 

192 Inter n g LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ATENT 























SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. Send sketch 


for fre sear nt Office Records, HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT oo WHAT TO INVENT with List of Inventions Wanted 
and Prize entions sent free. Patents advertised 
Ww ‘ED * SEW. ‘IDE "AS. Send for our list of Patent Buyers. FRE E 


N 
Vie’ TOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible Oliver Typewriter 
Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less than 





Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keep it, send us $4 a month. 
Our booklet. is worth sending for because 


it tells you how to save $41.50. It’s FREE. 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166 K94 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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due to the intelligent use of 








The underlying 
secret of all 
enduring Stucco 
Construction is 
KNO-BURN” 








Locate the finest example of Stucco 
House Construction in your neighborhood 
and you will find a practical illustration of 
the surpassing value and enduring beauty 
of appearance of this method of exterior 
construction. 

Were it possible for you to strip off the 
outer coating of cement or plaster you’d 
find the secret of its smoothness, freedom 
from cracks and permanancy of beauty is 














Avior 


4 ‘= . >; 4 e 
as 4 van ¢ | me 
~_ ay al ne 
xpanded-Metal-Lath= 


Sela 














There are any number of houses, 
large and small of this type in every local- 
ity. The best of them are overcoated di- 
rectly on the studding, without the use of 
Furring or Sheathing — with our special 
** Kno-Fur” variety of “‘ KNO-BURN ” 
Metal Lath as the plaster base —thus in- 
suring Permanancy. 

This is true economy. It is the best in- 
surance against unsatisfactory Stucco Con- 
struction. It is the only logical solution to 
the fire hazard problem. It is not cheap, but 
it is the best in the end for the simple reason 
that the use and mesh of ““KNO-BURN” 

—Makes the Plaster Stick 

—lIs proof against the effects of moisture, damp- 

ness, mould and the ravages of time or decay 

—lIs fire-resisting, durable and produces a finish 

that is absolutely satisfactory. 

Our 24-Page Booklet “Metal Lath for House Construc- 
tion”—Repiete with Practical Bui'din.. Pointers will be 
mailed FREE on request. 

Construction details; material details; comparisons of 
cost, time-saving and permanancy and such other informa- 
tion as every prospective home-builder wants to know be- 
fore building or remodeling are all to be found within the 
covers of this practical book. Write for your copy today. 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
960 Old Colony Building, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


fmiS~ A mere 


post card request 
for booklet No. 
605 will bring 
you this valuable 
data by return 
mail. 



































FOR BABYS 
SKIN BATH 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted when neces- 
sary by gentle applica- 
tions of Cuticura Oint- 
ment, affords speedy 
relief in most cases of 
baby rashes, itchings 
and irritations. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. A. 

o@- Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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CHRISTMAS 
S, 


cans Sou s 


FOR 
CHRISTMAS °@) n f 4 2 i 
CATALOG 
This handsome 100-page illustrated Cat- | The Lo rfection” Diamond Ring is Y 
alog is brim fullof suggestions for Christmas ped <—y He It stands alone as the most 
a as wellas for personal wear. Allthe ect Diamond Ring ever produced. Only the % 
new, popular styles in Jewelry— a nest quality pure white diamonds, spoon $50 . 













beautiful Diamonds, artistic solid gold and|in cut and full of fiery brilliancy, are used 
platinum mountings--exquisite things--ideal Skillfully mounted in our famous Loftis 
gifts--that sell insome cash stores at double | ‘‘Perfection” 14k solid gold 6-prong ring, 
Surprices, Sclectonything Gesicedand tn) pi, Risers asctelagler Sealy Erscsemcesions 

Send It to You on Approval. oy ’ Mo i 
If aemeoers, send us one-fifth of pur- 






















chase price as first payment, balance divided | venience at Christ tmas as time. By opening ze ee 
into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. | account with us can ea very rete ready 
We pay all delivery charges. Send for Catalog. | money supply mudsome, lasting gifts all. 





LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamonds, Watches, etc. 


Dept. G966, 100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. fg775 
le NWW@elen (Established 1858) §TORESIN PITTSBURGH: ST.LOUIS: OMAHA. (55 Years of Success) IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 















G ENT S-AMAZING INVENTION 
Will Increase Your Income! 
' OUR CHANCE i Suaee Gee el een cee ee gy 
money refund 
THE BLACKSTON ie ty aiteke ie eo” kee ee ee ae 


ral person M nd women—everybody stop, look 











of all. Demonstration convinces the most skep 








and become amazed—want a trial—want to buy it Brings back beauty, tints the flesh with 
nature’s own color, and leaves the cuticle like velvet nds out any part of the face or 
body. Delights women; men use it after shaving Endorsed and recommended by professional 
people and masse 
AGENTS SALESMEN, GENERAL AGENTS, WANTED AT ONCE. Wide market. New field 
5 Large profit. ce pagur sells .tself. No experie ssid necessary One sale ‘fe 

make te a ers tell their friends. thing iike it. Does the work of electric machines ex 

20, $35 and up to $75. Low es anc a Positive utility make ita crvalous seller. IF YOU pou Br 
You R owe “ABILITY to maxe money at this business, get a sample outfit and solicit orders 
If you are not sa_isfied that you can make enough to pay you to continue in the business, return the 
sample and your money will be refunded by next mail. Test yourself on this plan—you positively 
cannot lose. 
FREE BOO W ite today for particulars and we will send you FREE our big book, “The 

Power anu the Love of Beanty and Health.” Act now 


THE BLACKSTONE MANUFACTURING CO., 799 Meredith Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Ta RT @eeitsrnan’s 
First Essential 
Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. Protect them with 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


¥y, Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women. 


“Ask Dealer to order pair or write for Catalog Sh 


WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS 
AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 








The Cromwell 


A design of beautiful simplicity. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
“INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN, 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
NEw YORK Cuicaco SAN FRANCISCO 
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Keeps the 
Motor Cool by Means | 
of Perfect Lubri- / | | 
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| 
| 
| Standard Oil Company 
Hl Can Make 
i 
| 
| 
| 
nae 
Hil i | 
HHI Sold b " ae 
| | . | A very sal quant fa ap 
Garages and Supply | and night, will keep th 
Stores fresh and clear. It will’pre 4 
: Everywhere | ping, and will quickly restore. imtated, 
| sore skin, Men prefer: Hinds Cream * 
after shaving, ; as it promptly relieves - 
the : smarting: and: tenderness PR, | 
| Selling everywhere, or postpaid by. on re-~ : 




















_ceipt of price. Hinds Cream‘ in bottles, 50c; ; 
Hinds Cold:Cream 1 an- “tubes, 25c. - :Do not: 
_ take a substitute; insist upon HINDS: 














Delivered in Bulk 

















































| Direct to You Samples will be sent if you y a 
| (Wherever We Maintain enclose 2c" sae to 
| | Tank Wagon Service) “pay Postage. 

| ‘A. S. HINDS ” 











si 287 West Street, Portland, Maine: 


You should try HINDS Howere and » ‘Aliiond. 
Cream SOAP; *- highly” refined, delightfully: fra- 
grant. and beneficial. 25e _Postpaid. ‘No samples. 
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<Sanalogen 


wulten assitrance Wp 
ofcvet 18.000 
Miysicians, tygy 





Arnold Bennett, 
the famous novelist, writes: 


“The tonic effect ot Sanatogen on 
me is simply wonderful."’ 


David Belasco, 


the eminent dramatic author, 
writes: 





“It gives me pleasure to let you know 
the wonderfully beneficial results I 
have experienced from the use of 
your Sanatogen. It has a most in- 
vigorating effect upon the nerves, 
and I heartily recommend it to all 
who, like myself, are obliged to 
overwork. After my personal expe- 
rience I can readily vouch for its 
recuperating qualities.’’ 


have Lhe 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P., 


the eminent novelist-statesman, 
writes from London: 


“‘Sanatogen is to my mind a true 
food-tonic, feeding the nerves, in- 
creasing the energy and giving fresh 
vigor to the overworked body and 
mind."’ 


Colonel Henry Watterson, 
the famous editor, writes: 


“I feel I owe it to truth to state that 
I have made a thorough trial of Sana- 
togen and that I have found it most 
efficacious and beneficent. I do not 
think I could have recovered my 
vitality, as I have done, without this 
Sanatogen operating equally upon 
the digestive organs and nerve 
centers.’’ 




















And Sanatogen will do the same 
for your Health 


T is literally true that Sanatogen has 
brought grateful help and a new 
enjoyment of life to multitudes. 

Wherever people suffer from nervous 
starvation, feeling “‘run-down”’ and ex- 
hausted, Sanatogen daily imparts new 
strength and vitality. And Sanatogen 
will go on doing this so long as the 
strife and stress of modern life sap our 
innermost strength. You, who are ner- 
vous may well remember that thou- 
sands praise Sanatogen for its grateful 
tonic and sustaining effects, restoring 
nerve health and vigor—the will and 
the power to do. You who need 
building up should remember that as an 


upbuilder of blood and tissue, Sanat- 
ogen is used daily in the best hospitals 
and sanitariums. And you who may be 
skeptical, remember that over 18,000 
practising physicians, over their own 
signatures, have recited the remarkable 
results which they have seen Sanatugen 
produce in their patients. 

Therefore, may we not say: Sanatogen 
will do the same for your health ? 


Write for a Free Copy of 
‘Nerve Health Regained ’’ 


If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen 
before you use it, write for a copy of this book- 
let, beautifully illustrated and comprising facts 
and information of the greatest interest. 














Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 30-N Irving Place, New York 


Sanatogen received the Grand Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


——————eeehhhhhhhhhhhmsmseseseseseseseseses__ nies 
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